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Rude-sell i eroutin’ 


’ 
f 
hamed of } 
The latest thing but one in advertising was : as med : 
mood-sell. You didn't try very hard to sell ‘ Mm self / 
your stuff, but evoked a mood in which i IY if 
people would buy it. The latest thing of all, + Se 
according to one expert, is rude-sell, which ‘N 


means roundly abusing anyone who doesn’t 

buy your product. 

In writing rude-sell you must have a very 
clear picture of the person you are abusing 
and what their reaction will be to each lash 

of the whip. Supposing you write: ‘Do you 
use I.C.I. Silicones ? If not, why not? Every- 
one else does.’ The victim, a woman, 
exclaims mentally : ‘| know — I’m thoroughly 
8 ashamed of myself. | suppose I'm just old- 
fashioned’. You go on: ‘Old-fashioned 
é nothing—-you’re a disgrace to the community. 
How are you going to keep the rain off your 
silly back if you don't have a raincoat proofed 
with I.C.1. Silicones ? Eh? And how are you 
going to make those expensive aeroplane 
trips if you haven't got a gadget made of 
1.C.1. Silicone Rubber to keep ice off the 
wings ? And how are you going to cut down 
x the foam on your fermentation process with- 
out I.C.1. Silicone Fluids ?’ 
Now shame-faced, now defiant, she 
eventually tries a smart-Alec rejoinder: ‘ But 
| haven't got a fermentation process, and 
even if | had | wouldn't know where to buy 

1.C.1. Silicones —unless you can get them 

at Harrods.’ Witheringly, you reply: ‘My 

dear madam, you can’t buy them over the 
counter, but... 


Nearly everyone uses 


————. 










(whether they know it or not) 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., LONDON, S.W.1 
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the experience and knowledge. s 


~ amassed in a long association with heavy industry enables 
: the Head Wrightson Companies to undertake 
the design, construction and manufacture of plant 
for iron and steel works, docks and 

harbours, refineries, chemical works, collieries, 
nuclear power and research installations. 









sconcamannnmnnmmmmenenccessancnsnen 


engineering for 
world industry 


HEAD WRIGHTSON 


HEAD WRIGHTSON TEESDALE LTD. THE HEAD WRIGHTSON MACHINE CO. LTD. 
HEAD WRIGHTSON PROCESSES LTD. HEAD WRIGHTSON ALUMINIUM LTD. 
HEAD WRIGHTSON COLLIERY ENGINEERING LTD. HEAD WRIGHTSON STOCKTON FORGE LTD. 
HEAD WRIGHTSON STAMPINGS LTD. HEAD WRIGHTSON STEEL FOUNDRIES LTD. 
HEAD WRIGHTSON IRON FOUNDRIES LTD. THE HEAD WRIGHTSON EXPORT CO. LTD. 


HEAD WRIGHTSON IRON & STEEL WORKS ENGINEERING LTD. 





HEAD WRIGHTSON & CO LTD! + THORNABY-ON-TEES + STOCKTON-ON-TEES + MIDDLESBROUGH + LONDON - JOHANNESBURG + TORONTO SYDNEY + CALCUTTA 
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WALPAMUR Quality Paints 
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There is no short cut to a perfect painting job, interior or exterior, and 
the finest materials —Walpamur Quality Paints—applied with the care and attention they 
deserve, will ensure perfection of finish every time. These internationally famous paints 
are manufactured under constant expert supervision ; exacting laboratory and practical tests 
ensure the maintenance of their consistently high standard. Applied with the skill gained 
from experience, they can be relied upon to produce decoration that will keep its handsome 
appearance throughout a long life. In the Walpamur range are paints, enamels and 
varnishes of superb quality for every conceivable need. 





THE WALPAMUR CO LTD 
DARWEN & LONDON 


Depots and Branches throughout the country 


OVERSEAS FACTORIES IN CANADA + SOUTH AFRICA + AUSTRALIA «+ EIRE 
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Ne WORLD 


We'll bet you can’t remember when you | PAPERMAKERS USE 


first realised filing cabinets were necessary | AND LIKE 
in the office—yet many businesses don’t 
see that an efficient internal telephone 


system is every bit as vital. Straight a AGEL g SEY ROE 
through to a colleague without leaving the 

room; staff immediately available at all CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED 

times; information requested and passed SOFTWOOD SULPHATE HARDWOOD SULPHATE 

in a moment—these are typical advantages 

of a Siemens Ediswan private telephone 
system. For five people, or fifty, or five 
hundred, it costs only a couple of shillings 
a week per phone. What’s more, with the 
Siemens Ediswan rental scheme you have 
no capital outlay and no maintenance 
charges, and there are service centres all 
over the country. Ask us for more details; 
no obligation, of course. 


Balanced Paper-Grade Pulps 
Created by Papermakers for Papermakers 


Throughout the free world, papermakers use and 
like Riegel’s Albacel and Astracel... paper-grade 
pulps that provide the right balance of all im- 
portant qualities... brightness, cleanliness, 


pee strength, formability and proper beating char- 
ce private telephone cana 
systems 





EDiswan 
a 


| RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION | 2222" 
IEMENS EDISON SWAN LTD. An AE.l. Company, 


New York 16,N. Y. 


U.S.A. 
Private Telephone Division, 3 Avon Trading Estate, 
Avonmore Road, West Kensington, London W.14. Tel: Fulham 9471 
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LARGE STEAM TURBINES 


For more than fifty years power station turbines have been 
built at our Hartlepool Works, including some of the most 
efficient sets to be installed in the United Kingdom for 
both public electricity supply and industrial use. Ten years 
ago a 60MW set was large, but today in our new turbine 
shops we are manufacturing, to Brown Boveri designs, 
120MW and 145MW sets for both conventional and nuclear 
power stations, and we are prepared to produce the largest 
sets yet envisaged as well as a wide range of industrial plant. 


THE RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH GROUP 


Co-ordinating the land and marine activities of : 
THE NORTH EASTERN MARINE ENGINEERING CO. LTD. RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH (HARTLEPOOL) LTD. 


PARSONS MARINE TURBINE CO. LTD. THE HUMBER GRAVING DOCK & ENGINEERING CO, LTD. 
GEORGE CLARK & NORTH EASTERN MARINE (SUNDERLAND) LTD. RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH ATOMIC LTD, 


ASSOCIATED COMPANY: ATOMIC POWER CONSTRUCTIONS LTD. 


RICHARDSONS, WESTGARTH & CO. LTD - WALLSEND -: NORTHUMBERLAND 2711 at 58 Victoria St., London S.W.1., 59 Mosley St., Manchester, 75 Buchanan St., Glasgow. 
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NEW 


from Bulmers 


BRITAIN S 


top quality, precision built 


simple keyboard, hand or electric 


ADDING LISTING 


with repeat, subtraction, sub-totals etc. 


MACHINES 


take only minutes to master 


HAND ELECTRIC 


£49 £69 
we ot 


BUSINESS MACHINES LTD 
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] 
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Anadding machine onevery executive’s desk! These new ADDO-X 
bring the great day nearer. At these low prices you can now 
provide high-speed machine figuring with absolute accuracy on 
a much wider scale than has ever before been possible, and so 
save expensive executive time throughout your business. The 

new ADDO-X take just minutes to master .. . and can save 
invaluable time each day! 

For full details write to Bulmers Business Machines Ltd., 

Empire House, St. Martins-le-Grand, London, E.C.1. Tel:s 
Monarch 7994. Branches and Agents throughout Great Britain. 


DTVA26 
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PAN AMERICARN FIRST 
WITH THE LONG-RANGE 707 
INTERCONTINENTAL JET CLIPPER* 





transatlantic HH 
-- 


in both directions reo fh 
S| 


LENGTH—152 feet 11 inches v¥ MAXIMUM RANGE—5950 miles 

WINGSPAN—142 feet 5 inches v¥ MAXIMUM TRUE AIR SPEED—625 mph ig 
HEIGHT OF TAIL—38 feet 8 inches v CRUISING AIR SPEED—575 mph 

MAXIMUM GROSS WEIGHT—302,000 Ibs. v¥ NORMAL CRUISING ALTITUDE—25,000 to 42,000 feet its 
PASSENGER CAPACITY—up to 135 Vv ENGINES—4 Pratt & Whitney JT 4-A, equipped with & 
va thrust reversers for braking, and with silencers i 
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— 


Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, 

Sheet Bars, Bars, Shapes, 
ire Rods, Rails, Hoop, 

_ Plates, Hot Rolled Sheets, 

Cc 


Panzer mast, Light Gauge Steel, 
Chemical By-products™” 
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SELL 


BRITISH GOODS TO 


Tne WORLD 


THREE EDITIONS at your service 


EUROPEAN 
EDITION 
AMERICAN PACIFIC 


EDITION |. EDITION 


1,225,000 32,000 
CIRCULATION CIRCULATION 


Black & White page rate for the American Edition: £2,355-7 
European Edition: £289-5-9 — Pacific Edition: £183-18-0 





Space may be bought locally and paid for in local currency. 





IN NEWSWECR (6 


No commodity is more perishable than live news...nor 
more sought after. Serving this commodity around the world 
.+- first, fast, fairly and factually...is NEwSwWEEK’s job. 


That NEWSWEEK does its job well is evidenced by the 
quality audience it attracts — more than 1,300,000 high- 
income families on six continents. Eight out of ten family 
heads hold major administrative and operating responsibili- 
ties in business, industry, government and the professions. 


Here is a leading world market for international advertisers 
.«.key people whose influence is decisive and whose per- 
sonal buying habits persuade and communicate themselves 
to others. 


For further details, write or phone Newsweek at any of 
the offices listed here: 


London, S.W.1, Finland House, Haymarket. Trafalgar 
6166. Paris 8,21 Rue de Berri. Balzac 1308. Frankfurt/ 
Main, Zeil 77. Frankfurt/Main 24193. 


NEWSWEEK 
the INTERNATIONAL “cvs magazine 
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BETTER AIR IS OUR BUSINESS 


TT Ae eee: | 


ar ? 


ASK YOUR ARCHITECT ABOUT 


IS OUR BUSINESS 


VELOVENT 


SYSTEM OF HEATING/AIR CONDITIONING 


ING: ua te) 


RUISLIP : MIDDLESEX + RUISLIP 4066 
BIRMINGHAM « MANCHESTER - NEWCASTLE - GLASGOW 


BETTER AIR IS OUR BUSINESS 


SSANISNGA HNO SI 
BETTER AIR 





Slim, smooth and elegant, 
uncumbrous and exact, a watch 
that is wholly the watch 
of today, up-to-the-minute in 


watch its design, up-to-the-second 
in its timekeeping. 


Prices of different models range 
from £24.15.0 to £80.15.0 


Representatives in the United Kingdom: 
HATTON JEWELLERY CO. LTD., 51 HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C.1 
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Lively minds like 
GUARDIAN 


As a man grows, so his tastes grow. Once he was content 
to read about day-by-day trivialities and gossip. Now his 
eyes are set on wider horizons. He wants to know what is 
going on in the world—and to appraise it intelligently. He 
is no fogey : he doesn’t want a stuffy or a pompous news- 
paper. Hewants one thatis brisk, to the point, well informed. 

The Guardian meets his wishes. It is a lively paper for 
people with lively minds. It costs you threepence, but in 
every other way it is magnificently free. 
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ANNUS MIRABILIS 


In 1795, Joseph Bramah invented a method of 
converting a series of small impulses into a steady 
continuous pressure. Fis hydraulic press was the 


first practical application of the principle of the 





hydrostatic paradox, and has proved capable of wees 


+ 


enormous development. 


The die is cast 


New materials for making sheet-forming tools 


are rapidly superseding metals. Press tools cast 
in Araldite can be made much more cheaply 
and quickly than their metal counterparts. 


Tools cast in Araldite are light, easy to handle, 





nt 
is require little maintenance and show great 
is Door frame for an Avro Vulcan 
He delta wing bomber, produced by the savings where several duplicates are required. 
use of Araldite press tools. 
VS- 
ed Araldite Epoxy Resins 
for Araldite is a registered trade name 
{ in 
CIBA (A.R.L.) LIMITED : 
a Duxford, Cambridge Telephone: Sawston 2121 





AP 384A 
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New tinplate works for The Steel Company of Wales at Velindre, near Swansea. 
Architects: Sir Percy Thomas & Son. 


“7 imagine the child is referring to ‘skylights’ when 
she says ‘often in the roof’ ?” 

“That’s right. Skylights, but it is also used to 
make whole walls of glass.” 


“If putty isn’t used how is the glass attached to the 
frames ?” 


“ALUMINEX is another Williams & Williams 
device, consisting of aluminium glazing bars in 
which glass is held by special spring clips.” 

“T see. What's wrong with putty?” 

“Alright for chaps like you Fishbone—tones 

with your complexion—but putty ages, crumbles, 


falls out. This ALUMINEX is weatherproof, resists 
corrosion—no painting—use it for anything.” 


frm beokong building produds ROT ean ERD VC 
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patent glazinG 
is Like windows 
ONLy BIGGER and 
oFtén it’s in ThE Roof 
And it <a 
doesnt 
Have 
PUTTY 





“Any thing? Bet they don’t use it for Atomic power 
stations!” 


‘And you would lose your bet—they do—miles 
and miles of it. They also use it in other power 
stations, factories, hospitals. Sometimes they make 
vast sections of ALUMINEX open and close like 
giant windows.” 


“What happens if a classic product.of our modern 
educational system heaves a brick through them ?” 


‘Somebody calls a copper I expect.” 


“‘No, I mean what happens to the ALUMINEX PATENT 
GLAZING by Williams & Williams?” 


“Oh that. Replace the glass in minutes. Look 
Fishbone—I’m busy. Go home there’s a good chap.” 





Williams & Williams make steel windows of every description. ALOMEGA and other aluminium windows, movable steel and glass partitioning. ALUMINEX 


patent glazing. WALLSPAN curtain wailing and many other products. 
WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS - RELIANCE WORKS: CHESTER 


WILLIAMS HOUSE -: 37-39 HIGH HOLBORN - 


LONDON - w.C!l 
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BERMUDA p 


at no extra cost. 





























Glorious Bermuda! 
On her spacious 













5 immaculate 
golf courses, 








pink sandy 







beaches you'll Superb 
laze in luxury. accommodation; 
In a climate hotels, 
that averages cottage colonies, 
70 degrees. — what-you-will. 
Paradise And Hamilton's 
= for yatching, = shopping's 
—— = angling, world-renowned. 
_ TT 


skin-diving. 








* ask your travel agent for details or write to: 
Dept. E, The Bermuda Travel Information Office, 
6 Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1 













it’s easy to go to 


Oia Val CX 
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GEVREY CHAMBERTIN 
1952 


A robust fruity burgundy with an 











p / 





=] 
' 


ie” th ne 


outstanding bouquet. Particularly recommended. 


13/6 bottle 1'3 4 bottle 


Orders for 3 bottles or more delivered carriage paid. 
For 1 or 2 bottles add 2/6 for packing and delivery. 


dern 
m 9” 


TENT 


Look 
ap.” 










INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS 


Flow control has to be exercised in nearly all | 
industrial plants, and in countless cases this | 
is accomplished by Glenfield Valves. 


A copy of our full Wine List will be 
gladly sent on request to: 


LYONS 
HOP EXCHANGE 
CELLARS 


(J. Lyons & Company Ltd) 


Head Office and Works: SOUTHWARK STREET LONDON SEI 
KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. HOP 0425 








J MINEX 
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THE WORLD IS CRYING OUT FOR MORE POWER 


‘LAMP-LIGHTER’ TO THE PLAIN 
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PRODUCING MORE POWER 
FOR AN ANCIENT CITY 


English Electric has extended St. Geerge’s 
Bay Power Station for the Athens Piraeus 
Electricity Co. under a comprehensive contract, 
doubling capacity with two large steam 
turbo-alternators. 





How more power for Athens can help to make Britain’s export trade still brighter 


ATHENS seen from the Acropolis at night is un- 
forgettable. The lights of the plain match the stars 
of the Attic sky. 

To keep the lights of Athens bright—and especi- 
ally, to have the power ready for the city’s growing 
industrial and domestic needs—the Athens Piraeus 
Electricity Company five years ago commissioned 
The English Electric Company to extend the St. 
George’s Bay Power Station, which English Electric 
originally built 30 years ago. These extensions are 
now completed—the station’s capacity has been 
more than doubled. 

When a city such as Athens gets more electric 
power, many cities in Britain also stand to benefit 
—in three ways. 

First: abundant power invigorates a country’s 
economy, and usually enables it to buy more 
abroad—including goods from Britain. 

Second: the sale of power-producing equipment 


Power is the business of “ENGLISH Hae 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LTD., MARCONI HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON W.C.2: 


earns large sums of foreign currency for Britain— 
and enables us to buy more food and raw materials. 
Third: the experience English Electric gains in 
supplying equipment for one overseas country is 
then at the disposal of all. Greece benefits from 
English Electric’s home experience—Britain bene- 
fits from the Company’s experience in Greece. This 
fund of international experience works for every- 
body. 

Creating the means to produce, distribute and use 
power is the business of The English Electric Com- 
pany. Power from coal and oil, power from water, 
power from the atom. Transformers and switch- 
gear to distribute this power. And modern electric 
trains, industrial motors and domestic appliances 
to use it. 

Truly, the world is crying out for more power— 
and in all of its activities The English Electric Com- 
pany is helping to satisfy this urgent need. 








USING MORE POWER IN AN ANCIENT PORT 


At Callao, Peru's first port, English Electric multi-operator we din’ 
equipment is in operation at the dry dock. 


... bringing you better living 


ee OPO et me dle _ teas 
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Look to Your 
Alliance 


BOUT this time of year it is normal for the defence and service ministries 
A to have a preliminary friendly knock-about with the draft of the following 
February’s defence white paper, before the serious match over their 
separate shares of the defence estimates begins. This year they probably will 
not bother. The mere advent of a brand-new Defence Minister does not 
ordinarily cancel the fixture, but since 1957 the defence white paper has increas- 
ingly bored everyone—including the House of Commons which debates it— 
to extinction. And Mr Watkinson is emphatically not the man to become 
involved in an anti-anticlimax at the outset of his term of office ; rather than 
risk this he may prefer to spare everyone his views on strategy for a while 
and not issue a defence white paper at all this time. 

This will be an acceptable piece of modesty, provided that it does not lead 
Mr Watkinson or anyone else to forget that making and remaking defence 
policy is now his job. The initial brief given to him by the Prime Minister, 
it is true, may well be simply to let the service ministries and staffs settle down and 
digest the Sandys revolution. Mr Watkinson may find them at first only too 
happy to assent to this. Under the Sandys reorganisation all three services were 
cut to the bone, but each was skilfully left with at least one glittering prize to 
take its mind off lost glories. Thus the army saw its strength reduced far below 
its own estimated minimum (to 165,000), but when it had got over the shock 
it discovered the rewards of rebuilding itself as a regular professional army, 
keeping itself to itself. The ensuing success of long-service recruiting, which 
enabled Mr Sandys to raise the target to 180,000, gave the army a new vision 
of itself, almost in 1914 terms ; and it is now quite disquietingly eager to rid 
itself of the last conscript. The Royal Navy, under Mr Sandys, was cut down 
to a mere sea-going police force, plus a carrier task force to help out the Americans 
if anything serious occurs ; the scrapping (long overdue) of its last battleship 
has presented the French with the joy of claiming that theirs is now the world’s 
third navy (they preserve the fean Bart). But the Royal Navy hugs to itself the 
knowledge that it is going to have atomic submarines: to emerge, or submerge, 
in a few years as a really modern nuclear fleet. The Royal Air Force, under 
Mr Sandys, lost its fighters and still has no replacement for its V-bombers in 
sight ; but it comforts itself that it is going to be the space-age guardian of 
Blue Streak, the intermediate range ballistic deterrent, in its underground 
emplacements. 

There is thus a temporary accommodation of warring interests in Whitehall. 
But it is a superficial concord—and fortunately so. Much more healthy for 
the constant rethinking of defence policy that is so indispensable in the present 
technological rat-race are the new interservice conflicts which Mr Watkinson 
will find, when he looks, lurking beneath the surface. The army is not 
going to be satisfied with a professional army of footsloggers ; its ambition is 
to make a reality of the 1957 promise that it should be a mobile force. It is 
therefore increasing its demands for air transport and air transportable equipment, 
at a cost that could be satisfied in the present defence budget only by cutting 
down somewhere else. The navy has not given up its former designs on the 
deterrent ; it is quietly waiting for the data to come in which will enable Mr 
Watkinson to compare the relative cost of investing in Polaris-type missiles 
mounted in nuclear submarines and ships with the cost of Blue Streak IRBMs 
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in deep emplacements ; it nurses a not entirely pious hope 
that Mr Watkinson will find that the navy can give him a 
bigger and safer bang for his buck. The RAF has some 
extensive ideas for solving the defence equation also. It will 
not be long before Mr Watkinson finds himself faced with 
much the same agonising reappraisals as Mr Sandys plunged 
into with such gusto in 1957. 

These are not the only, and perhaps not even the most 
serious, “ Which weapon, which service ? ” dilemmas that are 
due to impale Mr Watkinson. For the awful truth is 
that the basic Sandys solution to the defence problem is still 
proving to be no solution at all, and the basic problem is back 
on Mr Watkinson’s desk already: how to combine a credible 
nuclear deterrent and a credible conventional land-air-sea 
defence force in a defence budget of £1,500 million or so 
a year ? This is a problem that is never, never going to leave 
Mr Watkinson—until the day he can give up the bomb 
altogether. So long as he has the independent British deter- 
rent, on which the Government has insisted for over seven 
years now, he is going to be in trouble. Mr Sandys relied 
on the formula that the bomb cost only £150 million a year, 
less than the cost of two more divisions of footsloggers, 
and therefore dirt cheap at the price. But the cost of 
nuclear deterrence is inexorably increasing; and _ the 
£150 million a year is urgently needed by the “ conventional 
sector”’—for new anti-tank weapons, for instance, for more 
transport aircraft, for the whole range of up-to-date equipment 


The Economist 


NOVEMBER 5, 1859 


REORGANISED CONSERVATIVES 


Lord Derby . . . reconstituted the Conservative party on the 
q only basis on which it could at that moment be re-combined— 

the wish to revive protection. . . . But what has been the effect 
of this re-constitution of the Conservative party on the basis of 
Protection ? The first consequence has been that with the inevitable 
progress of society and of opinion, the party have been obliged to 
abandon that principle; and that, when they did so, they scarcely 
seemed to have any principles left to them at all. They had to do what 
Sir Robert Peel did under circumstances far more really unfavourable 
than his. He changed his principles undoubtedly, but he made a great 
sacrifice when he did so. He broke up a great party organisation, and 
undid, by that act, the labour of years. But Lord Derby, who had 
re-combined the Conservative party on the only principle on which 
in 1845 it would consent to be re-combined, was obliged to sacrifice 
that principle to gain office. He had to do for a party, if not for a 
personal object, that which Sir Robert Peel did seven years before, 
at the greatest sacrifice which, in our time, a Parliamentary Minister 
has made to carry any measure. The moral effect which this conduct 
of Lord Derby has produced on the nation is, we do not doubt, a 
diffused distrust of his party. Persons who belong to no definite political 
party, or who are attached to one but slightly, and who quietly follow 
events, have ever since said:—‘‘ We do not know what the Conservatives 
believe... .” In truth, it was not advisable that in 1845 the Conserva- 
tive party, as such, should maintain its existence. .. . A Conservative 
party would, doubtless, have gradually grown up as time went on. 
Some party which adheres upon conviction to that which already 
exists, is almost always to be found in a free country. But as it was 
sure to arise of itself, it was foolish to galvanise it into activity. The 
effect of the recommendation of the Duke of Wellington to Lord Derby 
to reorganise the Conservative party, has been, that it has never been 
well organised since, and that even now, most persons cannot tell what 
its principles, in fact, are. 
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that the men recruited still need, and indeed for the higher 
pay of professional soldiers which the decline in recruiting 
figures already suggests to be necessary. 

As a result, Mr Watkinson faces exactly the same conun- 
drum as his predecessor faced when he was handed his trouble- 
shooting brief by Mr Macmillan nearly three years ago. What 
Mr Watkinson must at all costs not do is to look at it in his 
predecessor’s fatally insular and blinkered spirit. The 1957 
white paper did many sensible things to the services—and 


to the brasshats—but it has made Mr Watkinson’s problem . 


far more difficult because of one basic miscalculation. The 
Sandys policy made sense only in terms of Western European 
interdependence ; but its author failed to realise that the 
reactions to it of Britain’s allies in Nato would in fact make 
interdependence more difficult to attain. Consequently, it is 
now a millstone round Mr Watkinson’s—and Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd’s—neck. The new Minister of Defence will find this 
dramatically illustrated when he goes to Paris next week. 


\ 


HE misfortune is that the 1957 white paper has been 
2 translated into French, and has become de Gaulle policy ; 
and there simply is not room for two countries with Sandys 
defence policies in one Nato. In Paris Mr Watkinson is going 
to find (if Lord Mountbatten has not told him already) that 
the major defence problem now is to make Nato work at all. 
In facing this Mr Watkinson ought to discover what Mr Sandys 
began by forgetting—that Britain’s defence policy must first 
and last derive from the alliance, that the alliance is not just 
one of Britain’s many commitments round the world. This 
should become clear to Mr Watkinson when he sees what the 
French version of the Sandys policy means. In Mr Sandys’s 
hands it meant the withdrawal from the Rhine of one British 
division and half the tactical air force, on the airy assurance 
that Britain’s bomb made up the difference ; in French hands 
it means the withdrawal of France from any effective role in 
joint western defence, until such time as France gets the bomb, 
deals with its many world commitments, and creates a 
Sandysian balance of national nuclear and conventional forces. 

The combined effect of British and French policy on the 
effective strength of the alliance—as seen from Shape to-day 
—discounts a deal of peace. At a time when Russian nuclear 
and missile technology is opening up “the missile gap” 
between America and Russia, it commits Nato to an even 
greater reliance on nuclear deterrence in the event of the 
sun going in again on the other side of the summit and dirty 
weather supervening. The shield is not getting stronger ; 
it is getting weaker. General Norstad has had to go 
to Washington this week to try to persuade President 
Eisenhower not to weaken it still further—either by emulating 
Britain and France in cutting United States field forces in 
their turn, or by surrendering to French demands for an inner 
triumvirate (which would inevitably reduce the effort and the 
co-operation of the smaller powers in the chain). And 
the Sandys policy has now begun to catch on in Germany, too, 
where the demand is growing for national balanced forces 
with nuclear capability too—beginning with larger warships 
to carry that capability on (and under?) the sea. 

The danger is that Mr Watkinson will be told by brasshats 
happily rid of Mr Sandys that, in view of all these un- 
toward developments, it is lucky Mr Sandys made the insular 
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decisions he did. If the worst comes to the worst, say some 
soldiers and civil servants, Britain can now regard itself as a 
tight little island with balanced (if small) national forces. 
Britain can be nothing of the kind, any more than France or 
Germany can. Self-sufficient defence is not just a delusion ; 
it is the relapse of the addict into his delusion. If peace breaks 
out—and some defence experts are beginning to say “it had 
better! ’—all will, of course, be well. But Mr Watkinson’s 
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particular ‘job is certainly not to plan on the assumption 
that peace will break out, but to help provide the free world 
with an insurance against worse things. Let him do so ; but 
before he starts stocktaking in the British department of the 
concern, let him talk to Britain’s partners and look at the 
concern as a whole. The exordium on British defence policy 


used to be “ Look to your moat.” To Mr Watkinson it should 
be “ Look to your alliance.” 


Boldly in Hazard 


Some suggestions for improving Mr Butler’s 
Betting and Gaming Bill 


reforms is: does a minister require courage to intro- 

duce it? Mr Butler’s Betting and Gaming Bill has 
been brought forward despite the certainty that it will be criti- 
cised by some powerful and varied interests whom no aspiring 
prime minister would willingly annoy without very strong 
reasons. So the layman should start with a bias in favour of it 
—but not so heavy a bias as to close his mind to the desirability 
of making some amendments to the bill in committee, and of 
altering some of its immediate effects by the imposition of new 
taxes on gambling in the next budget. 


The betting acts which this bill will replace were outstand- 
ing examples of “one law for the rich and another for the 
poor.” Originally, they were not necessarily the worse for 
that. The defensible view of past legislators was that there 
was no point in stopping those who could afford it from 
throwing their money away, but that if those who could not 
afford to do so gambled, they might become an added burden 
to the community and should therefore be restrained. Hence 
the law that until now has forbidden cash betting off the 
course ; the idea was that credit betting was beyond the means 
of the poor, because bookmakers would not accept bets from 
those of uncertain financial standing. 


This originally defensible Victorian and Edwardian logic 
has since been eroded by two factors. One of them is the 
factor of economic advance ; libertarians argue that even the 
unskilled labourer who insists on gambling nowadays is less 
likely than he was fifty years ago to snatch the bread from 
his children’s mouths, though he may deprive them of a 
television set. This point about the diminution of social evils 
should not be pushed too far. There are some tragic cases 
of the impoverishment of nitwits by the gambling habit even 
today ; if there seemed to be any real danger that the sudden 
(and possibly very large) proliferation of betting shops now to 
be permitted would lead to anything like an equivalent increase 
in gambling by people who cannot afford it, it might be prudent 
to oppose the bill. 


But such an increase does not seem very likely. For the 
second factor that has eroded the logic of the old betting acts 
is that many moderately enthusiastic gamblers have gradually 
become able to place cash bets even under the present system, 


albeit illegally. In some places they have laid bets with 
bookmakers’ runners at the street corners ; in some provincial 


O*: simple test of any complicated bill that proposes 


cities bookmakers have been notoriously willing to accept 
illegal cash bets in their offices in person or by post; in 
factories and offices up and down the country, cash bets have 
been placed with employees who either conduct their own 
bookmaking businesses or act as agents for a bookmaker ; 
and so on. The police have made efforts to stop these 
illegalities in some areas and cases, but in others they have 
pretty well given up. The same anomaly of the discriminate 
blind eye has occurred with gambling machines in amusement 
arcades and fun fairs; everywhere devices like “fruit 
machines” have been illegal, but everybody knows that in 
some areas they have openly been allowed. 

Mr Butler’s bill makes the virtually clean sweep of these 
ineffective acts which the Willink commission recommended 
eight years ago. It has four main aims, and three of them seem 
to be pursued—at this first stage—reasonably efficiently. 

First, the bill makes provision for licensed betting shops— 
under fairly strict conditions against loitering on the premises, 
with a ban on listening to television or radio broadcasts of races 
there, and with statutory powers residing in the authorities 
to prescribe periods during which the shops may not be 
open or winnings may not be paid out. The latter powers, 
which appear to go slightly beyond those recommended by 
the Willink commission, are welcome ; if a sleezy crowd of 
addicts does hang around the betting shops each afternoon, 
despite the law against loitering, the authorities should not 
hesitate to decree that winnings cannot be paid out during 
racing hours. 

Secondly, all bookmakers will in future need a permit from 
their local justices even to carry on the sort of credit betting 
which they operate now ; and this permit may be refused if 
evidence is produced that the applicant is not a fit and proper 
person to hold one. This is a wise provision for purposes of 
registration as well as of control—until now nobody has had 
any real idea of how many bookmakers there are in the country. 
Thirdly, the bill provides that amusement arcades and fun 
fairs will require a permit from the local authority, and the 
law about gaming machines used in them is to be liberalised 
(although not to the full extent that present police practice in 
some parts of the country in fact allows). Fourthly, it will no 
longer technically be an offence to play bridge or any other 
game for money in one’s own home or club ; but this part of 
the bill is hedged round with fussy provisions that try to limit 
the circumstances and methods by which those who organise 
such games can command a fee. To judge from all past experi- 
ence, these clauses about gaming in clubs, as they stand now, 
are not going to work ; the authorities seem to be working 
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themselves into the same silly position about gaming as they 
are trying to escape from about betting. 


OR betting and amusement arcades, however, Mr Butler 
has taken the right first steps. The next question will be 
whether Mr Amory decides to follow this by taking the right 
second ones. The suggested charges for bookmakers’ off-course 
licences, even though they~may seem steep to bookmakers 
themselves ({100 for the first year’s licence, £1 for each 
renewal), are not expected to do more than cover the costs of 
operating the licensing system, and may not even do that. A 
strong case emerges for adding an excise duty on top of this 
licensing fee in the next budget, as has been done with tele- 
vision licences, Betting may not be any worse a social vice 
than drinking or smoking, but these other addictions have 
always had to bear indirect taxes’; a Chancellor is twice blessed 
when he discourages our foibles and helps to pay for our gov- 
ernment at the same time. Admittedly, if any duty on book- 
makers’ licences were made too heavy a new crop of unlicensed 
bookmakers might spring up on the streets and elsewhere. But 
the new bill provides sterner penalties to help to stop that, and 
thus makes the collection of at least a moderate tax on betting 
probably practical for the first time. 

The same corrective of a duty (or of a tax charge for admis- 
sions) could also very reasonably be applied to licensed amuse- 
ment arcades ; these are forms of entertainment that are at 
least as appropriate as cinemas to be bearers of entertainment 
tax. Possibly there is a case for suggesting that the law about 
gaming machines in such arcades ought to be very slightly 
relaxed (perhaps at local option) in return. But it is about 
gaming that the Government most needs to think again. If the 
bill goes through in its present form a rash of rather shady 
gaming clubs, slightly at variance with the complicated new 
law, seem only too likely to spring up. Is there not a much 
better alternative ? Would it really be so very shocking if a 
few licensed casinos, strictly controlled and relatively expen- 
sive to get into, with an obligatory admission charge including 
a heavy element of tax, were to be set up at local authorities’ 
options in some seaside resorts and perhaps just outside some 
big cities ? Enterprising backbench MPs would perform a 
public service if they proposed amendments to the bill, 
designed to make this sort of development more practicable 
and the growth of hole-in-the-corner gaming clubs more diffi- 
cult. (One would be ready to lay a moderately taxed bet with 
Mr Butler that Britain will move towards a licensed casino 
system some time in the next twenty years, and there would be 
advantages in tidiness and logic in making the move now.) 

One other political problem remains. The Stewards of the 
Jockey Club have made representations to the Government 
that the bill should provide a compulsory levy from all off- 
the-course betting to help horse-racing as a sport. It is to 
Mr Butler’s credit that he has told these very influential people 
that there are “ difficulties ” in their suggestion, and has merely 
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referred it to an interdepartmental committee for considera- 
tion. One can sympathise with the aristocratic members of the 
Jockey Club. At present the tote and bookmakers on the race- 
courses (through the special admission fees they have to pay) 
contribute to the finance of racing ; but bookmakers off the 
course, whose business may now be increased at their expense, 
do not. Most British racecourses are desperately short of 
money to finance even their present rather dingy standard of 
facilities ; they are obliged to charge high fees to owners for 
entering horses in their races and to offer very low prize 
money. Because of this, and because of the high cost of train- 
ing a thoroughbred, the owner of the averagely unsuccessful 
racehorse probably loses more than £500 a year on it. It is 
not surprising that he thinks that the off-course betting indus- 
try has an obligation to contribute towards the sport on which 
it has grown so fat. 


HAT the Jockey Club’s proposal amounts to, however, is 
Wy that a levy on betting drawn off by the Exchequer 
should be used to help racehorse owners and bloodstock breed- 
ing, instead of to help other taxpayers generally. Bloodstock 
breeding, as racing men emphasise, is sometimes a valuable 
export trade, but it is also largely a pleasant pastime that is still 
avidly pursued by a few very rich men. Moreover, one reason 
why British racecourses are so hard up is that there are too 
many of them; if the leading tycoons of the racing world 
applied to their sport the workaday acumen that they use in 
their businesses, many uneconomic racecourses in crowded 
suburban areas would be sold off (often very profitably) for 
housing development, and the racecourses that remained would 
then be more fully utilised. Mr Butler’s new bill allows the 
tote authorities, as well as bookmakers, to set up off-the-course 
betting shops ; and it rightly provides new succour for racing 
by providing that bookmakers must henceforth pay a copyright 
fee when they use tote odds. Until those in charge of racing 
have rationalised the economics of their too diffuse sport, pleas 
for further statutory support should be treated with reserve. 
If Mr Butler and Mr Amory were to follow up the bill in 
this way—with some further amending liberalisations about 
gaming, with a provisional “No” to the Jockey Club, and 
with new tax impositions all round—they would not be 
popular men. They would have to run a new gauntlet of 
criticism from some churchmen, all bookmakers, and many 
racehorse owners—a formidable trinity indeed ; the prospect 
of a bookmaker picking up a bishop in his Bentley on the way 
to a protest meeting, while blue-blooded bloodstock owners 
continue to write angry letters to The Times, is one to make 
any politician blench. But they would at last be discouraging 
gambling in a way that brought the state some profit, instead of 
trying to ban particular aspects of it in a way that makes the 
state look ridiculous. No other rulers of England have man- 
aged this since the days of Henry VIII. 
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Florentine Assize 


The Italian Christian Democrats have managed to 
preserve their unity. But the prospects for 


a stable and progressive government in Italy have still 
to be created 


HE OUTSIDERS—professional observers, foreign repre- 
| sentatives, politicians from rival parties—who crowded 
into Florence last week for the seventh congress of the 
Italian Christian Democrat party had good grounds for their 
interest. The Christian Democrats have ruled Italy, either 
alone or as leaders of a coalition, without interruption for 
fourteen years ; and so long as the present structure of Italian 
politics, particularly on the left, remains unchanged, no rival 
contender for the position of dominant political party is likely 
to emerge. But this does not make the party’s domestic life 
smooth. . 

Italian Christian Democracy embraces an extraordinary 
variety of political opinions ; landowners, trade unionists, big 
business men, all find themseives uncomfortably elbowing each 
other inside the same political home, which they share largely 
through their common allegiance to the Roman Catholic 
Church. The party’s chief danger has thus always come not 
so much from its political opponents as from its own internal 
divisions ; every Italian government which has received 
parliamentary investiture since the war has eventually fallen, 
not through an adverse vote in parliament, but through the 
backstage manceuvres of rival Christian Democrat factions. 
So far the political rivalries and political differences that have 
upset governments have not actually split the party. But the 
task of preserving Christian Democrat unity does not grow 
any easier. Since Signor De Gasperi died in 1954, no out- 
standing leader has emerged capable of uniting the whole 
party behind him as De Gasperi once did. A new complicat- 
ing factor has appeared with the détente in east-west relations, 
which threatens the party with a weakening of the compulsion 
to close its ranks against the menace of international com- 
munism. 

With one unifying force gone, and another beginning to 
weaken, the party’s contending factions were bound to reveal 
themselves with disturbing abandon at the Florence Congress. 
On top of this came Signor Fanfani’s decision to make a bid 
at the congress to regain the secretaryship of the party which 
he had been forced to resign in January. There were serious 
doubts about the party’s ability to stand the strain, especially 
if Signor Fanfani won the day. In the event, the delegates 
assembled in angry conclave in the little Pergola Theatre in 
Florence hovered on the edge of a split, but drew back in time. 
And the defeat of Signor Fanfani by the present secretary, 
Signor Moro, at the head of the centre-right, spared both 
the country a cabinet crisis and the Christian Democrat party 
the painful reappraisal that the victory of such a controversial 
and forceful personality would have inevitably entailed. 

Whether such far-reaching upsets to the Italian government 
and ruling party would have in the end been more salutary 
than dangerous to the country as a whole is a matter of 
speculation and opinion. The immediate consequences of the 
Christian Democrats’ very public display (it was a revelation 
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to nobody) of their differences seem likely to be small. Perhaps 
in natural reaction from the edge of the abyss, perhaps because 
of the common inclination of politicians to stay in office if 
they can, some busy work with paper and paste on the cracks 
in the party has already been accomplished. In the Florentine 
debates several members of Signor Segni’s cabinet (notably 
Signor Tambroni, the minister of the budget) sided with the 
fanfaniant ; but it was quickly made clear by both sides that 
there is no immediate question of their resignation. With 
Signor Segni off to London at the beginning of next month, 
with President Gronchi off to Moscow at some unspecified 
date, with preparations for a western summit gathering 
momentum, this is no time for a cabinet crisis which might 


hamper or interrupt Italy’s appearances on the international 
stage. 


OME shake-up in the government, however, seems likely 
some time in the next six to twelve months, if not before, 
and the changes will of course reflect the new balance of forces 
that emerges from the Florence congress. When the congress 
opened there were more than half-a-dozen clearly defined 
factions contending for power. But when during its last session 
the congress came to elect ninety members of the party’s new 
national council, it gave all but two seats either to the centre- 
right dorotei (52 seats) led by Signor Moro, or to the centre- 
left fanfaniani (36 seats). In the full council of 143 members, 
the centre-right will be rather more strongly represented and 
about twenty seats will be distributed among the smaller 
factions. This polarisation of the two main groups has the 
disadvantage of underlining the split in the party. On the 
other hand, the virtual elimination of both extremes might 
make it easier (provided—and it is a big proviso—that personal 
rivalries and temperamental difficulties do not get in the way) 
for the two rival centre groups to thrash out their differences 
and perhaps find some ground for co-operation. 

This at any rate is probably what Signor Moro would like. 
The new party secretary has emerged from the congress with 
an enhanced reputation for sincerity, moderation and good 
sense. In the months of angry polemics before the congress, 
he tried hard to minimise the differences between the dorotet 
and the fanfaniani. Since the congress, he is reported to be 
willing to propose that a number of Signor Fanfani’s supporters 
should join the party’s national executive which must shortly 
be elected ; whether the fanfaniani would accept such a pro- 
posal is uncertain. 
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In fact there is little difference in basic aims and principles 
between the two main groups of Christian Democrats.- Abroad, 
there are differences in emphasis ; the one may regard Russian 
overtures with greater caution than the other ; the one may 
look first to western Europe, while the other seeks to devise 
a special role for Italy in tue Mediterranean and the Arab 
world. But basically both of them (and any other non- 
communist Italian government) are strongly committed to 
Nato and the western alliance, and both are anxious to obtain 
as big a share as possible for Italy in the councils of the west. 
At home, both subscribe to economic progress, social justice 
and anti-communism ; the present Segni government has 
carried into law several projects initiated by the previous 
Fanfani cabinet. 

But Signor Fanfani believes passionately that only a really 
radical and dynamic programme of social and economic reform 
will cure Italy’s social and economic ills, and above all close 
the dangerous gap between the growing expansion and pros- 
perity of the north and the black poverty and economic stagna- 
tion of most of the south. In Signor Fanfani’s view, if the party 
does not accept the necessity for such a policy, including a 
much more active part by the state in the industrialisation of 
the south, it will be simply making a mockery of its ideals 
and preparing the way for communism. The trouble is that 
too many of Signor Fanfani’s measures would be likely to 
cut across the interests of too many Christian Democrat 
supporters ; and the Church, which has such a dominant voice 
in the counsels of. Christian Democracy, distrusts Signor 
Fanfani as an instrument of reform. 

For the Christian Democrats, indeed, who fall short of a 
majority in the present Chamber by some thirty seats, the 
problem of their relations with the other parties is of major 
importance ; it is also a big bone of contention between the 
groups within the party. Signor Segni has been accepting 
the support of the extreme Right (monarchists and neo-fascists) 
as.well as of the Liberals, while including none of them within 
his government. This dependence on the extreme Right is 
no doubt as distasteful personally to Signor Segni as it is to 
Signor Fanfani ; he has put up with it so far, holding that 
he has no choice. Some other means of support, however, 
may have to be sought before long, if the sense of the party 
congress is not to be ignored ; this seemed to suggest a turn to 
the left in policy and an aversion to accepting parliamentary 
support from the extreme Right. 
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One solution, now being advocated by the Liberals, would 
be a return to the quadripartito, the alliance between the 
clerical and lay parties (Christian Democrats, Social Demo- 
crats, Liberals and Republicans), which De Gasperi used 
to advocate so consistently as a means of avoiding a fresh 
outbreak of the traditional conflict between lay and clerical, 
Guelphs and Ghibellines. This solution would be arith- 
metically satisfactory but is apparently politically impossible ; 
the Liberals and the Social Democrats would, it is believed, 
never bring themselves to agree about anything. 


To the 270 Christian Democrat deputies, almost half the 
votes in a Chamber of nearly 600 are either untouchable 
or tainted ; 140 are locked up by the Communists, nearly fifty 
belong to the extreme right, and 84 belong to the Nenni 
Socialists who stubbornly refuse to attain respectability by 
cutting their ties with the Communists. So long as the 
parliamentary equation remains so unpromising—and there 
is no reason to suppose that fresh elections would change it 
ahy more radically than the elections last year did—no 
Christian Democrat government, whatever group within the 
party it represents, will find it easy either to find a stable 
and comfortable majority or to pursue an active social and 
economic policy. 


Ma will depend on the path followed by Signor Nenni, 
and on whether or not he can separate himself from the 
Communists. His unity of action pact with them is gone, 
for good. Cautiously but clearly he is moving away from 
them ; he is quite ready on occasion to assert his independence 
in parliament, as when he refused to support the Communists 
in the foreign affairs debate last month. But the Communists 
are playing a clever game, conducting themselves in a sweetly 
reasonable way which it is difficult for Signor Nenni to quarrel 
with, even if he wanted to. Moreover, how can he, who 
missed one opportunity to break with the Communists three 
years ago at the time of the Hungarian revolt, repudiate them 
now with the air full of talk of an east-west détente, and with 
President Gronchi himself getting ready to go to Moscow ? 
Yet for many Christian Democrats (although not perhaps for 
the general public) with the horrid example of Signor Milazzo 
before their eyes, the dangers of having any truck with the 
Communists are more threatening than ever ; Signor Milazzo, 
a dissident Christian Democrat, is now in power in Sicily, 
backed behind the scenes by the Communists, and believed in 
Rome to be gradually falling under their control. 


There is clearly no easy or immediate answer to the problem 
raised for Italian democracy by the effective exclusion of 
the progressive forces from power. The solution probably 
lies in a long, doubtless painful, evolution of the Christian 
Democrat party leftwards. It might, in the distant future, 
involve a split in the party and the alliance of its progressive 
forces with a Socialist party free of the remnants of its Com- 
munist entanglement. In the meantime the progressive groups 
in the party have a dual task: to demonstrate to the Socialists 
and the working class voters that social and economic reforms 
are not a Communist monopoly, and to convince the Church 
and the vested interests that reforms do not bring communism 
in their train. This process may have started at Florence. 
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Removing the Dustsheet 


Could Britain’s provincial museums be made 
into more exciting centres of local cultural life— 
as museums are, for example, in Holland? 


ROOM that is musty and ill-lit. In the far corner, two 
A moulting owls staring gloomily from their glass case 

at a pile of Victorian bric-a-bac: on the floor, some 
interesting iron and woodwork almost hidden beneath a ragged 
display of local remains. This is the conventional, and too 
often the correct, impression that most people carry around 
with them of their local museum. Examples of good and well- 
labelled collections of English furniture or paintings are 
occasionally to be found; enthusiastic displays of local 
archaeology are rather more common ; some of the large pro- 
vincial museums even house major works of art. But a 
formidable effort will be required before the standard of the 
bulk of the country’s museums can be raised to anything like 
an acceptable level. 

The plight of the provincial museums reflects the plight of 
Britain’s art life outside London generally. There is little 
enough cultural enthusiasm to build on in the provinces now- 
adays, and what there is is sucked inexorably towards London. 
This is true of the theatre, music and painting. but is illus- 
trated most painfully by museums. In London, the great 
national art collections housed in the National Gallery, the 
Tate, the British Museum, the Victoria and Albert, and the 
other Kensington museums are fairly well financed, very well 
displayed and usually well attended. But the 800 or so pro- 
vincial museums are always short of funds ; usually short of 
good exhibits (though not as short as the generally appalling 
layout would lead one to believe) ; and, above all, because the 
local museums service has too often been the last resort of 
those who have failed at everything else, they are desperately 
short of enterprising management. 

The shortage of money and management in museums starts 
a vicious circle. Outside London, the total of local authority 
grants to museums in 1956 was £1.6 million ; private grants 
and bequests might have brought this total up to £2 million. 
The only other source of funds is the grant (now £15,000 a 
year) made available through the Victoria and Albert to help 
art purchases in the provinces. Spread over 800 museums, 
these sources enable an “average” provincial museum to 
spend rather over £2,000 a year ; but since almost half the total 
funds goes to the twenty largest provincial galleries (notably 
those in Birmingham, Liverpool, Glasgow, Leicester and 
Manchester) most museums have much less to spend than this. 
Few are able to keep their exhibits in proper repair, let alone 
buy new ones ; they survive, if at all, only because some elderly 
person has found in museum work a pleasant if unremunerative 
retreat from the cares of the world. 

The shortage of money might not in fact be sp acute 
if museum management were in better hands; there is 
support to be tapped if museums could be made to seem more 
worthwhile. Under the Local Government Act of 1948, 
local authorities are authorised to spend the equivalent of a 
6d. rate on art patronage ; their actual expenditure in 1958— 
an average of a 3d. rate on museums and galleries and 3d. 


on music and drama—means that they were spending less than 
one-sixth of the amount allowed. (The block grant system, 
by discouraging marginal spending by local authorities, may 
have reduced this figure still further). In places where museum 
management has been good, however, the money made avail- 
able has come much closer to the ceiling ; Birmingham alone 
spent £164,000 on its museum in the year ended in March, 
1958. But good management is impossible with salaries at 
their present levels. Even for quite senior posts, a typical 
appointment is advertised as for “ university graduate with 
Museums Association diploma: salary {£650-£725 a year.” For 
junior posts, only the bottom rates negotiated by NALGO (the 
union of local government officers) operate. One poor old 
curator was recently discovered in the west country earning 
only £120 a year. Since the quality of a museum is so much a 
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matter of what its curator makes of it, there is little wonder 
that many of them make it so bad. 

They manage things much better in some places abroad. 
In Holland, the interpretation given to the word “ museum ”— 
a temple of the Muses, or of all the arts—makes possible a 
great variety of displays aimed largely at familiarising ordinary 
people with all types of art. Dutch museums often have 
excellent restaurants and contain such treasures as the Van 
Beuningen collection, bought last year for £2 million by the 
Rotterdam City Council. In the United States also, many 
museums have succeeded in becoming centres of the com- 
munity. The Baltimore Museum of Art, among others, has 
succeeded in making art chic and museum membership a 
distinction. On its income of about {£100,000 a year the 
museum runs exhibitions of all sorts, lecture courses, a picture- 
hire service, a music group and an annual ball, as well as 
staging the more serious displays that are every gallery’s staple 
diet. All these activities are highly successful. The same 
interest in amateur arts also exists in Britain, as the over- 
flowing classes of adult painters and the booming sales of 
“ teach yourself” books show. The difference is that almost 
none of the enthusiasm is ever channelled into a museum 

The idea of making museums the centre of a revived pro- 
vincial art life in England is in itself respectable enough. It 
was the main recommendation of the Bridges Committee to 
the Gulbenkian foundation this spring that the foundation 
should support this ; the anti-ugly pamphlets of both political 
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parties before the election carried the idea a stage further. The 
Conservative “ Challenge of Leisure ” recommended that both 
the National Gallery and the Victoria and Albert museum 
should circulate more of their works around the country and 
that an emergency fund of £75,000 a year for five years should 
be set up to stimulate provincial art life. These are really 
minimum requirements, though they could have the incidental 
effect of making local councils pay more attention, and thus 
more money, to the museums in their area. But looking further 
ahead, changes in the museum service itself may be even 
more important. 


S OME of the changes that are needed are already beginning 

to take place. The first need is clearly to find out what 
the provincial museums actually contain. Nobody knows this 
at present ; until they do, little can be done either to build up 
museum coilections where they are weak or to get rid of 
rubbish. (A modification of the rather rigid rules governing 
disposal would help here). Such a survey is now being con- 
ducted by the Museums Association, the co-ordinator and 
pressure group for museum activities. 

In the long run it may well lead to good collections being 
built up in a much smaller number of galleries than at present, 
and to these being circulated regularly among the towns in 
their area. This would be helped if the Treasury accepted 
the sensible suggestion, made by the hitherto rather sleepy 
Standing Commission on Museums and Galleries, that all 
good art—and not, as at present, only the very best—should 
be accepted in place of death duties. There is a good chance 
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that it may. If so, the precedent set when the Chatsworth 
pictures were acquired for the nation in 1958 could most 
usefully be extended to cover lesser works of art found missing 
from provincial collections. 

If this process of artistic decentralisation is to work in 
practice, there must be regional bodies in the museums service 
to receive the gifts and other forms of government aid. This 
is just what there conspicuously has not been in the past. 


' Some grouping, though not enough, is now going on. The 


museums in the south western counties from Cornwall to 
Wiltshire have formed themselves into a single federation and a 
highly successful exhibition of old masters has already been 
circulated to both Plymouth and Bristol. Other regions may 
follow later. But the pace is slow and the major task of shap- 
ing the collections into a form suitable not ‘only for schools 
and adult education, but also for the enjoyment of the public 
as a whole, has hardly begun. 

The key to this, and to so many other of the museums’ 
problems, is once again personnel. Drastic changes here will 
have to be made if the museums of today are to become more 
like the artistic coffee houses of tomorrow. Much more use 
than now could be made of part-time work in the museums, 
both of married women on a few afternoons a week and of 
university students in their vacations. (A knowledgeable guide, 
such as a student can quickly become, is usually much better 
appreciated than an old worthy reciting his lines.) But just as 
long as curatorship is a sinecure and the average pay a pittance, 
no real life can ever be breathed into the provincial museums. 
The money to provide a much higher salary scale is probably 
the museums’ basic requirement. It should be given to every 
one that can show an exciting plan for its stewardship. 
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MR EISENHOWER 


; Since Mr Eisenhower intends to arrive 
in Paris on December 19th and to leave on 
the 21st for Rabat, it means that the western 





December’s Grand Tour 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S swing through 

nine capitals in Asia, the Middle East 
and Europe next month adds a new dimen- 
sion to the pre-summit exchanges, and to 
American diplomatic strategy as a whole. 
The “new Ike” that western Europe saw 
freed from Mr Dulles’s leading strings in 
September has now broken loose with a 
vengeance. But Mr Herter himself is plainly 
not averse to giving his willing horse its 
head. As our Washington correspondent 
reports on page 505, Mr Herter has been 
pushing through a peaceful revolution in 
the higher echelons of the State Depart- 
ment that coincides with Mr Eisenhower’s 
pursuit of the diplomatic initiative. 

The visit to Delhi is clearly an imperative 
of American policy now that the axis of the 
cold war has shifted to Asia. Mr Eisen- 
hower’s arrival should not be interpreted 
as a bid to intervene in India’s present 
quarrel with the Chinese, but his going 


there may help to stimulate if not a full 
understanding, at least a closer feeling be- 
tween Delhi and Washington that has been 
missing for too long. If Delhi was in the 
programme, Rawalpindi had to be too. It 
is significant that Mr Eisenhower is also 
going to Afghanistan, a country that, like 
Persia, has seemed to be under some Rus- 
sian pressure in the past months but which 
has a long, if not always successful, experi- 
ence of American economic aid. 

Ankara and Rome have governments 
liable to be embarrassed by any American 
tendency to conciliate Russia. Greek rela- 
tions with the United States colled off sadly 
in Mr Dulles’s day, and need restoration. 
It is a sensible gesture that the President 
should go home through Morocco, where 
the American decision to evacuate the 
strategic air bases has lightened the atmo- 
sphere. Will there be time to drop a hint 
there about Algeria ? 


summit will be a brief affair, The time 
will not allow for fundamental discussions 
on the differences between Washington and 
London on the one hand and Paris and 
Bonn on the other over German policy and 
the whole conception of the approaching 
talks with Mr Khrushchev. A short demon- 
stration of what now passes for western 
unity may be desirable. But it makes it all 
the more necessary that the basic inter- 
allied debate should now be pressed forward 
in private. 


INDIA AND CHINA 


Russia “ Uncommitted” 


a evidently did not relish Mr 
Khrushchev’s personal declaration of 
neutrality in the Sino-Indian frontier dis- 
pute. His remarks on the subject at last 
week’s Supreme Soviet meeting were not 
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reported in the Chinese press until Tues- 
day. The Chinese leaders cannot be 
blamed if they feel that their continuing 
genuflections to Soviet leadership in com- 
munist solidarity are being poorly repaid 
by Moscow’s aloof and “ uncommitted ” 
attitude. 

Moscow can see what Peking chcoses to 
ignore—that China’s present tactics are 
setting back the communist cause 
throughout the East. Not only India is 
involved. Peking may have patched over 
its recent quarrel with Cairo; but now 
Indonesia is affronted by China’s tough 
reaction to the new plan to oust Chinese 
merchants from the Indonesian countryside 
in order to make room for rural co-opera- 
tives. (It is oddly ironic that Peking should 
be sacrificing its friendships by champion- 
ing the very “ foreign exploitation ” that it 
has always denounced.) 

In India, condemnation of China’s 
“arrogance ” (Mr Nehru’s favourite word) 
and aggressiveness is now almost universal. 
“China has delivered a mortal blow at 
Asia’s solidarity ” wrote the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika last week ; and Calcutta’s venerable 
nationalist organ went on to demand a 
“rethinking on broad lines of India’s foreign 
policy.” The Indian communists them- 
selves are openly divided ; the dissidents, 
led by Mr Dange and Mr Namboodiripad, 
have even forced the orthodox to agree to 
issue an Official party statement that there 
was “no justification” for the Chinese 
ambushing of Indian police in Ladakh. 
Mr Nehru, while proudly rejecting any 
idea that India needed support from its 
friends, has firmly ignored Peking’s latest 
threat—a threat to advance on the Assam 
front if India tries to oust its troops from 
Kashmir. But, with winter sealing the 
18,000-foot Karakoram passes, nothing will 
now dislodge the Chinese from north- 
eastern Kashmir—except, perhaps, a belated 
realisation of the stupidity of what they are 
doing ? 


RUSSIA AND FRANCE 


The Paying Guest 


M* KHRUSHCHEV’S diplomatic remarks 
before the Supreme Soviet were par- 
ticularly conciliatory towards France. It 
remains to be seen whether he will go the 
whole hog and cut down Russian propa- 
ganda attacks on General de Gaulle in the 
same way as he made President Eisenhower 
sacrosanct before going to Washington. It 
is likely that the projected atomic tests in 
the Sahara lie too close to Russian disarma- 
ment tactics, and too close to west African 
interests, for at least one radio campaign to 
be silenced now, Even so, recalling that 
General de Gaulle had expressed his accep- 
tance of the Oder-Neisse line, Mr 
Khrushchev repaid him with the handsome 
admission that the general’s offer of self- 
determination 

may play an important role in the settle- 

ment of the Algerian question. It will play 
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this role if it does not remain a mere 


decision but is supported by realistic 
steps. 


He even had a word to say for a Franco- 
Algerian association : 
It is known that historically formed 


close bonds exist between Algeria and 
France. . 


Apart from the passing confusion in the 
French communist ranks, to which M. 
Thorez’s long training has made him 
accustomed, these words seemed likely to 
give further offence to the Chinese, whose 
op2n sympathy for the Algerian rebels has 
never been shared in Moscow. Mr 
Khrushchev has prudently refused to recog- 
nise the Algerian government-in-exile. If 
the suggestions being made in Paris that he 
wants to see Algeria himself are true, he 
may yet enjoy the unmarxist experience of 
a settlers’ welcome, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Settling In 


aa new Parliament has started well. The 
generally good-humoured debate on 
the address seemed to show that it would 
not be overburdened at the outset with 
rancours carried over from its predecessor. 
Private members continue to show healthy 
signs of challenging the more stifling of 
recent conventions. The latest instance is 
the attempt on both sides of the House to 
get more questions about the nationalised 
industries accepted. Originally, when the 
Labour Government set these industries up, 
it ruled that questions should not be allowed 
on matters affecting day-to-day management, 
on the grounds that it would otherwise be 
impossible to retain first-class business men. 
Since this sounded like conceding a point 
to them, the Tories acquiesced. 

But now it is clear that there is inade- 
quate means of expression of public com- 
plaints about the way in which nationalised 
industries are being run. The Opposition 
no longer feels the need and realises the 
unwisdom of trying to defend every detail 
of its original handiwork. The Tories too 
should have sufficient self-assurance by now 
to take a constructive interest in improving 
the running of the industries, rather than 
oscillating between studied indifference 
and a desire to discredit. Continual poli- 
tical interference with business decisions 
within these industries has to be avoided. 
But where there is a pattern of error, ques- 
tioners should be able to elicit the facts as 
a foundation for future suggestions of re- 
form. There are nice distinctions to be 
made, but members are right in feeling that 
it is time the balance swung somewhat 
more towards Parliament. 

Another source of backbench pressure on 
the Government is likely to come from its 
own strengthened party ranks. There have 
been signs that many Tories want to use 
their victory to bring relief to the “ new 
poor,” the depressed professional classes. 
The lines for this campaign were mapped 
out by Brigadier Sir Otho Prior-Palmer 
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(who deserves some sort of prize for making 
no fewer than ten crisp, substantial—though 
in some cases socially indefensible—sug- 
gestions in the course of a seventeen-minute 
speech). Sir Otho’s list included tax relief 
for school fees, free prescriptions for private 
patients, a local graduated income tax to 
replace the rating system, and the putting 
of a date on the Government’s undated War 
Loan. Some of these points (and the peren- 


- nial demand to abolish Schedule A tax) 


were brought up again by Tory members 
on Tuesday when the Chancellor faced his 
first questions, and more is obviously going 
to be heard of them. 


Focus on Nye 


M* BEVAN has been having a splendid 
time as Deputy Leader of the 
Opposition. In his first week he spoke up 
for the backbenchers against the whips. In 
his second he produced a completely un- 
authorised proposal to televise all House 
of Commons debates “live” on a separate 
channel. It was perhaps unfortunate ‘that 
his proposal coincided exactly with the 
dropping of just such an experiment by thé 
West German Parliament—on the grounds 
that speakers played up too much to the 
cameras and scrambled to speak at peak 
viewing times, and that politicians were 
becoming discredited by the candid camera 
shots of empty benches and inattentive 
listeners. Mr Gaitskell neatly paid Mr 
Bevan back for his omission to give him 
advance warning of his proposal by remind- 
ing him of his own words of a few days back 
on the “ endless hours of infinite boredom, 
almost limitless stretches of arid desert ” 
that lay before new members. Would this 
make good television? 

Nevertheless Mr Bevan, who appears to 
have started viewing quite recently and to 
have been impressed with it, is absolutely 
right in his main thesis. Here is an oppor- 
tunity of trying to make Parliament more 
real to the people. The Government should 
arrange for the technical inquiry ‘which is 
all Mr Bevan has asked for at this 
stage. When this inquiry is made, it will 
almost certainly be discovered that a com- 
pletely parliamentary channel is impractic- 
able because of expense and the shortage 
of channels (at least until television makes 
use of ultra high-frequency wavelengths). 
This, together with the problem of the 
“arid desert” and the fact that question 
time and the principal opening speeches all 
take place in the afternoon (when few of 
those who might be interested could look 
in), points to an edited version. This in turn, 
as Mr Butler explained, raises the question 
of who should do the editing. Could not a 
Television Hansard Unit be established 
under the Speaker, which would employ its 
own strictly impartial staff? With the use 
of modern video tape it would be possible 
to put out, say, an hour’s programme (or 
an hour and a half in the case of a really 
major debate) immediately after the debate 
had concluded. One advantage this would 
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have for the Opposition, which Mr Bevan 
did not mention, is that the regular pre- 
sentation of its case would to some extent 
counteract the natural advantage which 
ministers now have of being for ever seen 
on newsreels going busily about their 
business. 


LABOUR PARTY 


W and Non-W 


R GAITSKELL cannot remain silent 
much longer. He has taken a 
calculated risk in sitting back in the chair at 
the Parliamentary Labour Party’s meetings 
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and letting sound off about the 
reasons for his party’s defeat. What has 
happened as a result is that those who want 
to turn the party into a more contemporary 
instrument of have been thrown 
on to the defensive. Mr Douglas Jay made 
something of a personal come-back at this 
week’s meeting, by explaining that by less 
nationalisation he meant more public owner- 


ship. But this will not stop the trade 
union members ing of Mr Gaitskell 
rather as medizval barons were inclined to 


speak of the King—excellent in himself but 
surrounded by loathsome company. 

Mr Gaitskell’s immediate entourage 
includes several MPs who are rather con- 
spicuously non-W (non-working class). 


The Gaullist Creed 


ninemsn months after his return to 
power, General de Gaulle is, to almost 
all Frenchmen, more of a necessity than 
ever. Three events in the past weeks 
have contributed to this conviction: the 
general’s broadcast on Algerian policy on 
September 16th, the realisation that a 
right-wing conspiracy existed against M. 
Debré’s government last month, and the 
apparent success of French diplomacy in 
exploiting Mr Khrushchev’s visit to Paris 
as a means to postpone the summit meet- 
ing to the spring. The general’s power 
and popularity in France have never 
seemed greater. All this Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd is likely to find out for himself in 
Paris next week. 

Mr Lioyd will learn that hopes of an 
Algerian settlement are now higher in 
France than ever before: the political 
success of General de Gaulle’s broadcast 
in attracting popular support is admitted 
even by critics of Gaullist policy. At the 
same time, it has never been clearer to 
Frenchmen that the Fifth Republic hangs 
on a single life. “God Save the King,” 
wrote M. Maurice Duverger simply and 
devoutly in Le Monde on the morrow of 
last month’s plot. “If de Gaulle disap- 
peared now the nation would be plunged 
into chaos:” the truism is the naked truth. 
This monarchic image is deliberate; it is 
how the general envisages his own exer- 
cise of power. The Republic, M. J.—J. 
Servan-Schreiber has written, has become 
“a derisory word ”. 

Quite possibly Mr Lloyd will not see 
much of General de Gaulle himself; a 
foreign secretary, and a British one at that, 
must be content to talk at a lower level. 
But at least he can read General de 
Gaulle’s memoirs, if he has not already 
found time to do so. Le Salut, the third 
volume, published in Paris last week, is 
reported to have sold more than 80,000 
copies in the first two days. Since 
General de Gaulle is now the French 
Republic, apparently personifying the 
opinions of most Frenchmen about the 
world around them, it is a primary task 


for the western allies, and for Mr Lloyd 
personally, to understand exactly how the 
general’s mind works. 

It has become increasingly clear in the 
past eighteen months that the conduct of 
French policy abroad has been governed 
by the ineradicable impressions with 
which General de Gaulle emerged from 
the last war. Embedded in Le Salut, as 
in the general’s own thoughts, are the 
principles of diplomatic conduct that the 
outside world may have suspected 
General de Gaulle of entertaining, but 
which the Anglo-Saxon countries have 
been reluctant to accept as operative 
within the Atlantic alliance. 

General de Gaulle has now said plainly, 
with his accustomed calculation, that his 
policy is one of “ national ambition”. He 
has set himself to end the disunity and 
dissension that he believes to have been 
at the root of France’s failure in the war. 
From his own estimation of the parliamen- 
tary function, it is evident that the truly 
monarchical system of government with 
which France is now endowed is not 
meant to be temporary. This seems to be 
the will of the majority of the French 
people; it is something on which France’s 
allies can say little, but which they would 
be foolish not to recognise. It is a conse- 
quence of this outlook that General de 
Gaulle now insists on rebuilding the 
military power of France, including the 
possession of an independent nuclear 
armoury, to an extent that seems econ- 
omically unwise and careless of the diplo- 
matic implications. 

General de Gaulle does not possess this 
effective military power now; nor did he 
during the war. His desire to secure the 
visible recognition of French influence, by 
obtaining a seat in the inner directorate 
of the alliance, remains unchanged from 
his days in London. It may be thought 
remarkable that the general, who has in 
the past faithfully described each occasion 
on which he observed Churchillian sub- 
servience to American wishes during the 
conduct of the war, should persist in the 
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Some of these have omitted the usual 
buttering up of their W colleagues ; they 
have even failed to conceal their belief that 
it is the W members’ conservatism and 
philistinism that have put a brake on the 
party’s representing itself as the dynamic, 
no-nonsense advocate of reform. Others 
of the non-Ws have such shocking hobbies 
as the owning of racehorses. But the 
grievance above all others which the W 
MPs have against the non-W (either of the 
left or of the right) is that they write articles 
in newspapers ; in these they sometimes 
discuss the “private” problems of the 
party and the trade unions. The W mem- 
bers’ mania for secrecy, which does not 
sit at all well upon a supposedly progressive 


belief that such an inner directorate could 
be an affair of equals. The evidence is 
plain that the most cherished Gaullist 
victories were those in which France, even 
without great fleets or armies at that time, 
had its way with a Stalin or an Eisen- 
hower. What he did then, General de 
Gaulle plainly thinks, can be done again 
now on the path to the summit. 

The third principle of French action is 
of particular concern for the western 
allies, not least before the preparatory 
summit in Paris next month. The abiding 
lesson that General de Gaulle drew from 
the war is that diplomacy is always selfish, 
that it is con- 
ducted in selfish 
terms for selfish 
ends: that a 
great power 
never gives any- 
thing away. He 
has been unable 
to forgive Roose- 
velt’s treatment 
of Fighting 
France; he has 
never forgotten 
Britain’s actions 
in Syria, not 
least because 
they were taken 
in the name of 
the alliance as a 
whole. It must now be accepted that 
these feelings did not disappear with the 
personalities chiefly involved. 

This Gaullist state of mind was never 
hidden in the years after 1946; but it has 
mever received such clear expression 
before. Even more, France’s allies must 
now take into account the growing evi- 
dence that Gaullist diplomacy reflects the 
inner wishes of the French people. The 
carelessness and condescension of Anglo- 
Saxon policy towards France in the past 
is now being paid for. France has taken 
on the appearance of a dissatisfied nation, 
restless and aspiring, with old ambitions 
to fulfil and a new mystique to be obeyed. 
It is something that must occupy Mr 
Lloyd’s attention—and Mr Khrushchev’s, 
too. 
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OVERCOATS that fit 





Moss Bros have greater experience in providing men with clothes that 
fit perfectly than anyone else in the world. They were pioneers of fine 


quality ready-to-wear clothing. If you appreciate quality, buy your next | 


overcoat from Moss Bros. 
Prices start at 19 gns. Send for illustrated folder. 
Monthly subscription terms available. 


MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GARDEN W.C.2 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


Nearest Station: Leicester Square TEMple Bar 4477 


Open every Thursday until 7 p.m. 
AND BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 











finger-tips... 


Information on business conditions in 

every part of the world is always 

easily obtained from the Midland Bank’s 
Foreign Trade Information Department. 
This service is available through all branches 
of the Bank, and our staff will be pleased 

to help with problems connected with foreign 
markets, methods of payment and 

exchange control regulations. Through 

this specialised service you can, indeed, 


have the world at your finger-tips. 


MIDLAND BANK 
LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 
POULTRY LONDON -: E.C.2 
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Le en TI 
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A few last scrapings of strawberry jam, clinging to the inside 
of the jar. And a small boy with a winning smile. Could any 
mother say no? Of course not! And why should she? She 
knows that it’s good -in glass. 


I Glass never affects what’s in it. It makes the purest, most 
Can scrape hygienic containers of all for thousands of good things. 
Glass—chosen by manufacturers 


out the jar 9» Manufacturers are putting more and more new products into 
* 


glass containers. They get the service they need from United 
Glass Ltd. who provide them with first-class containers, backed 
by the research and design facilities of the United Glass 
Packaging Advisory Bureau. If you could use glass for your 
products, please get in touch. 


U N ITE D G LAS S Makers of bottles and jars for thousands of good things 


United Glass Ltd., Leicester House, 1-4 Leicester Square, W.C.2. Telephone: GERrard 8611. Telegrams: Glaspak, Lesquare, London. 
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party, spills over from industrial practice 
into politics. It does the Labour movement 
as much harm in one sphere as in the other. 

Mr Gaitskell is to make an important 
speech at the opening of the two-day party 
conference at Blackpool at the end of this 
month. He should seize that early oppor- 
tunity to say practically everything that he 
has to say. Although the situation inside 
the party is stickier than he must have 
hoped immediately after the election, there 
is still some room for movement. For in- 
stance, Mr Ellis Smith, the trade unionist 
who carried his class chip most prominently 
through the debate on the address, ended 
his speech by explaining the reason why 
“we do not need any advice from middle- 
class writers such as Mr Robert McKenzie”: 
he said that one of the party’s great 
proletarian founders had discovered for 
himself forty years ago that “nationalisa- 
tion in the old sense is no longer attrac- 
tive” and that “to a great extent he has 
been proved right.” On the other hand 
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many of the right wing intellectuals are 
in agreement with their critics that either 
public ownership or some other unify- 
ing principle must underlie the party’s 
various criticisms of society. Now, if only 
someone could hit on a principle. ... 


BELGIAN CONGO 


Turning on the Heat 


I AST weekend’s riots at Stanleyville have 
a certain resemblance to the Leopold- 


ville riots last January. They have the 


same background of urban unemployment, 
and they also follow the excitement pro- 
duced by an important political concession 
by the Belgians—in this case, M. de 
Schryver’s promise that the Congolese shall 
help form a Congo government next year. 
This concession had followed the deter- 
mination of the most important Congolese 













A MASK of unwonted unanimity scarcely 
hid the barrenness of the UN 
Assembly’s long drawn out debate on dis- 
armament. Apparently the world is ex- 
pected to applaud the spectacle of 
America and Russia jointly inducing all 
the other member governments to agree 
that general disarmament is generally 
desirable and to get out from under, con- 
signing the problem to the Nato-Soviet 
block teams which will meet, five a side, 
at Geneva in January. It was entertain- 
ing, admittedly, to see the two super- 
powers getting the Arabs to go along with 
the resolution, despite Mr Shukairy’s 
revealing protest that “Israel and dis- 
armament in the Middle East are incom- 
patible.” But one sympathised with Mr 
Krishna Menon’s appeal to cut the cackle. 

In the waste of words, a few sensible 
points were made: Dutch, Italian, 
Japanese and Jugoslav delegates, for 
example, stressed the need for new peace- 
keeping mechanisms in a disarmed world 
—a point covered by the British plan but 
not by the Soviet one. But little or no 
attempt was made to pin down either the 
Russians or the British. The non-nuclear 
powers were curiously incurious about 
Mr Khrushchev’s new notion of abolish- 
ing all conventional forces before tackling 
rockets ; and there was scant discussion 
of the vital question whether hidden 
stocks of nuclear weapons could or could 
not be fully detected. 

The Russians, for their part, left it to 
their press to raise a distant polemical 
clamour against the British proposal to 
strengthen world authority as the national 
soldiery faded away. The Americans 
were studiously non-committal. The 
general reluctance either to put or to 
answer questions made a mockery of the 
































Slow March to Disarmament 


delegates’ declared eagerness for rapid 
progress. Have Mr Khrushchev and Dr 
Adenauer been so persuasive, in arguing 
that disarmament should be the main dish 
for the “summit” table, that the rest of 
the world is now willing to await what 
crumbs may fall from that lofty repast? 

While the assembly at Turtle Bay turns 
to such livelier themes as France’s impen- 
ding Sahara bomb tests, the Geneva talks 
on how to supervise a suspension of tests 
have crawled into their second year. Pro- 
gress measured by painful inches is better 
than none at all; and on Tuesday Mr 
Tsarapkin yielded an inch. 

Since January, the Russians had refused 
to take into account the data then pre- 
sented to them on the “ Hardtack ” tests, 
made more than a year ago, which indi- 
cated that it would be harder to distin- 
guish underground nuclear tests from 
natural earthquakes than had been sup- 
posed. They had also rejected western 
proposals for going ahead with a policed 
ban on other tests, leaving underground 
ones (which do not endanger human 
health) to be dealt with later; and only 
last week they turned down Mr Lloyd’s 
suggestion of a joint staging of under- 
ground tests to determine the scientific 
facts in public. Now they have agreed to 
a scientific reappraisal. 

The concession need not be a great one, 
for since “Hardtack” the subsequent 
Berkner Report, published in June, has 
suggested improved methods of seismic 
identification; this report holds out hope 
that, given such improvements, the scale 
of the monitoring network agreed with the 
Russians last year may, after all, prove 
adequate. The non-nuclear test explosions 
now being made underground in Britain 
and America will clarify this problem. 
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parties—the Mouvement National Congo- 
lais (led by M. Padrice Lumumba) and the 
Abako (led by his principal rival, M. 


_Kasavubu)—to boycott the elections to the 


provincial councils in December. 

Both M. Kasavubu and M. Lumumba, 
perhaps under pressure from their ex- 
tremists, are demanding much clearer 
Belgian undertakings about independence. 
They fear, or pretend to fear, that the 
Belgian plan after the elections is to bring 
into office a group of African puppets, and 
they object to the arrangement (a normal 
part of the British process) whereby the 
governor general will at first preside over 
the executive council. Last week M. 
Lumumba raised his bid, demanding an 
“ immediate divorce ” between Belgium and 
the Congo, and called for civil disobedience. 
The Belgians accepted this challenge and 
proceeded to arrest him. In the process 
the riots blew up, much as they had done 
over the arrest of M. Kasavubu for a 
seditious speech nine months ago; but 
whereas in January the crowd had just 
left a football match, in Stanleyville it was 
ready armed with spears. 

In view of M. de Schryver’s concessions, 
the Africans’ intransigence may seem wan- 
ton (now; when the damage has been done, 
M. de Schryver has additionally offered a 
round table conference after the elections 
on the form an independent Congo is to 
take). But MM. Lumumba and Kasavubu 
may have reason to fear that the elections 
will produce some Africans who will col- 
laborate with the Belgians in a transitional 
government if they themselves will not. 
Their parties are inexperienced and un- 
disciplined ; and they may not make as 
good a showing in the rural areas as in the 
towns. The African reaction, when defeat 
looms, is to refuse to play the European 
game. If, however, this is M. Kasavubu’s 
calculation it may mean that he fears he 
will not get the mandate he wants for the 
formation of a separate Bacongo state in the 
lower Congo. Or it may mean that as a 
rival to M. Lumumba he feels he must be 
just as extreme. This is a confused picture 
of confused African political objectives ; 
but it is also a picture of combined excite- 
ment and frustration which may lead to yet 
more violence. 


BRITISH AFRICA 


Mr Macleod’s Debut 


HE events in the Belgian Congo— 
which can only mean that, with or 
without bloodshed, this whole territory will 
be independent in a year or two—ought to 
have overhung like a thundercloud the 
debate about Central Africa at Westminster 
this week. Mr Macleod, perhaps naturally 
at this stage, played with his cards close to 
his chest ; yet without promising anything 
new, he managed to give an impression of 
being liberal in his approach. But he was 
cagey about the sort of Africans who would 
be invited to serve on the Monckton com- 
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mission, which left the road open to Labour 
speakers to make unco-operative remarks 
about Labour not serving on it at all. 
Fortunately, nobody has taken up final posi- 
tions yet. Both sides need to be urged to 
be clear-sighted about this. If Mr Macleod 
now would try to get Mr Orton Chirwa 
to serve on the commission (or, if he is 
disbarred because he is a political party 
leader while acting as Dr Banda’s locum, 
then Mr Wellington Chirwa) he would have 
made a gesture to the Africans without 
actually slapping Sir Roy Welensky in the 
face. He has the right to expect Sir Roy 
to be co-operative also, and no reason to be 
unduly tender to his susceptibilities. 

Whatever the membership of the com- 
mission, however, Labour ought to agree 
to serve on it. Mr Macleod has made it 
clear that the commission will make its 
report only after listening to everybody’s 
viewpoint, including Dr Banda’s ; one of 
Labour’s jobs is to ensure that local African 
viewpoints are given due weight. The com- 
mission’s report will only propose, not dis- 
pose ; it will leave the final decisions to be 
made at the London conference next year. 
Mr Macleod has made a half-promise that 
African delegates at that conference will 
be representative. Labour can also take 
comfort from his promise that while states 
of emergency exist in the two northern 
protectorates no constitutional changes will 
be made in the Federation ; in other words, 
these territories will not be handed over to 
the white settlers while the Africans have 
so many leaders in jail. 

But time presses. In the Congo on the 
Federation’s northern frontier and in Tan- 
ganyika to the east, black governments of 
a sort are moving to power. Labour was 
right to urge Mr Macleod to get on im- 
mediately with enfranchising more Africans 
in Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia. Mr 
Macleod, on his side, was right to say that 
the extension of the franchise should go for- 
ward in a way that ensures that an in- 
creasing number of coloured voters vote in 
the same constituencies as the white settlers, 
rather than in a way which provides separate 
representation by races. But the question 
of when there will be more black voters than 
white in these two protectorates is Mr 
Macleod’s rubicon ; he should at least look 
across it with the governors of both terri- 
tories when they come to London shortly. 


EGYPT AND SUDAN 


Progress on the Nile 


E GYPT and the Sudan have at last reached 
agreement on the use of the Nile 
waters ; both sides seem well pleased with 
the results. Sudan is to get 14,500 million 
of the net 22,000 million cubic metres of 
water to be saved by the construction at 
Aswan, in Egypt, of the new High Dam. 
Until Sudanese irrigation schemes are 
completed, Egypt may use an additional 
1,500 million cubic metres of the water, 
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but this extra quantity will have to be paid 
back over some future period of ten years. 
Egypt will pay £E15 million for the com- 
pensation and resettlement of some 75,000 
Sudanese citizens whose homes will 
flooded by the reservoir behind the High 
Dam. The two countries have agreed to 
share the cost of other water-saving projects 
which may eventually be carried out in the 
upper reaches of the river. 

The two governments are entitled to con- 
gratulate themselves on the success of their 
negotiations. The Cairo press, as usual, 
could not pass up the chance to claim that 
the agreement represented a victory over 
the intrigues of imperialist forces. Nobody 
recalled that the estrangement between 
Cairo and Khartoum actually began last 
year when the Egyptians made a mistake 
about the location of their southern border. 
The Sudanese government was content to 
state the terms of the agreement. Now it is 
up to both parties to get on with projects 
delayed by the long negotiations. The way 
is prepared for President Nasser to resume 
discussions with the World Bank on a loan 
to complete the later stages of the High 
Dam, and for the Sudanese to remind Mr 
Black that they are now in a position to talk 
seriously about a loan for their dam on the 
Blue Nile at Roseires. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Oil and Politics 


AUDI ARABIA has no public bars. The 
delegates to the meeting of Arab oil 
experts could find solace only in the heady 
mixture of oil and politics that pervaded 
Jiddah, the port of Mecca, last week. The 
resolutions they adopted show, however, 
that a mixture of oil and politics can be no 
less intoxicating than the demon rum. 
The oil experts recommended that first 
Arab and then world oil production should, 
in the name of conservation but with the 
intention of keeping prices high, be con- 
trolled by the governments of the produc- 
ing countries. But they also called for oil 
companies to relinquish unexploited con- 
cession areas for resale to other companies 
in order to increase world production even 
more. They approved the Saudi plan for 
an Arab pipeline capable of carrying 
800,000 barrels per day from Qatar, Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait, the Neutral Zone, Iraq, 
perhaps Syria and possibly Persia to the 
Mediterranean. They spoke of integrated 
oil companies, an Arab tanker company, 
and a unified Arab petroleum law; they 
demanded the appointment and training of 
more Arabs. The discussions were brought 
to a close with a resolution calling for a 
boycott against all oil companies operating 
in Algeria. Already the international oil 
companies are under pressure from the 
French government to market Sahara oil. 
How serious the Arab counter-pressure will 
be is not clear yet. ~ 
To the Arabs, oil is more than an ordi- 
nary commodity to be extracted, processed, 
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shipped and sold. It is their only source 
of wealth and their only weapon in the 
struggle for a place in a world they regard 
as hostile. They have been told, by some 
who sincerely believe it and by others 
whose aim is only to instil distrust and dis- 
satisfaction without regard for Arab or oi! 
company rights, that they are being 
cheated. They believe that the oil com- 
panies control oil consumption. 
Whatever deep and dark secrets the com- 
panies may have, this is not one of them. 
The companies desire only to sell as much 
as they can. If sales figures lag for any 
reason—a warm winter, for instance—they 
reduce the price in order to attract more 
customers. Any attempt to fix prices with- 
out regard for the ultimate consumer is 
likely to bring more sorrow than profit to 
the fixers. The companies should train a 
few Arabs in the art of selling crude oil in 
the rough and tumble of world markets. 


RAILWAY DINER STRIKE 


Going Hungry 


S British Railways has been losing about 
£700,000 a year on its meal services, 
any strike which stopped its dining cars 
completely would presumably save it nearly 
£2,000 a day. The unofficial strikers who 
enforced a partial withdrawal of dining 
cars in the past week were therefore not in 
a very bright bargaining position, especially 
as they were not entitled to draw any strike 
pay themselves. The fact that this odd 
strike nevertheless took place was signi- 
ficant for two reasons. It showed, first, the 
rebellious spirit that some militants (par- 
ticularly in the Manchester district) are 
building up in the normally well-disciplined 
National Union of Railwaymen against the 
moderate leadership of Mr Greene; 
secondly, it showed their bitterness at 
“free enterprise” Pullman coaches in a 
nationalised system of railways. 
The Pullman company is far from being 
a completely free agent. It owns its brown 
and cream coaches, which it provides free 
to British Railways in return for permission 
to add a supplementary charge to the 
normal fare and to serve refreshments and 
meals. But British Railways cleans, main- 
tains and pulls the coaches, collects the 
usual first class fare and owns all the com- 
pany’s ordinary shares (though, curiously 
enough, it has no seat on the board). At 
present, only eight routes, apart from boat 
trains, are regularly served by Pullman 
trains ; but businessmen and others like the 
extra comfort that the coaches offer—par- 
ticularly if they are travelling on expense 
accounts so that their firms pay the extra 
charge. The extension of a complete Pull- 
man service to the London-Manchester run, 
with the loss in tips that the British Rail- 
ways dining car staff on the route believe 
would follow, was the immediate cause of 
last week’s stoppage. The strikers also 
complained that Mr Greene was favouring 
Pullman staff among his union members. Mr 
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Greene explained that all he had done was 
to negotiate for these members the same 
rates of pay as British Railways staff already 
get. On Wednesday, amid some grumbling, 
the strike leaders recommended their 
followers to go back to work with nothing 
achieved. 


POLAND 


Changing the Team 


CONOMIC difficulties caused last week’s 
E reshuffle in the Polish leadership. 
Last month, it will be recalled, the govern- 
ment had to increase meat prices by a 
quarter to stop the run on the empty shops. 
The inquest that followed revealed to what 
extent the economic situation had been 
allowed to get out of control. Wages and 
peasant incomes had run well ahead not 
only of the planned schedule but of pro- 
duction as well. Little was done to adjust 
prices and controls so as to balance food 
supplies from the country with urban 
demand. The drought brought matters to 
a head and compelled the authorities to 
order a tightening of belts. 

Mr Ochab, who was Mr Gomulka’s 
predecessor as first secretary of the Polish 
communist party, has been dismissed as 
minister of agriculture. This looks like a 
direct sequel of the crisis ; yet it cannot 
be intended as a disgrace, since Mr Ochab 
is to be appointed to the secretariat, an 
important body in the communist structure. 

Apparently there is no desire to demote 
Mr Ochab politically, although the more 
liberal policies towards the peasants which 
he advocated are now discredited. The 
appointment of Mr Szyr—formerly a close 
collaborator of Mr Minc, who was the chief 
economic planner before Mr Gomulka’s 
return—as a deputy prime minister is 
probably an attempt to strengthen the 
competence and determination of the 
government’s economic departments. The 
recall of Mr Gede from his Moscow 
embassy to an economic job in Warsaw 
was no doubt dictated by similar considera- 
tions. 

The change in the ministry of education 
has a different significance. Mr Bien- 
kowski, who loses his job, was a faithful 
follower of Mr Gomulka with whom he 
returned to office. He has a reputation for 
liberalism, and his removal may well be a 
penalty for undue tolerance of “re- 
Visionism.” His disgrace is not entirely 
new ; at the last congress he was down- 
gtaded in the party hierarchy. It is now 
rumoured that Mr Morawski, another 
“liberal,” has offered his resignation from 
the party secretariat. Under the shock of 
an economic crisis Mr Gomulka has 
decided to tighten economic and financial 
discipline in the countryside as well as in 
towns. It remains to be seen what will be 
the political consequences, and how much 
resistance Mr Gomulka will meet inside 
the party. 
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ISRAEL 


Letting Well Alone 


‘oe elections in Israel showed 
substantial gains for Mapai, Mr Ben- 
Gurion’s moderate Labour party that has 
been the constant and decisive element in 
all the coalition governments. At the last 
elections in 1955 Mapai won 32 per cent of 
the total vote, which under proportional 
representation gave them 40 seats in a 
Knesset of 120 members ; this time they 
have won 38 per cent, which will probably 
give them 47 seats, But in 1955 the Sinai 
campaign was already casting its shadow 
before, and foreign policy dominated 
the party platforms ; now the electorate 
is mainly concerned to decide which govern- 
ment will make the best housekeeper. 
Living standards, although still austere, 
have grown easier, and the voters have 
shown that they do not want to upset the 
apple cart. 

During the remarkably long election cam- 
paign the opposition, particularly the right- 
wing Herut, has aimed its propaganda at 
the African and Asian newcomers who are 
enjoying less than their share of the 
country’s relative prosperity. Although the 
immigrant vote has proved less significant 
than some forecasters thought, Herut again 
emerges as the second most powerful party 
with 13 per cent of the vote. The two 
parties that have suffered most are the 
General Zionists and Ahdut Ha’avoda, both, 
in different fashion, caught between ex- 
tremes. The General Zionists, less dema- 
gogic than Herut, can only be sure of a 
relatively small middle-class vote, while 
Ahdut Ha’avoda, whose policies lie between 
Mapai’s compromises and Mapam’s rather 
old-fashioned marxism, has always relied 
mainly on the personalities of its leaders. 
The Communists have for the first time lost 
votes, while a dozen small parties with titles 
like “The New Immigrants” and 
“Invalids and Victims of the Holocaust ” 
have been swept away. 

Mr Ben-Gurion will have more elbow- 
room for fashioning his next coalition. The 


Just How Good Was 
This Summer ? 


From May to September this year 
hours of sunshine in England and Wales 
averaged 7 a day, compared with the 
usual 53. Rainfall was half the normal. , 
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poor showing of the General Zionists will 
probably determine him against a_partner- 
ship with the Right, but the thought of 
governing without Mapam and Ahdut 
Ha’avoda may conceivably tempt him. 


CEYLON 


Murder and Mud 


ARELY is a prime minister accused of 

complicity in the murder of his pre- 
decessor in the course of parliamentary 
debate. In Colombo last Friday the leader 
of the Opposition, the Trotskyite Dr N. M. 
Perera, hurled this charge at Mr Dahana- 
yake’s head. The prime minister sup- 
ported his instant denial with an offer to 
resign if an independent investigation found 
any truth in Dr Perera’s story. His govern- 
ment survived the Opposition’s motion of 
no confidence, but narrowly. 

France’s “ Mitterrand affair” was made 
to look tame stuff by the Colombo parlia- 
mentarians. The prime minister himself 
was accused of inquiring, two days before 
the murder of Mr Bandaranaike, whether 
a certain Opposition MP would be willing 
to join “the Dahanayake cabinet”; and of 
having gone, some months ago, to the house 
of Mrs Wijewardene, the minister whom 
he has now dismissed because of her 
intimacy with the arrested suspects in the 
murder case, to meet one of those suspects, 
the high priest Buddharakkitha, who offered, 
it was alleged, to help him become prime 
minister. The finance minister, Mr Stanley 
de Zoysa, and his brothers, one of whom is 
deputy inspector-general of police, were 
accused even more directly of complicity 
and of obstructing the inquiries. 

But all is not pure joy for the opposition 
parties. United in mudslinging, they are 
too divided to put themselves forward as 
an alternative government. Their main 
hope must rest on a collapse of the ruling 
party’s unity, which is certainly an artificial 
unity now that Mr Bandaranaike is no 
longer there to lead the rather ill-assorted 
team that he had personally created. 
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Pravda on Rostow on Growth 


On October 19th Pravda printed, and Moscow broadcast, an article by Mr 
Yuri Zhukov, the head of Russia’s State Committee for Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries, about “ Rostow on Growth—A Non-Communist Manifesto,” 


which appeared in The Economist of August 15th and 22nd. 


Extracts from Mr Zhukov’s article, which was called “ Snipe in the Bog 


follow : 


N the eve of my departure from 

Washington, I talked to a prominent 
American business man. He suddenly 
picked up from a table the August issues 
of The Economist and gave them to me. 
“Read this,” he said, marking with a 
pencil a long article published in two 
issues. “ You will probably disagree with 
what it says, but you ought to know about 
it. This is a new expression of western 
economic thought.” 

I have this “new expression” before 
me now. The whole programme is in its 
title, “An Anti-Communist Manifesto” 
[sic] . . . The Communist Manifesto is 
now no longer countered with a capitalist, 
but with an “anti-communist” mani- 
festo. You ask what the difference is? 
The fact that the word “ capitalism ” has 
vanished. 

The author of this astonishing docu- 
ment, Professor Rostow of Cambridge, a 
professed follower of Keynes, propounds 
his own theory of the stages of develop- 
ment of modern society, a theory that 
completely excludes the concept of class 
struggle and social formations. He 
writes : 

“It is possible to place all societies 
within one of five economic categories. 
There are:. the traditional society” ; 
(from Rostow’s later arguments, it may 
be deduced that his traditional society 
corresponds to feudalism) “the transi- 
tional society, in which the foundations 
of change are being laid; the society in 
the crucial process of ‘take-off’; the 
maturing society, in which new methods 
and outlooks are spreading through the 
whole economy ; and finally the society 
which has reached the age of high mass 
consumption.” 

Having briskly stated his theory, the 
professor looks round with satisfaction, 
like a conjurer at a fair. Here is the ball 
—now it’s vanished. There was a class 
struggle, there were revolutions, there 
was a replacing of obsolete class forma- 
tions by young and progressive ones— 
and now there is nothing left at all. 

“'The communists [in Russia] inherited 
an economy which had already taken off,” 
writes Professor Rostow. But he realises 
that there is no escaping facts. He has 
to admit that the Soviet Union is de- 
veloping faster economically than the 
United States. “No doubt,” he writes, 
“Russian steel output will approach 
American, and in time the historic pro- 
ductivity lags should also diminish. 
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What of it? Why should Russia not 
have an industrial establishment equal to 
or even greater than the United States ? 
.. - It is a great nation... .” 

The snipe squeaks ; it is scared. He 
seems to have gone too far in trying to 
disguise capitalism’s marks of shame by 
putting the mature societies of the USA 
and the USSR on the same level. After 
all, his work is called an anti-communist 
manifesto. So he begins a different song. 
Rostow tries to prove that the Soviet 
Union cannot give its peoples a high 
standard of living. To support this 
bourgeois propaganda theme, which was 
refuted long ago, he talks all kinds of 
nonsense about Soviet military aims and 
the “export of revolution. . . .” 

Why does Rostow preach a deliberate 
lie? The fate of the songbirds in the 
capitalist bog is not enviable. Earning 
their bitter bread, they must forget shame 
and conscience. They might deserve our 
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pity, if they did not feel so at home in 
their damp marsh. 

The snipe shrills on. He must some- 
how justify the title of his anti-communist 
manifesto ; and he hurls himself into an 
attack on Marxism, impudently saying 
that Marx was wrong in calling the system 
based on private ownership of the means 
of production predatory. He writes: 

“It is in the drive to maturity that 
societies have behaved in the most Marxist 
way. But even during the drive the profit 
motive was not necessarily dominant. In 
the United States after the Civil War... 
men did the things needed to industrialise 
a continent, not merely to make money, 
but also because power, adventure, chal- 
lenge and prestige were all to be found in 
the market place, and the game of expan- 
sion and money-making was rewarding in 
terms of the full range of human values. 
How, otherwise, can one explain the 
ardent striving of men long after they had 
made more money than they or their 
children could conceivably use? .. .” 

It was not for gain, it seems, that 
Grandfather Rockefeller and his fellows 
founded the monopolies which have 
gripped America like the tentacles of an 
octopus. No, our Mr Rostow assures us, 
they acted only for the sake of adventure ; 
gain did not interest them. . . . He appeals 
to his readers to guard the bases of the 
capitalist system, and reflects how fine it 
would be if capitalism again existed all 
over the world. 

The snipe in the bog whistle and 
scream: Come to us. It is fine and damp 
here. Renounce the road to a better life, 
do not fly up to the sun. Live among 
the frogs! 

For a whole century attempts have 
been made to refute or amend Marxism. 
All these authors . . . dig about in the 
old rubbish dumps of the bourgeois 
defenders of exploitation of man by man, 
who have been waging a hopeless conflict 
with Marxism for over a century... . 

There is no force in the world that 
could hinder the further victorious 
development of the ideas of Marx and 
Lenin. However shrill the cries of the 
snipe in the capitalist bog, as they boast 
about their superiority, life will give the 
answer. 


We invite our readers—and the editor of Pravda—to look again at Professor 
Rostow’s analysis, and consider whether Mr Zhukov has understood it: Our 


own feeling is that he has not. 


It is particularly a pity that he chooses to 


ignore the passage (on page 526 of The Economist of August 22nd) in which 
Professor Rostow describes Russia’s new dilemma, and suggests how other 
nations could help it “to face the fact of the diffusion of power, and accept 


the age of high consumption.” 


But there are also many other points in 


Professor Rostow’s analysis of the stages of economic growth, and their 
political implications, which ought to interest Soviet readers—and which 
did interest the Moscow audience to which he explained his analysis, on 
May 25th, in a lecture delivered under the auspices of the Academy of 


Sciences of the USSR. 
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“It’s a fine plant, 
and you seem to have 


all the answers. 
But have you got 


any references?” 





It's only natural, when you engage a new employee, or contract a 
new supplier, to want to know his ‘references’. Is he giving satis- 
faction? And are the people he's working for qualified as judges? 
1.S.R.is supplying rubber to many of Britain's leading rubber users 
—leaders in some cases because of their great size, leaders in 
other cases because of their specialised rubber knowledge and 
needs. These firms, who are most exacting in their demand for 
high, consistent quality, and who have the technical background 
to make sure they're getting it, are now taking the greatest part 
of their SB Rubber supply from I.S.R. 


Moreover, they are calling upon us for technical services, for re- 


cipes and tests and recommendations. They rely upon us, notonly ~ 


for the rubber itself, but for additional ‘know-how’ to combine with 
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their own. Some, as we said, are large buyers, some are small, 
taking only a few tons of ‘Intol’ a year. They all receive, we think, 
the same first-class attention. They are our ‘references’. We al- 
ways welcome additions to the list. We'd like to have you on it. 


Like our present customers, you'll find that you can rely on I.S.R. 
* * * 


(What do our customers like about us? We're always interested to know, 
and you might be, too. We keep hearing about severa! good points. That 
we're dependable : in particular, that we maintain our grading rigidly, and that 
we keep our delivery promises. That our facilities are large and up to date. 
That we're here in Britain—not a matter of sentiment but of practical! con- 
venience. That we're he/pful ; but we can’t expand on that one without blush- 
ing, because, you know, with it all, we’re very modest, too). 

Six ttypes of ‘Into!’ are in production, covering the full range of SB Rubber 
uses. Write for details. 


The International 
Synthetic Rubber Co. Ltd. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





AMERICAN SURVEYisprepared partly : 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








About Turn 
on the Summit 


NYONE who believes that the Americans make their revolutions 
A noisily, and from the bottom up, should study the way in 
which American foreign policy has been transformed since 
last spring. The portrait of Mr Dulles still looks frostily down 
from the State Department’s walls but the spirit in which he con- 
ducted its affairs during all but the last few months of his reign 
has flown out of the window. Quietly, and as the result of a 
decision imposed on the country by the President, two hypotheses 
have been adopted which would have made lips (and toes) curl 
not long ago. One is that it may be possible after all to do 
business with the Russians, at least to the extent of reaching a 
negotiated compromise on the various matters at issue between 
East and West, despite the disappointments of the past. The 
other hypothesis is that, if any such business is to be done, it 
may be necessary for the Americans as well as the Russians to 
modify the behaviour to which they have grown accustomed 
during the cold war. 

So far the practical consequences of this new attitude are com- 
paratively minor, but they have gone far enough to give the State 
Department a new look of purposefulness. Officials who once 
viewed a summit conference with the remote disdain of the dandy 
examining the butterfly on the cover of the New Yorker now talk 
as if a whole series of such meetings were virtually assured. They 
seem cheerfully willing to over-ride the objections of General 
de Gaulle and Dr Adenauer, and calmly confident that they can 
do so. To General de Gaulle’s headmasterly treatment of the 
summit as a prize for good conduct, the State Department’s 
response is to ask what the Russians can reasonably be expected 
to do to win the General’s award. To Dr Adenauer’s plea that 
Berlin must not be discussed at the summit, the reply is simply 
that the issue which caused the present crisis obviously has to 
be discussed. 

These arguments have not yet been put so bluntly in public 
and they may not have to be. The quiet assurance with which 
the State Department reckons that France and Germany will fall 
into line is in marked contrast to Mr Walter Lippmann’s recent 
suggestion that the two countries might have to be reminded 
sharply of their dependence on American military power. General 
de Gaulle has succeeded in delaying an east-west meeting but 
the State Department doubts whether he wants to do more than 
delay it. 

Thus the United States has thrown its decisive weight on the 
side of the British in the argument about negotiating with the 
Russians. But the new American attitude goes deeper than that. 
There is an unusual willingness to give the devil, in the shape of 
Mr Khrushchev, his due. The department makes no attempt to 
conceal its delight over each successive addition to the little col- 
lection of events which suggest that Mr Khrushchev went home 
from America in a conciliatory frame of mind. These now include 
the reminder to the Chinese in his Peking speech that even 
Communists have an obligation to keep the peace ; the end of 


jamming on more than half of the Voice of America’s broadcasts 
to Russia ; and the decision to let Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s disarmament 
proposals have equal billing with Mr Khrushchev’s in the United 
Nations. 

In return, it is conceded that perhaps the United States, too, 
should relax its jaw a little. There was less than the usual display 
of righteous indignation in official quarters when the Russians 
expelled an official of the American Embassy from Moscow last 
month ; and there is a perceptible feeling of embarrassment about 
opposing Poland’s bid for a seat on the Security Council, which 
suggests that the State Department may be happy to accept a 
compromise if the deadlock between Poland and Turkey continues. 

This trend is almost certain to be strengthened by the changes 
now going on within the department. The American press is 
being very careful not to read too much into the return of Mr 
Charles Bohlen, the Russian expert, from Manila and the depar- 
ture of Mr Robert Murphy into private life from an Under 
Secretaryship. But Mr Bohlen, who took aver his new post as 
adviser on Soviet affairs this week, clearly belongs to the school 
which holds that in dealing with Mr Khrushchev it may be 
possible to make experiments that would have been impossible 
when dealing with Stalin. Equally clearly, Mr Murphy was chary 
of such experiments, though everyone says that he made no attempt 
to oppose the recent change of policy. It was the Secretary of 
State who insisted that Mr Bohlen be brought back to Washington. 
Mr Herter’s guiding hand may also be detected in the odd sequence 
of events which led Mr Murphy to resign after being offered the 
Ambassadorship to Germany which he obviously did not want. 
In his own quiet way Mr Herter seems to be refashioning his 
department with a most un-Bostonian firmness ; perhaps this will 
reassure those who feared that he was too kind-hearted for his job. 


O NE likely consequence of all this is to bring foreign policy back 

into the arena of public controversy. In changing its attitude 
towards negotiations with Mr Khrushchev, the Administration has 
lost one set of friends and gained another: the new critics are 
proving more vocal than the old. The people with whom the 
State Department now finds itself rubbing shoulders include one 
section of the Democratic party which has long wanted a more 
relaxed approach to Russia but has been restrained from saying 
so too loudly by a gentlemanly respect for the theory of bipartisan- 
ship. This group, which is less numerous and influential in Wash- 
ington than in the country at large, includes Mr Adlai Stevenson 
and Senator Fulbright, the chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, but the shift which has carried the Administra- 
tioa closer to their point of view has also carried it away from 
a substantial body of opinion which is less reluctant to voice its 
misgivings. 

This includes the still numerous group—containing, notably, 
several widely-read newspaper columnists—of those who refused 
to change their appraisal of Mr Khrushchev’s intentions as a result 
of his visit to the United States. For such people his malevolence 
lurks behind every Soviet initiative, and some of them are doing 
their best to wipe out the impression which he left behind that he 
is a better person for the West to do business with than Stalin was. 

Another group, however, which carries considerable weight in 
Washington, is more sophisticated. This centres around Mr Dean 
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Acheson, the former Democratic Secretary of State, and his asso- 
ciate Mr Paul Nitze. Their position is that the West should refuse 
to negotiate about Berlin because any significant change in the 
position there is bound to be a change for the worse. They would 
even be opposed to an interim agreement prolonging the West’s 
present rights in the city—which the State Department thinks it 
can probably extract from the Russians—if this left the faintest 
doubt about what would happen at the end of the interim period ; 
and they would prefer to give Mr Khrushchev the choice of either 
accepting things as they are or else doing his damnedest. If his 
damnedest turned out to be a blockade of Berlin, Mr Acheson is 
on record as being ready to use limited force to break through, 
whereas Mr Nitze would prefer to evacuate the city ; but both hope 
that public opinion in the West (and in the neutral countries as 
well) would be shocked into drawing more tightly together. 

Thus there is in prospect something which Washington has not 
seen for some years: a major debate on the central question of 
how to conduct relations with the Soviet Union. The division 
between the two sides goes deep. The course which President 
Eisenhower is now steering implies that he has adopted, however 
tentatively, some radically new ideas. He apparently thinks, as 
a result of his meeting with Mr Khrushchev, that it is at last 
possible to hope for a settlement of some of the world’s problems 
instead of, at best, a stalemate between two blocks deep-frozen 
into hostility. He also seems to have concluded that Russia is 
motivated by—among other things—a suspicion of America as 
genuine as is America’s of Russia and that it therefore behoves 
the United States to make an attempt to reassure the Russians in 
some little things now so as to improve the changes of agreement 
on bigger things later. 

If these are the mainsprings of Mr Eisenhower’s present policy, 
a considerable segment of American opinion is doubtful about 
accepting them. It is also quite possible that this opposition 
will gain ground in the coming months: the longer the delay 
before the next step in east-west negotiations, the dimmer will 
become the memories of Mr Khruschev’s visit and the easier it 
will be to slip back into old notions of the cold war. Fortunately 
for those who think that the President is right, the magnetism 
which he exercises over the average American remains as powerful 
as ever. That popular reluctance to challenge anything Mr Eisen- 
hower says, which has so infuriated the liberals in domestic matters 
this year, may carry the country with him in his final venture into 
world affairs. Equally his imaginative visits to India and its neigh- 
bours and to other countries on the periphery of the western alliance 
may bring them to view with greater sympathy the decisions 
of December’s pre-summit meeting in Paris. 


Egg-head in the Air 


N delivering his soul-baring con- 

fession to a congressional investi- 
gating committee this week Mr 
Charles Van Doren must have been 
helped by the coaching in how to 
express bewilderment and confusion 
which he received from the pro- 
ducer of “ Twenty-One.” Appearing 
successfully on this supposedly ” 
spontaneous  question-and-answer 
television programme for fourteen weeks nearly three years 
ago, Mr Van Doren, a university lecturer and an attractive 
member of a famous academic family, won in all $129,000 as a 
result of being given advance notice of the questions. He justified 
this deception to himself by the respect which his success and fame 
would bring to education and the intellectual life. It is easy to 
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sympathise, as the congressional investigators did, with this 
pathetic, addled young egg-head who lacked the courage to dis- 
illusion his admirers even after he had extricated himself from 
his profitable involvement in what he had been assured was “ only 
entertainment.” But, even though his conscience made him confess 
publicly in the end, it is hard to excuse him for denying to a 
federal grand jury only last year that the shows on which he 
appeared had been rigged. This may lead to his prosecution for 
perjury and already, as a consequence of his admission, he has lost 
both his post at Columbia University and his much more lucrative 
job with the National Broadcasting Company. 

Whether or not the general public is surprised, or as bewildered 
as President Eisenhower thinks, at these frauds—the Van Doren 
revelations are only the most dramatic of a series—the television 
industry itself is terrified both that its wares may lose the confi- 
dence of the public and that the government may strengthen the 
supervision of the air waves. To forestall these dangers self-policing 
by the industry has begun already. Nor can the sponsors of 
programmes avoid responsibility for their contents any longer, 
even though there is some argument as to whether these business- 
men always knew about the abuses in the quiz shows. 


Meanwhile the Federal Trade Commission has tightened its 
controls over advertising on the air, the only field in which it has 
power to intervene. The chairman of the Federal Communications 
Commission, which regulates broadcasting, claims that he has no 
power to intervene at all. But the Department of Justice is to 
report before the end of the year on whether additional legislation 
is necessary. The congressiongl committee is also expected to 
make recommendations on this, although its members may perhaps 
be restrained by thoughts of the effect which absolute candour— 
no make-up, for example—would have on their own television 
appearances. The extent to which the scandals are leading to 
serious reconsideration of the whole commercial basis of the 
American television industry, about which there has. of course 
long been concern, is demonstrated by the somewhat Visionary 
proposals now being made for the establishment, as a public service, 
of some kind of non-profit-making competitor for the existing net- 
works. 


Waiting for the Court 


ARGAINING between the parties to the steel wage dispute has 

become even less than formal this week as both sides wait for 
the Supreme Court to rule on the legality of the injunction with 
which the government is seeking to send the men back to work. 
This will be the first time that the court has ruled on this section 
of the Taft-Hartley Labour Act and the importance which it 
attaches to its decision is shown not only by the unusual speed with 
which it is acting but also by the unlimited time which it allowed 
for each side to put its case. The court’s readiness to hear the 
appeal suggests that it sees some merit in the trade union’s argu- 
ments against the injunction which the lower courts have granted. 


The union contends that an injunction of this kind is uncon- 
stitutional since, in issuing it, the court must declare a particular 
strike illegal and must thus exercise an administrative or legislative 
function, and so exceed its purely judicial powers, Furthermore, 
the union claims, to force the men back to work on this occasion 
would defeat the purpose of the injunction since it would make it 
more, rather than less, difficult to reach a settlement by collective 
bargaining. Finally, says the union, the injunction is unjustified 
since enough steel is available from abroad and from domestic 
plants which are still producing to meet essential civilian and 
defence needs. Nor does the union accept the government’s view 
that the strike is having such a staggering impact on the national 
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it desirable to say what my 
daughter and I wore. My 
friend and his mechanic wore 
a lot, precisely in what detail 
I cannot say. My daughter 
wore a thick tweed dress, a 
short fur coat, a mackintosh 
with sleeves gathered in at 
the wrists over that, a red 
Connemara cloak sometimes 
. . » @ motor-cap and veil, 
fur-lined gloves, and a. muff. 
I wore a vest, flannel shirt, 


dinary tweed trousers, a row- 
ing “‘sweater” over the waist- 
coat, thick Norfolk jacket, 
thick Ulster coat — without 
inner sleeves gathered, worse 
luck — and loose woollen 
gloves. I was never too warm, 
often much too cold, and the 
woollen gloves turned out a 
fraud. They were of no use 
as a protection against wind 
and cold combined, and a 
motor car makes its own wind. 


ste Over 150 depots throughout the country represent 
the contribution to the maintenance of road trans- 
port by the Kenning Motor Group—identified by the 
Kenning Shield, a guarantee of an efficient service. 
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economy as a whole that the country’s health and safety are being 
damaged within the meaning of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

This last point has been easy to argue until now but after nearly 
four months the strike is at last beginning to undermine the national 
prosperity. Already in the third quarter the gross national output 
declined for the first time in over a year and the hope, once so 
high, that it would reach an annual rate of $500 billion by the end 
of 1959 has been abandoned. Over 600,000 people are now out 
of work as a result of the steel strike, in addition to the 500,000 
steel workers themselves, and the number is mounting rapidly. 
The General Motors Corporation, by far the most important pro- 
ducer of automobiles, has practically closed its car factories at what 
should be the busiest time of the year, although other motor 
manufacturers are not yet affected so seriously. Building and con- 
struction work is also feeling the shortage of steel and, with bad 
weather coming, is not now likely to pick up until next spring. 

Indeed, for some time to come the effects of the strike will con- 
tinue to mount whether or not the men go back to work during 
the next few days. For stocks of steel are now practically exhausted 
and it will take weeks for the plants to get back into full production, 
particularly of the specialised types of steel which are in the shortest 
supply. But in all this there is one silver lining: the strike may have 
checked the economic boom but it has also lengthened its life. 
Once the economy gathers speed again, it is not expected to slacken 
before the end of 1960. 


Shifting Bases 


HE “ news” that the United States is to withdraw some, but 
T not necessarily all, of its forces from its five air and naval 
bases in Morocco at some unspecified time was a tactful parting 
gift to the Prime Minister of Morocco, who has been visiting 
Washington. In fact, the United States has been negotiating inter- 
mittently about such a withdrawal ever since Morocco emerged 
as an independent country determined to cut off its flow of dollars 
to satisfy its new nationalism. In the continuing discussions, the 
United States may well prove only too accommodating. Foreign 
bases are an expensive item in the military budget which the 
Administration is struggling not to increase in the fiscal year which 
begins next July. The maintenance of military bases abroad also 
accounts for about $1.5 billion of the $4 billion deficit in the 
American balance of payments. Even more important, the trend 
toward missiles is making the ring of heavy bomber bases around 
the Soviet Union less vital than they once were. 

The announcement that intermediate range ballistic missiles 
(IRBMs) are to be stationed in Turkey, the member of the North 
Atlantic alliance closest to the Soviet Union, adds a third Nato 
missile base to those in Britain and Italy. Like the Italians and 
unlike the British, who were given four squadrons of Air Force 
Thors, the Turks are to receive the Army’s Jupiters. Since the 
idea of a missile base in Greece now seems to have been abandoned 
—neither the Greeks nor the Americans proved to be enthusiastic 
about it—no more Thors are to be produced for military purposes. 
In all, seven squadrons of IRBMs (each with fifteen missile pads) 
will be stationed in Nato countries compared with the ten once 
contemplated ; the French refused to have any and the North 
Atlantic powers themselves decided not to station any of these 
missiles in western Germany. 

Within the next year or two the value of all overseas bases will 
be reduced further by the appearance of the first intermediate 
Polaris missiles ready to be launched from submarines and by the 
growing numbers of intercontinental missiles which can reach the 
Soviet Union from bases in the American midwest. Foreign bases 
will still have a part to play in limited warfare and will provide 
iNsurance against the risk that American bases might be wiped 
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out ; someday “roaming ” Polaris missiles may appear in Europe, 
mounted on railway wagons and thus able to take evasive action. 
But aircraft, and the bases from which they operate, will soon 
have to take second place. In the American defence budget for 
the fiscal year 1960-61 missiles will absorb, for the first time, 
nearly as much money as aircraft ; this year they account for only 
a little more than half as much. 


Battle for Savings 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT AT MIAMI 


MANY-SIDED, competitive campaign to induce Americans to 

save more is in full swing. So far, however, the public seems 
much more inclined to place its savings where they will earn 
most rather than to save more. The commercial banks and the 
thrift institutions—mutual savings banks and savings and loan 
associations—which have always competed for savings now face 
a formidable rival in the Treasury, a rival that has special advan- 
tages over the rest. The Treasury, of course, has long offered 
non-marketable, long-term savings bonds but, until recently, they 
yielded less than most ordinary savings deposits, even when held 
to maturity. Before it adjourned, Congress voted to increase the 
interest which may be paid on government savings bonds, and the 
Treasury has just fixed the rate at 3} per cent in an effort to 
increase sales. But the savings bond campaign, even at the new 
rate, is not a serious source of concern to private institutions. The 
real threat comes from the Treasury’s marketable issues, which 
are being sought eagerly by many small investors who never before 
showed any interest in this type of security. 


The new trend became apparent last month, when the Treasury 
offered a four-year-and-ten-month obligation yielding 5 per cent— 
the “ magic fives.” This is far above the rate prevailing on savings 
deposits and the result was a substantial withdrawal of savings 
by individuals attracted by the high yield. This week the Treasury 
came to market with two new issues, a twelve-month certificate at 
43 per cent and a four-year note at 4% per cent, which it offered, 
not for cash, but to holders of maturing securities. | However, 
officials at the Treasury hope that individuals will buy these two 
issues after the exchange is completed, thus drawing down savings 
further, and they added a special concession to small investors by 
proposing to register the new four-year obligation in the name of 
the purchaser, thereby protecting him against loss and assuring 
automatic payments of interest. Up to now, registration has been 
confined to long-term issues ; its extension to relatively short-term 
obligations is an indication of the Treasury’s desire to woo the 
small and unsophisticated saver. 


Although the new issue is not expected to drain away nearly as 
much cash as the “ magic fives,” the banking community is per- 
turbed by what some of its members privately consider to be unfair 
competition from the Treasury. No savings institution can com- 
pete with the Treasury’s rates. The savings and loan associations 
come closest, with an average yield of about 4 per cent but they 
offer less liquidity than the others. The mutual savings banks 
pay 33 per cent, while commercial banks are permitted to pay 
a maximum of 3 per cent on six-month time deposits. However, 
the commercial banks offer savers a vast number of services, 
including consumer loans, which the others cannot match. All 
these institutions recognise that it would be impolitic and un- 
patriotic to attack the Treasury, so they are compelled to fight 
each other. 

The opening barrage in what promises to be a bitter struggle 
was fired at the annual convention of the American Bankers 
Association, which was held last week in Miami Beach. As the 
oldest and biggest trade organisation in the field, the ABA, which 
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includes mutual savings banks as well as commercial ones among 
its members, has always regarded itself as the voice of the entire 
banking world. But last year a split developed in the ranks 
when a sizeable number of commercial banks tried to get the 
ABA to support a proposal to tax mutual savings banks and savings 
and loan associations. This would prevent them from paying such 
attractive rates of interest. The split was patched up after an 
angry debate. But it re-opened when the thrift institutions began 
raising their rates in order to hold on to their share of savings, 
and the ABA, in which the commercial banks possess a big majority, 
decided to back the tax proposal. 

A number of savings banks have already resigned from the 
ABA ; others are sure to follow. Their spokesmen charge that 
the commercial banks and the ABA are determined to penalise the 
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small saver and point out that “ there are 4,000 commercial banks 
in the nation which pay either no interest at all on savings or a 
low, non-competitive rate.” The inference is that, if the ABA’s 
proposal is passed by Congress, savers would receive lower rates 
of interest, and that housing, which gets a great deal of its finance 
from the savings banks and associations, would inevitably suffer. 
Meanwhile these institutions are making new efforts to increase 
the interest which they can pay on savings. In New York, for 
example, the state’s banking department, which granted the 
savings banks permission to pay 33 per cent only last summer, 
is considering a new increase for savings kept on deposit for at least 
three to five years. The savings banks would be committed to pay 
a high return even if interest rates fell, but they are willing to 
take this risk to attract savings. 



















































Monorail by the Mile 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN LOS ANGELES 


—- the $5 million extension to the 
Disneyland amusement park near Los 
Angeles was opened last June, visitors 
have queued up daily for rides on its 
mile-long monorail, The two red and 
blue bullet-shaped trains running along 
an overhead line have each been carrying 
1,000 passengers an hour on the curved 
and dipping track and there have been 
many favourable comments on _ the 
smoothness and speed of the operation. 
Some of these visitors have been town 
councillors and executives from local 
transport authorities in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Chicago, New York, 
New Orleans, British Columbia: and 
Venezuela who have been evaluating the 
monorail system as a possible solution for 
the traffic congestion in their cities. 

Monorails are especially in the news 
these days in the western United States. 
The first concrete project in the Western 
Hemisphere was the award to the Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation of a letter of 
intent for a one-mile system in Seattle 
between the downtown section of the 
city and the international exhibition 
which is to be held there in 1961-62. 
The Norair division of the Northrop 
Aircraft Corporation has proposed a 
monorail system for Los Angeles which 
would use the through motor roads as its 
right-of-way. Another similar proposal 
was submitted last month by a French 
group. And the money which Alwac 
International, Incorporated, a part of 
the Alweg interests of Dr Axel Wenner- 
Gren, the Swedish financier, invested in 
the Disneyland track was in order to 
provide a shop window to attract com- 
mercial customers for monorails. 

They are, however, by no means new. 
One carried passengers and goods in 
Ireland from 1888 to 1924 and a better- 
known one, the Wuppertal system in 
Germany, over eight miles long, has been 
in operation since 1901. Another in 
Cologne, built to the specifications and 
with the financial backing of Dr Wenner- 


Gren, went into com- 
mercial operation only 
just over two years 
ago. 

It was this last sys- 
tem which suggested 
that this forward- 
looking form of transit 
should be included in 
the Disneyland park. 
Meanwhile, the acute 
congestion of cars in major cities all over 
the world has attracted serious attention 
to a type of transport which seemed until 
recently to offer no advantage over trams 
or buses. For in fact monorail does have 
one big advantage over both surface and 
underground transport. It uses vacant air 
space and its narrow track can be built on 
its concrete pylons over existing rights of 
way, thus doing away with the heavy 
expense of acquiring land and demolish- 
ing existing buildings. It is considerably 
more simple and less expensive to put 
up than were the bulky, cumbersome steel 
structures of the elevated railways which 
used to characterise such American cities 
as New York and Chicago. Also, so far 
as the evidence goes, travel by monorail 
is fast, smooth and safe. 

Such a system, its advocates say, is the 
ideal way of moving large crowds speedily 
over short distances, from airports to air 
terminals, between large railway stations 
or, as at Seattle, from a city centre to an 
outlying exhibition site or sports arena. 
Later, it is hoped, the system may be used 
for longer hauls, such as carrying season 
ticket holders, who would leave their cars 
parked on the outskirts of the city, to and 
from the suburbs to their jobs in town. 
The key to monorail’s future, of course, 
is the cost both of construction and 
operation. 

The Disneyland system was built for 
$1.3 million, including the equipment; 
such a pilot operation was naturally 
more expensive than an _ ordinary 
commercial undertaking and there were 








more and sharper curves than would 
usually be necessary, so that supporting 
pylons had to be spaced at 50 instead of 


100 feet. It is estimated by the Disney- 
land engineers that a commercial system 
could be built for about $1 million a mile 
for a single line while Lockheed, from 
its studies for the Seattle project, puts 
combined construction and equipment 
costs at between $1.5 million and $2.8 
million a mile. Dr Wenner-Gren has 
offered to underwrite $800 million for a 
600-mile express system for Los Angeles. 
In comparison a motor freeway costs $9 
million and an underground nearly $11 
million a mile. 

As for the operating balance sheet, a 
study made for Alwac of a 16-mile mono- 
rail to link New Orleans with its airport, 
costing $32.6 million to build, envisages 
annual revenues of about $7 million, 
which would be offset by expenses of 
$4.3 million ; other studies show similar 
profits. Such accounting would net a 
private company about $1.3 million a 
year after taxes and a municipal 
authority, without tax liability, about 
$3.7 million. 

But, unfortunately, the current financial 
records of local transport operations are 
dismal, with deficits the rule rather than 
the exception. Would a monorail attract 
enough passengers to enable a private 
company to reward its stockholders or a 
municipal authority to pay off its bonds? 
Wall Street, from its reaction to Dr 
Wenner-Gren’s latest proposal for Los 
Angeles, is very doubtful. 
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How MANY MILLIONS 


TO TALK TO? 
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22 MILLION A DAY 


2,500,000 journeys are made every day on London's 
Underground. Waiting for their trains passengers read 
posters: en route (the average journey lasts 11 minutes) 
they read roof card advertisements. What a wonderful 


opportunity to tell your story! 


HN 


96 MILLION A WEEK 


96,000,000 journeys are made every week on British 
Transport buses in England (including London), Wales 
and Scotland. Posters on these buses - there are more 
than 18,000 in operation-are seen not only by pas- 
sengers but by millions of other people every day, many 


times a day. 
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people, too, who use the stations without travelling. ww EY 
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This means that posters on railway sites are seen by WA] 
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millions daily - and day after day. (B) 


on British Railways trains. And there are many more 


Facts! Facts! Facts! 


British Transport Advertising is one of the best-documented 
media. For rentals and all the statistics you want, ask British 
Transport Advertising, Cranbourn Chambers, Leicester Square 
Station, London, W.C.2 (Temple Bar 3490) or 6-7 Castle Terrace, 
Edinburgh 1 (Fountainbridge 5222). 
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512 AMERICAN SURVEY 


While there is some truth in the charge that not all commercial 
banks compete for savings, and the ABA itself did not demand 
a lifting of the 3 per cent ceiling, a growing number of banks are 
aggressively seeking savings deposits. This is particularly true 
in the major banking centres—New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Philadelphia and Boston—where competition from thrift institu- 
tions is most marked. The rise in interest rates, especially on 
gi-day Treasury bills which now yield 4 per cent or more, has 
subjected the big New York banks, which usually hold large 
foreign time deposits, to the same kind of drain that the savings 
banks experienced with the advent of the “ magic fives.” Earlier 
this year the Chase Manhattan Bank in New York formally re- 
quested an increase in the ceiling on foreign time deposits, but it 
was turned down by the Federal Reserve authorities ; since then, 
other banks have appealed in vain for relief from what they describe 
as “ the pinch on the squeeze.” New York banks now have a ratio 
of loans to deposits of 67 per cent, the highest on record, and unless 
they can increase their share of savings their ability to expand 
their lending will suffer. Unlike the savings banks, commercial 
banks create deposits by making loans. But with heavy demands 
for credit pressing on their resources at a time when the central 
bank is pursuing a policy of credit restraint and when the Treasury 
is demonstrating a willingness to pay whatever price is necessary 
for its borrowing, the only sure way to increase lending ability 
is through increased savings. 

Unquestionably the rates offered to savers will go higher, but 
it is far from certain that this will encourage more savings. Indivi- 
duals have been remarkably consistent in their habits of saving ; 
there is very little change in the proportion of income—an average 
of 14 per cent—that is saved, even though very great changes 
are taking place in the way in which it is invested. The Treasury 
seems sure to attract an increasing amount of savings, particularly 
if Congress agrees to lift the 44 per cent ceiling on the interest 
which may be paid on long-term government bonds. By the same 
token, though, the demand for Treasury savings bonds seems 
destined to decline. The savings banks and loan associations may 
find it difficult to maintain their rate of growth in the face of 
competition from the Treasury and will be severely hurt if the 
plan to tax them is approved. But this is not an immediate 
threat and, until it materialises, the thrift institutions should be 
able to hold their own. It is the commercial banks which are 
likely to suffer most from the attention now being focused on the 
higher returns available to savers, for they remain clearly behind 
in the race to pay better rates of interest. 


Taxpayers Rebel 


NEW YORK 

N a year when neither the Presidency nor Congress is at stake, 
I voters normally straggle reluctantly to the polls to choose 
local officials and to decide local questions ranging—as they did 
last Tuesday—from a new fire engine for an Ohio town to bond 
issues totalling many millions of dollars for schools, prisons and 
ex-servicemen’s bonuses. But in New York City voting, which 
had been expected to be light, was surprisingly heavy as the biggest 
of such bond issues was rejected decisively. This was a great 
blow to the ambitious plans of the Mayor, Mr Wagner, for capital 
improvements in the city, to his hopes to succeed himself in 1961 
and to any ambitions which he may have cherished for the Demo- 
cratic vice-presidential nomination next year. 

The city’s request to be allowed to exceed its debt limit by $500 
million over the next ten years, in order to relieve the notorious 
over-crowding in its schools, had to be submitted to voters through- 
out the state because the limits on the borrowing powers of cities are 
written into the State Constitution. “ Up-state” New Yorkers— 
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those who live outside the great city—are traditionally suspicious 
of its financial prodigality, and they did in fact vote narrowly 
against the amendment. But, contrary to all expectations, it was 
the voters in New York City who would have benefited from the 
schools (and would, eventually, have paid higher taxes for them) 
who rejected the amendment by the widest margin—three to two. 

The issue had aroused the usual opposition of the various com- 
mercial and civic groups dedicated to low taxes. But it became a 
burning question only when the city’s chief fiscal officer, Mr Gerosa, 
launched a personal crusade to defeat the amendment. With the 
city’s financial affairs supposedly under his eye, his voice carried 
obvious weight. Although he has long criticised waste in the 
school building programme, he was careful not to oppose the new 
schools as such, but only to argue that they could be financed within 
the present debt ceiling, partly from funds now allocated to other 
departments. His estimates of the additional burden to property 
owners were, on occasion, more sensational than accurate. The 
heated public battle between the Mayor and Mr Gerosa may have 
decided who is to be the next Mayor of New York City as well as 
the fate of the school bonds. 

The opposition of Mr Gerosa, a Democrat, was reinforced by the 
half-heartedness of Mr Rockefeller, the Governor of the state, who 
is a Republican. After maintaining an eloquent silence (while 
expressing his opinion on other amendments), Mr Rockefeller 
finally made it clear that he would vote for the amendment because 
he thought that the city should be free to make its own decisions, 
but he added that he thought the schools would be built anyway, 
even if other projects suffered. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Supreme Court of Michigan, dividing along party lines, has 
decided that the new “use” tax is simply a euphemism for an 
increase in the sales tax, which is forbidden by the state constitu- 
tion. The tax was a Republican device which ended a seven-month 
deadlock over new sources of revenue to enable the sixth richest 
state in the Union to pay its bills and its employees on time. Unfor- 
tunately the Democrats, who preferred an income tax, were strong 
enough to block a referendum which might have made the new 
sales tax constitutional. Unless the parties agree quickly on an 
alternative source of revenue, or to tap certain trust funds, a third 
of the state’s employees may have to be discharged, 25,000 college 
students may have to be sent home, and no more patients may be 
accepted by mental hospitals. 


* o * 


The American Council on Education, demanding legislative 
action to end the abuse, estimates that some $75 million is wasted 
each year, mainly by would-be students living in backward 
countries, on buying so-called college diplomas and university 
degrees. These are awarded after worthless correspondence 
courses by “degree mills,” usually run by entirely unqualified 
persons, which advertise in widely circulated publications. The 
Office of Education is now compiling a list of such schools, which 
will be given wide publicity, and is studying other possible ways 
of dealing with them. 


* * * 


A sample survey conducted by the Bureau of the Census in 
May indicates that 86 per cent of all households have a television 
set, compared with 80 per cent in April, 1957, and only 12 per 
cent in 1950. This year 8 per cent of the households had two 
or more sets each. 
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The Other 


EADING Sir Winston Churchill’s memoirs of the second world 

war, it has justly been remarked, is like listening to one 
side of a telephone conversation. Because he so promptly 
recorded his voice for posterity, those at the other end of the 
line have every excuse to record their voices too, while memory 
is fresh. Sir Arthur Bryant in his exculpatory foreword to the 
second volume* of Lord Alanbrooke’s diaries says quite bluntly: 
“Had others preserved the same silence the public would have 
had to wait many more years before the diaries saw the light of day 
or his part in the war became known.” Inevitably, Sir Winston 
is the centre of this volume, as he was of the first—as he is 
indeed of almost all the British war memoirs that have so far been 
published. There is one exception: Lord Montgomery’s own 
book, which is more strictly an autobiography— inevitably, given 
Lord Montgomery’s character—than any of the others. 

To those born during the war many of these war memoirs 
may seem to be the waspish splutterings of angry old men eager 
to justify themselves and their doings. To future generations that 
will be able to make use of the mass of confidential files they will 
be nothing more than a few pieces in the jigsaw of evidence, 
important not so much for what they reveal but in throwing light 
on the character and state of mind of the men who took the vital 
decisions. They will note, for instance, the rather sly, schoolboy 
glee with which Lord Montgomery proclaims on the dust jacket 
that every word of his memoirs was written by his own hand— 
in pencil. They will wonder why Lord Alanbrooke chose to tell 
his side of the story through the mouth of another. Retiring he 
always has been, but is there not a faint air of backing into 
the limelight in the method he has chosen ? 


*Triumph in the West, 1943-1946: Completing the War Diaries of Field 


Marshal Viscount Alanbrooke. By Arthur Bryant. Collins. 576 
pages. 30s. 
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End of the Phone 


But what are we to make of these memoirs ? We cannot share 
the indifference of the youngest generation in what they have to 
tell ; nor can we have the detachment of the generations to come. 
In our minds, time has softened the image of the war. We may 
resent being reminded of what we chose to forget: that wrong 
decisions were taken, that resources were squandered, and that lives 
were wasted. Yet we cannot lose our gratitude to the men who 
made sure that the decisions taken were not all wrong and that 
not all that number of lives were wasted. We are not, in fact, 
the most impartial or the best judges. 

It is not a partial verdict to say that Lord Alanbrooke was a great 
soldier. It is a recognition of his great ability tc say that his 
talents seemed to have been made for the second world war. 
Then the need for a man able to see the strategy of the war as 
a coherent whole was greater than the need for a tactician who 
would hold the mastery of the battlefield. How extraordinary a 
feat it was, and what it demanded in toughness of mental and 
moral fibre, is made clear in the diaries. No wonder, then, the 
diary entries are sometimes those of a weary, irritated man—driven 
to the limit of his resources but never breaking under the strain. 
How fitted Lord Alanbrooke was for this task can be demonstrated 
by imagining what would have happened if any of the British 
generals who succeeded in the field had been CIGS in his place: 
they may have had the toughness of mind, but they would not 
have had the patience, the tact or the flexibility to run the Chiefs 
of Staff Committee under Sir Winston Churchill. 

It was run, thanks both to the frocks and the brass-hats, without 
the back-biting intrigues of the first world war. It was run, 
moreover, efficiently because of the essential humility of two men: 
at the crunch Lord Alanbrooke bowed to political necessity and 
Sir Winston did not insist on the military impossible. The point 


is made perhaps most clearly in a note written by Lord Ismay to 
Sir Winston: 


AUTUMN BOOKS 












AUTUMN BOOKS #4 


It seems absolutely certain that you and 
your Ministerial colleagues will not agree to 
the Pacific strategy. On the other hand the 
Chiefs of Staff are extremely unlikely to 
retract the military opinions they have 
expressed. ... It is just possible that agree- 
ment can be reached. If so, well and good. 
If not, would it not be possible and right 
for you to take the line that the issue 
cannot be decided on military grounds 
alone and that, apart from the military 
merits of the respective strategies, political 
considerations must be overriding? I 
cannot but think that the Chiefs of Staff 
would accept this decision with complete 
loyalty and would set to work at once to 
make the best possible plans for imple- 
menting it. 

The command organisation made such 
a demarcation possible, but it could only 
work, as lamentably it did not work in the 
first world war, because of the ability of Sir 
Winston and Lord Alanbrooke, for all their 
disputes and their quarrels, to work together 
as complements and not as opposites. It 
worked, of course, only through discussion 
and controversy. Those who seek “ revela- 
tions” in these or other memoirs have 
missed the point. How else, except through 
closely fought debate, do they believe 
decision was ever made? As Sir Arthur 
Bryant says, “to complain that Brooke in 
his diary is forever criticising the views of 
‘ others and expressing disapproval of them is 
to complain of his doing what he was 
appointed to do. The historical value of 
Brooke’s diary is that it affords a first-hand 
and contemporaneous view of this process.” 
Sir Winston, a genius of impulse and 
instinct, founded on a wealth of experi- 
ence of international politics and a wonder- 
ful sense of history, needed a calculator of 
immense ability to test and, if necessary, to 
reject his ideas and to fit them into the 
pattern of strategy. He found the man in 
Lord Alanbrooke. How complementary 
their natures were and how necessary they 
were one to another is revealed in their 
reactions to the test explosion of the atomic 
bomb. Lord Alanbrooke noted in his diary 
on that occasion: 


He [Sir Winston] had absorbed all the minor 
American exaggerations and, as a result, was 
completely carried away. It was now no longer 
necessary for the Russians to come into the 
Japanese war; the new explosive was suffi- 
cient to settle the matter. Furthermore, we 
now had something in our hands which would 
redress the balance with the Russians. The 
secret of the explosive and the power to use it 
would completely alter the diplomatic 
equilibrium which was adrift since the defeat 
of Germany. Now we had a new value which 
tedressed our position (pushing out his chin 
and scowling); now we could say, “If you 
insist on doing this or that, well.... And 
then where are the Russians ! ” 


I tried to crush his over-optimism, based on 
the result of one experiment, and was asked 
with contempt what reason I had for mini- 
mising the results of these discoveries. I was 
trying to dispel his dreams and as usual he 
did not like it. 

Later, in the notes on his life, Lord Alan- 

brooke made the further comment: — 

It is interesting to note Winston’s reactions 
and my counter-reactions to the Atomic Bomb 
news. Winston’s appreciation of its value in 


the future international balance of power was 
far more accurate than mine. But what was 


worrying me was that, with his usual en- 














thusiasm for anything new, he was letting him- 
self be carried away by the very first and 
rather scanty reports of the atomic explosion. 

It is partly the fault of the structure of 
these memoirs that so much of them appears 
to be taken up by the temperamental clash 
of personality. Often, the decisions that 
finally emerge from the battle of wills 
appear in Sir Arthur’s own linking narra- 
tive ; the diaries and notes in laconic words 
often refer to nothing more than the 
squabbles. Sir Arthur, leaning heavily on 
the volumes of “Grand Strategy” in the 
official history, adds his own gloss. Pre- 
sumably, Lord Alanbrooke agrees with the 
interpretations set down, but, obviously, 
that is not quite how he would have ex- 
pressed them. The memoirs, in fact, are 
neither flesh nor fowl. The diaries, no 
doubt for perfectly sound reasons, are 
emasculated, and they have not been 
replaced by a mellow, reasoned autobio- 
graphical commentary. The reader can 
never quite catch the full tones of Lord 
Alanbrooke speaking. To his annoyance he 
finds he has to rely for many of the facts 
and not a few of the comments on Sir 
Arthur. Inevitably, he feels disappointed, 
far more so than if Lord Alanbrooke, using 
the diaries as his materials, had written his 
own account and even more so than if an 
editor more dispassionate and less partisan 
than Sir Arthur had stitched the pages of 
the diary together. Until the diaries can be 
published in full and until the confidential 
documents are made available, history will 
have to put up with this unsatisfactory 
compromise and it will ‘always lack an 
authoritative and restrospective commentary 
on the war from Lord Alanbrooke. 

It is not simply that we need to hear Jord 
Alanbrooke’s side of the case. We need to 
know from the man largely responsible for 
them why and how Britain’s strategic 
concepts differed from those of our allies 
and how far the compromises made, as they 
were made, altered the course of the war 
and gave rise to the political consequences 
with which we now live. -It is clear from 
these memoirs that Lord Alanbrooke, for 
example, had a poor opinion of the strategic 
abilities of General Marshall and General 
Eisenhower and it is clear that, like Lord 
Montgomery, he was 0 to the 
strategy of the “broad front” advance. 
That view, incidentally, is made most 
explicit in an exchange of letters with Lord 
Montgomery and in Sir Arthur’s own gloss 
on the course of events rather than in the 
actual entries in the diary, where the dis- 
agreement about strategy finds expression 
in comments on the organisation of com- 
mand in France. Lord Alanbrooke, more 
perhaps than any other soldier, could have 
argued the British case and could have 
shown what went wrong and when and 
where. This controversy will go on ring- 
ing down the It will probably never 
be satisfactorily resolved. Both allies—for 
the soldiers and politicians in both this 
country and the United States had the same 
dread that the 1914-18 war would come 
again—were intent on saving lives. They 
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succeeded—not least because the blood- 
letting was on the Russian front. But their 
political and military traditions were dif- 
ferent. The British continued to pursue a 
strategy that was naval in its inception. The 
American tradition was continental. Nor 
were matters helped by the fact that Lord 
Montgomery often propounded the right 
solutions ; the trouble was that almost all 
those solutions put Lord Montgomery right 
in the centre of the picture. As a result, 
the British seemed to be willing to accept 
a military gamble because of political 
caution while the Americans seemed to be 
willing to accept a political gamble because 
of military caution. It was in this clash of 
concepts between the allies that the damage 
to Western Europe was done. But Lord 
Alanbrooke rightly quotes with approval 
Sir Winston’s epigram : 

There is only one thing worse than fighting 

with allies, and that is fighting without them. 


Somebody Blundered 
Admirals in Collision 
By Richard Hough. 


Hamish Hamilton. 18s. 


174 pages. 
we do you do when your senior officer, 

a peculiarly formidable personality, 
gives an order which is nonsense and even 
persists in his error when it is pointed out 
to him? As at Balaclava, somebody 
blundered egregiously in the naval 
manceuvres of 1893, with the result that 
though the weather was fine and the shore 
only three miles away, the admiral who gave 
the order and 358 officers and men were 
drowned. 


The collision between the Victoria and the 
Camperdown remains a mystery. Why Sir 
George Tryon, commander-in-chief of the 
Mediterranean fleet, gave an order that it 
was geometrically impossible to carry out 
without colliding with the leading ship of 
the next column steering in line ahead, and 
what was the point of taking such an enor- 
mous risk in peacetime, are the conundrums 
examined in this book. The author suggests 
that Tryon was deliberately testing the 


- initiative of his second in command, Admiral 


If true, it was an odd way to 
go about it; one sympathises with the 
latter’s inability to comprehend the un- 
orthodox tactics and signalling of a man who 
never explained anything to his subordinates. 
Tryon was sometimes called a “ master 
mind,” but, as another admiral remarked, 
on this occasion “ his brain must have failed 
him.” The penalty was the loss of his life 
and his ship. Though Markham was exoner- 
ated at the court martial, the Admiralty 
treated him shabbily afterwards, partly on 
account of an intrigue instigated by 
“ Jackie” Fisher. Mr Hough has a curious 
story to tell about the oddly inefficient navy 
that preserved the Pax Britannica, but it is 
an episode that perhaps deserves an article 
rather than a book. 
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Writing and Action 


The Owl of Minerva : The Autobiography 
of Gustav Regler 


Translated by Norman Denny. 
Hart-Davis. 375 pages. 30s. 


OME men of action are also writers. It 
S is possible, but much more difficult, 
for the writer to be also a man of: action ; 
his attempts to take part in events tend to 
be motivated by impulse, discontinuous, and 
distracted by self-consciousness. After each 
attempt the writer withdraws, probably 
damaged in some way, to repair and 
reorganise and reorientate himself. The 
trouble is not so much that the world of 
action is nasty as that, for a man whose 
profession it is to put things in their place 
and relate them to each other, it is terribly 
confused. 

Mr Regler says of himself that the im- 
portant decisions of his life “have never 
been the outcome of long reflection but 
rather of a desire for simplification” ; on 
each occasion he had the feeling of taking 
the bit between his teeth. One sees this in 
his autobiography, in which the action 
sequences, though they loom large, are 
episodic, while it is the ability and the com- 
pulsion to write that provide the really 
continuous thread of the man’s life. The 
revolutionary struggles in Berlin and 
Munich after the first war, the ineffectual 
and curiously sectarian Communist resis- 
tance to Nazism, and the Spanish civil war 
are the battle scenes into which conscience 
and inclination alike thrust him as a com- 
batant. But, to be a combatant, it is neces- 
sary to have a side that you are on, and 
although he aligned himself with the Com- 
munists Mr Regler was (and is) a Romantic 
and an individualist, incurably fastidious 
about human beings, their conduct and their 
motives. 

These traits did not fit in with the direc- 
tion that Communism took in the nineteen- 
thirties. To find that his Communist 
colleagues, when they prepared literature for 
underground circulation in Nazi Germany, 
were more concerned that the literature 
should please their party superiors than that 
it should appeal effectively to the people to 
whom it was addressed ; or that they should 
cause unsatisfactory party workers to be 
denounced to the Gestapo ; or that.in Spain 
they should sometimes think it more urgent 
to settle scores with non-Communist allies 
than with the other side—these were dis- 
coveries to which he was incapable of 
adapting himself. 

Throughout this period his disillusion- 
ment with the party he had chosen 
advanced, with an extra impulse from two 
visits to Moscow during the Stalinist 
purges. By the time the Spanish war was 
over he had ceased to be a Communist at 
all ; he was also terribly wounded, and his 
life as a man of action was over. He took 
refuge in Mexico, where his political educa- 
tion was completed by the Communist 


fellow-refugees who, perceiving that he had 
ceased to be orthodox, denounced him as a 
German agent. 

Here were all the ingredients of a 
shattered life. It is all the more pleasant to 
find its subject publishing his own bio- 
graphy twenty years later. Fortunately Mr 
Regler, being an eccentric, proved adaptable 
to the bizarre circumstances in which he 
found himself and, as a natural philosopher, 
able to turn them to account. He is also a 
master of German prose in the Romantic 
tradition, and was able after the war to 
re-establish himself in the European market 
as a successful writer. His style does not 
translate easily into English ; this translation 
does not have the colour or the elegance of 
the German original, but it is thoroughly 
competent. 

Mr Regler is a native of the Saar. His 
account of his childhood there and of his 
youth in Weimar Germany is illuminating. 
The book as a whole is sometimes frag- 
mentary and sometimes less communicative 
than one would wish ; but a great deal of 


what has happened to Europe in our time 
is in it. 


The Tragi-Comedy of 
Moliere 


Moliere : The Comic Mask 


By D. B. Wyndham Lewis. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 215 pages. 25s. 


R WYNDHAM LEWIS could not write a 
book that was dull, or unintelligent, 
or insensitive. His critical biography of 
Moliére is lively, shrewd and lit by the kind 
of creative sympathy that, across a gulf of 
time and temperament, enables a writer 
to think and feel himself into his subject’s 
skin. It provides a guide to the plays that 
is none the worse for being addressed to 
playgoers rather than scholars ; a valuable 
and well-ordered mass of background 
material, sometimes scrupulously docu- 
mented, sometimes, but always with due 
warning, frankly speculative ; and, above 
all, a living portrait. And yet, with all this, 
it is not entirely satisfying. For Mr Wynd- 
ham Lewis is one of those writers—Ches- 
terton, Belloc and, perhaps less congenially, 
Middleton Murry were others of the same 
kidney—whose books, whatever their sub- 
ject, are always in some sense a self-portrait. 
Quite as vividly as Moliére himself, or his 
adored, copiously unfaithful, thoroughly- 
seen-through Armande, or the intrigues 
and triumphs of show business under the 
Sun King, there emerges the figure of the 
biographer, striking High-Tory attitudes 
and cocking snooks at his pet hates ; which 
is all very good fun, but does rather get in 
the way, like the ad-libbing of those comics 
whose egotism Hamlet deplored. 
Notably, it gets in the way of any serious 
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discussion of what surely is a cardinal ques- 
tion about Moliére’s @uvre: why so much 
of it is so immeasurably far beneath the 
capacities of the man who wrote “Le 
Misanthrope.” That “Le Misanthrope ” 
itself was an unrepeatably perfect fusion of 
agonising personal experience, sardonically 
detached observation, and sheer art, is a 
point that Mr Wyndham Lewis makes with 
admirable clarity and sympathy. This, one 
is convinced, is how the thing happened. 
And any disagreement that one may feel 
over his assessment of the other major 
comedies is an enjoyable source of stimulus. 
(Ought Moliére—artistically, not as a 
matter of practical discretion—to have 
balanced his portrait of the odious Tartuffe 
with some example of genuine spiritual 
worth? Is his sense of measure, of ordinary 
human decency, sanity and kindliness, to 
be dismissed, as his biographer dismisses 
it, as mere conformity, “keeping in step 
with the Joneses ” ?) 

But Mr Wyndham Lewis’s admiration 
for the ancien régime, for absolute mon- 
archy, for rank and degree, and indeed 
for everything that is most unlike this 
degenerate democratic age, prevents his 
ever asking what the world may have lost 
by Moliére’s hand-and-foot bondage to the 
task of keeping the Sun King and his court 
amused. By far the greater part of his 
cuvre consists of a sequence of hastily 
carpentered knockabout farces, skits, 
sketches, pageants and variegated divertisse- 


‘ments, ranking somewhere between, say, 


“The Comedy of Errors” and (as Mr 
Wyndham Lewis once notes in an ‘aside 
without realising the significance of what 
he is saying) a Savoyard operetta. That 
was the price exacted of genius by its sole 
and godlike patron, With more time to 
fructify and ripen, with fewer peremptory 
demands for a spectacle at short notice or 
none at all, would that genius have 
reached again the heights of “Le 
Misanthrope ” ? 


Moliére would never have been a Shake- 
speare, even the Shakespeare of the come- 
dies alone. He was an entirely different 
breed of animal. But he could—in “Le 
Misanthrope ” he did—raise the comedy of 
“ humours ” as far above Ben Jonson, with 
whom it is more reasonable to compare 
him, as Shakespearean tragedy is raised 
above the melodrama of Kyd and Greene. 
Instead, his life work was essentially that 
of the fountain-designers and firework- 
manufacturers whose art ornamented the 
fétes of Versailles to the greater glory of its 
ruler. There is no evidence that the role 
galled him ; if he shared at all Alceste’s 
loathing of flattery, he successfully, indeed 
fulsomely, overcame it. It is quite likely, 
too, that he actually enjoyed rising to the 
successive nearly impossible challenges of 
the royal entertainment schedule. The 
farces and sketches remain extremely funny 
and the spectacles were no doubt charm- 
ing. But one cannot help regretting the 
plays that he might have written under— 
dare one suggest it?—a Whig dis- 
pensation. 
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The Brewing Industry 
in England, 1700-1830 


PETER MATHIAS 


The first detailed history of brewing from 
1700 to 1830. This book discusses the struc- 
ture of the industry, the techniques involved 
in brewing, and the relationship of the industry 
to agriculture, banking, and social change. 
85s. net 


S44 444444-44444444444444444444444444 
The Commonwealth 
Economy in 


Southeast Asia 
T. H. SILCOCK 


A discussion of the economic structure of 
Malaya, Singapore, Sarawak, Brunei, and 
North Borneo, and of the economic problems 
to be faced in developing this area. DUKE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS. 30s. net 
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Portrait of a 
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Economy 
C. WESTRATE 


New Zealand is representative of a growing 
and a mixed economy. This book shows the 
organisation and objectives of this economy 
in both national and international spheres. 
NEW ZEALAND UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
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Communist China 
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An appraisal of the first five years of industri- 
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sources, by a member of the United Nations 
Statistical Commission. UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA PRESS. 56s. 6d. net 
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Lord Magoo 


The Memoirs of the Rt. Hon. the Earl 
of Woolton, CH, PC 
Cassell. 459 pages. 30s. 


= HEREUPON Her Majesty put up her 
hands and said to me, ‘Oh, My 
Lord, do you think I mean that? It is 
what 1 have tried so hard to be like.” So, 
Lord Woolton records, exclaimed the Queen 
(the present Queen Mother) when he told 
her why it seemed to him apt that the 
mobile food convoys into the wartime 
bombed areas should be called Queen’s 
Messengers. All through his dutiful and 
distinguished career Lord Woolton has 
generally got the seal of the best approval 
for his doings. There seem to have been 
two almost opposite reasons for this. The 
first is that he never belonged altogether to 
the crowd he was in—he was neither a 
business man’s business man nor a politi- 
cian’s politician—and so he tended to seek 
reassurance outside, from above or from 
public opinion. The second reason is 
that Lord Woolton has always been able to 
approve sincerely of what he was doing. 

The real point of the Woolton story. in 
fact, is that the familiar picture of the 
business man who transferred his talents to 
become administrator, Cabinet Minister and 
party reorganiser is false. In a sense he has 
never been a business man. Frederick 
Marquis set out from the start, as a 
sociologist from the university, to do good 
among the northern poor. As a temporary 
civil servant in the first world war he hit 
upon his own confident administrative 
capacity; and he went into trade, when he 
was already 37 years old, as a kind of social 
worker and administrative economist 
combined. Of his adult life, before he was 
brought in to be wartime Minister of Food 
(by Mr Chamberlain, be it noted, not by 
Mr Churchill), he had spent barely half 
(very successfully, of course) in business. 
It was as a kind of visiting business con- 
sultant, very shrewd as well as high-minded, 
that he came again into wartime administra- 
tion, into the Cabinet and finally into anti- 
socialist politics. When he says in this book 
that the Government’s business, including 
its accounts, ought to be run on business 
lines, it is his own sort of business man that 
he has in mind to run it: his one great im- 
possible ambition was to be Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

Business to Lord Woolton is buying and 
selling, not industry. Distribution is the 
thing. His unperturbed account here of 
ho his buyers (who would die rather than 
go back and face their Minister having failed 
in their mission) brought in the wartime 
food supplies and how he then arranged for 
their fair and health-giving distribution 
with as little rationing as possible is almost 
a fairy-tale. But he did do the job ; just as 
he did remake the organisation and brand 
image of the Conservative party, when he 
became its chairman. Lord Woolton’ s 
simple boasts are true. He is “quite 
certain,” incidentally, that the chairman of 
the Conservative party “cannot operate 
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successfully from the Commons ”—only 
from the Lords, as he did. 

To look at, on this book’s dust-jacket, 
anyhow, Lord Woolton is not unlike that 
splendid much-loved hero of the film 
cartoons, Mr Magoo. And, if it is 
not too disrespectful to say so, he is 
not unlike him in another way, too. 
The central point in the saga of Mr 
Magoo is the shortsightedness that causes 
him continually to mistake wild animals 
for his best friends, trees for people 
and even windows for doors: yet he always 
gets away with it ; he comes to no harm ; 
he accomplishes what he sets out to do. So 
it has been with Lord Woolton, He has 
always had his own very personal vision of 
the world around him, simply subjective, 
warmly beneficent, comfortingly competent. 
Things were never quite like that. Yet 
almost every time, with unerring shrewd- 
ness, he rang the bell. 


The Georgics 
Bread and Circuses 


By George Schwartz. 
The Sunday Times. 220 pages. 12s. 6d. 


7 o is Mr Sidney Herbert Moss, the 
village blacksmith. ‘“ His brow is wet 
with honest sweat: he earns whate’er he 
can. Well, they’re putting a stop to that 
game, and about time too.” (November 19, 
1950.) There is the comment on the soul- 
lessness of accountants. “When you have 
finished that dreary walk to the pavilion 
with the scoreboard recording ‘ Last Man 
0,’ fling your hat across the dressing-room 
if you like, but don’t take it out of the 
scorer.” (November 13, 1949.) And the 
prophecy of January 13, 1949, so thoroughly 
fulfilled that its original outrageousness is 
impossible to recapture: “ Well, watch the 
television aerials go up over the Tent- 
restricted houses and flats of Britain.” 

There are seventy-odd more, equally or 
only slightly less, memorable items, dating 
mostly from the great age of planned 
austerity but by no means falling off in 
quality as that great age recedes. None of 
Mr Schwartz’s devotees needs reminding of 
the flavour of those weekly diatribes. They 
have the quality of a really good vulgar 
postcard or a resounding and strategically- 
timed raspberry. They do not so much 
stick to the point as plant it vigorously in 
undignified parts of the opponent’s anatomy. 
They display a gift for incongruous literary 
allusion second only to that of Dr P. G. 
Wodehouse. And they are the expression 
of a deadly earnest crusading zeal, the zeal 
of a man whose recreation, according to 
“ Who’s Who,” is “ detesting Government.” 

In a dull, carping pedestrian way, prac- 
tically any economist not so far to the Right 
as to be off the road altogether must occa- 
sionally disagree with Mr Schwartz. But 
for every occasion of disagreement there are 
a dozen occasions for rousing cheers. Who- 
ever it was who, in Mr Schwartz’s words, 
“chivvied” him into resurrecting these 
emphemera deserves a cheer or two on his 
own account. 
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Wartime Brains 


The Prof : A Personal Memoir of 
Lord Cherwell 


By Roy F. Harrod. 
Macmillan. 297 pages. 25s. 


with the underlying evidence and logic 
squarely before other brains. Cherwell was 
so confident in his own brain that, when 
he had carefully thought things out, that | 
was the end of the matter. Perhaps his | 
compromise was necessary in the rush of 
war; his subjective approach made it 
possible to come to more conclusions per | 
day than an objective one would have | Greece to 322 B.C. 
allowed. But it did lead to the belief that | 
many of his conclusions were wrong, and 
MAN with rather unusual intellectual subsequent events too often confirmed 
equipment is a suitable subject at any _— this. Curiously enough, in this respect, 
time for biographical essays. But he is Churchill became a better scientist than 
much more so if he is associated in most Cherwell. Churchill’s election to the 
people’s minds with another to whom the _ Fellowship of the Royal Society was not 
word “ great” is commonly applied without _ solely based on his distinction in office. He 
qualifications. The relationship between was continually putting his and Cherwell’s 
Churchill and Cherwell—one could almost _ideas out with the invitation that they be 
say partnership—is one worthy of the closest _ shot at and he did not mind if the invitation 
study both because of its impact on history —_ was accepted. 
and because of the pioneer experience of a More curious still is the impact that this 
man of science achieving Cabinet rank. intellectual partnership had on the way that 
But this book is mainly a story of another _ technical matters were handled in the 
relationship, that between the services and in Government 
author and the subject, a story departments. At the  out- 
that takes us behind the scenes break of war the hierarchy of 
of an Oxford college and of government was composed of 
political life between the wars. authorities or experts, each 
To a lesser extent we are shown firmly entrenched in his own 
the working of the wartime subject. It is well established, 
government machinery as seen but never sufficiently empha- 
from the eyes of one who was sised, that rapid technical pro- 
on Cherwell’s staff for the first gress cannot be made by the 
part of the war. In this personal experts alone, essential as they 
way, Sir Roy Harrod sets out to are as storehouses of knowledge. 
paint a picture of the man Interaction between the minds 





A History of 


Pyke: The Unknown Genius 
By David Lampe. 

Evans. 224 pages. 18s. 
N. G. L. HAMMOND 


Greek history has extraordinary vitality, 

being constantly enriched by discoveries in 

art, archaeology and letters. 

Here, for general reader and scholar alike, 

is a modern interpretation of Greek ideas, 

culture, and actions, in which reference is 

made throughout to the sources of our 

knowledge. This is the first new major history 

of Greece to be published in half a century. 
Illustrated 35s. net 


The Lore and 
Language of 
Schoolchildren 





IONA AND PETER OPIE 


This record of the modern schoolchild’s 
strange and primitive culture is based on 
information collected from five thousand 
children in England, Scotland, and Wales. 

It includes descriptions of seasonal customs, 





beliefs, rhymes and chants, and traditional 
slang, and shows that many of the formulas 
children use today have been the same for 
generations. 


behind the brain, a picture few saw Text maps 35s. net 
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because of the protective barrier Cher- 
well built around himself. The result is 
unquestionably successful—the reader will 
feel that he really knows the Prof as he 
was, “every inch human, palpitating with 
life,” He will also have gained some know- 
ledge of the hand that is painting the picture 
and a sympathetic feeling for it. 

To analyse a character so full of contra- 
dictions is no easy task and Sir Roy does not 
hesitate to paint Cherwell’s disagreeable 
traits in colours as strong as his lovable 
ones. Indeed it would be risky to fail to 
do so because to a wide range of people 
Cherwell was an irritating man, particularly 
if one did not agree with him. It was only 
after attempting to get behind these first 
impressions that one found the strong basis 
for friendship that Sir Roy discovered. 

The book analyses the friendship between 
Churchill and Cherwell, attributing it largely 
to the natural attraction of two highly 
intellectual people sustained by their ability 
to learn from each other. For Churchill, 
during the war, this ability became a need, 
but this book does not go into the question 
of the extent to which he was taught the 
right things. After all his years of fight 
to get science fully accepted at Oxford, 
Cherwell began more and more to compro- 
mise with one of the precepts or cardinal 
principles of the scientific method: the need 
to test one’s conclusions by placing them 


of an expert and of an imaginative new- 
comer is essential if advances are to be made 
at an acceptable rate and this can be 
achieved only if the expert will follow the 
precept of science described above. 
Churchill, fortified by Cherwell, broke down 
the entrenched position of the experts and 
forced them to put their facts out for 
objective scrutiny. Some say that this was 
Cherwell’s greatest contribution to the war, 
but he might have been less unpopular if 
he had himself set a good example. 


Although his book falls short on these 
aspects and on the latter part of Cherwell’s 
life, the author is to be congratulated on 
producing such a readable and intimate 
story. There will be more books written 
about this remarkable man, but it would be 
difficult to write one that would bring the 
reader closer to the man himself. 


* 


Like Lord Cherwell, Geoffrey Pyke had 
no doubt that he was more capable of the 
power of thought than other men. He, too, 
in his very different way, and on a fringe 
not at the summit, was a wartime “ ideas 
man.” But, while the Prof was an outsider 
who lived his life on the inside, upright in 
his chair in Christ Church common room, 
Pyke was the outsider who never got “ in,” 
not even when he was the licensed mental 
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The Campden 
Wonder 


Edited by SIR GEORGE CLARK 


With Chapters by the late 


Viscount Maugham and D. Russell Davis 


In Chipping Campden, Gloucestershire, in 
the 1660s, the steward to the lady of the 
manor disappeared, was presumed murdered, 
but later reappeared alleging kidnap and 


sale into slavery, after three suspects 


had been hanged. This record produces 


new evidence on a n_ stery which has 


puzzled historians and lawyers ever since. 
2 half-tone plates, 3 line illustrations 18s. net 
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James Joyce 
RICHARD ELLMANN 


‘In a year of notable biographies, Mr. 


Ellmann’s carefully and lovingly detailed 
book stands out as master work...Itis... 
Mr. Ellmann’s great achievement to have 
brought out, behind the protective dignity of 


‘Mr. Joyce’, the loving and suffering 


simplicity of the real man.’ THE TIMES 
Illustrated 63s. net 
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irritant at Mountbatten’s Combined Opera- 
tions headquarters (which is the main theme 
of Mr Lampe’s bright, slight book). 

To say that Pyke was a crank of cranks is 
not to decry his fertility and real originality 
of mind or his almost frightening logic: 
cranks have too often reached right ideas 
before the properly drilled experts. Pyke’s 
trouble was threefold. First his very 
capacity for isolating problems (in educa- 
tion, market behaviour, social and national 
psychology, war making or mechanical 
invention) meant that his solutions could 
be correspondingly unreal ; he could show 
that this or that should work, but seldom 
that it was in fact possible. Secondly, his 
relentless pursuit of innovation, wherever 
the lightning flashed in his ever-open mind, 
meant that though he had all the ruthless 





pertinacity of an ant he hopped from 
scheme to scheme like a butterfly. 

Finally, though at the end of his sad, 
exciting life Pyke had decided that the one 
problem for him was to find out why every- 
body lazy-mindedly resisted new ideas, he 
never understood why the very zeal and 
missionary dogmatism of his own innovating 
activities were so off-putting even to good 
friends ; there was a problem of communi- 
cation here that he never began to solve. 
Mr Lampe’s book is not the memoir or 
biography that might have been written 
about this odd, good, brilliant but futile, 
vain but deeply altruistic man ; it is hear- 
say reminiscence entertainingly done. But 
one can glimpse from it why Pyke, who 
could be so maddening, also inspired so 
much affection and admiration. 


Much in Little - 


A Short History of Scientific Ideas 
to 1900 


By Charles Singer. 
Oxford University Press. 545 pages. 35s. 


R SINGER deserves well of Western man. 

He has devoted a lifetime of research 
and other labour to the exposition of science 
and technology. As long ago as 1921 he 
delivered the Hobhouse Lecture on tech- 
nology and history. His work on method 
in medicine is famous. He edited and 
translated Vesalius on the brain. He was 
one of that gifted quadruumvirate who 
edited and produced the classic “ History of 
Technology.” 

Now he gives us “much more than a 
revision and rather more than a new 
edition” of a book that was first drafted 
thirty years ago and published at the begin- 
ning of the last war. He has made this 
book modestly. Beyond the year 1900 what 
we call science has transformed the face of 
the world and is reaching out into space ; 
so (as he says) “ that last chapter [sc. after 
1900] must be a very long one and difficult 
to write. I am incapable of dealing with it 
and must perforce leave it to others.” Like 
the White Knight’s pudding, that last 
chapter may never be made. But the 
seminal ideas that led 
up to it, through three 
millennia of man’s 
curiosity about the ex- ~- 
ternal world and _ its 
forces, are all clearly and 
faithfully set down 
here. Author, publisher 
and artists have collabo- 









rated to produce a remarkably handsome 
book. Dr Singer’s style, carrying his learn- 
ing along with ease and grace, merits 
especial praise because so many scientists 
write so unintelligibly. 

The author does not waste words, else we 
might have asked him to spend a little more 
on “ the failure of inspiration ” in the Roman 
Imperial times and “ the failure of know- 
ledge” in the Dark and Middle Ages ; for 
this dark millennium and more takes the 
devil of a lot of explaining. But from “ the 
downfall of Aristotle” after the year 1600 
—significantly it is reached not half-way 
through the book—through “ the mechanical 
world ” with its “enthronement of deter- 
minism” to the “culmination of the 
mechanical view of the world ” Dr Singer’s 
narrative bears the reader excitedly along 
without any fuss. The narrator is no 
blinkered scientist whose scientism stunts 
humanity. Through this book breathes— 
sometimes even blows—a nice bonhomie. 
The history is of ideas, certainly ; but the 
ideas are those of men who lived and 
wrestled with their times, their society, and 
its principalities and powers. Seldom has 
the synoptic eye been allowed to rove as 
fruitfully as Dr Singer’s. When astronomers 
were enlarging and reshuffling their uni- 
verses, he has not allowed their new views 
of those universes to become detached from 
the contemporary labours and achievements 
of botanists, physicists, anatomists, and 
morphologists. This is really the way to 
write a story of men’s scientific ideas. 


Cui bono? Not for scientists presum- 
ably, since they must know all this. For 
arts men and women, then? Certainly. 
But no less for that great mass of literate, 
but not college-trained, young people who 
now press upon the rear of two older genera- 
tions, for inquiring minds, old and young, 
from businessmen to barrow-boys. If only 
the more fortunate graduates of the sciences 
knew their arts as well as Dr Singer knows 
his sciences—and if only the more fortunate 
graduates of the arts knew this book—how 
much healthier an outlook upon our society 
and its future would we all enjoy. 
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Time Remembered in 
Dublin 


Those Days Are Gone Away 


By Michael Taaffe. 
Hutchinson. 208 pages. 18s. 


7 is a delightful book about Dublin, 
in which there is no breath of contro- 
versy. It is set in the reign of Edward VII, 
when (despite the activities of Mr Gladstone 
and Mr Parnell) nothing had changed much 
for decades and there seemed no reason why 
anything should change much in the future. 
A Conservative government, which had just 
won two successive elections, was in office 
to ensure that the best of all worlds should 
be prolonged. 

There were some signs of change. The 
occasional motor-car that ventured past 
Donnybrook bridge into the Recesses of the 
Stillorgan Road was still a matter for 
wonder. Chauffeurs were a new and 
superior class—the space travellers of a 
simpler day. But the children of the pro- 
fessional classes were still brought up (or, 
to be more exact, the great majority of them 
were brought up) on “ Deeds that Won the 
Empire.” Kitchener was still a hero to a 
generation that could not imagine how a 
biography could do more than a great war 
to wreck a reputation. 

This attraction of nostalgia might be 
claimed for any book of memories from the 
century’s first decade. But in this case 
poignancy is deepened by the knowledge of 
what was to come. The boys grew up just 
in time to volunteer for the war: those who 
survived Gallipoli and the trenches returned 
to a Dublin where everything had been 
changed utterly by Easter week. Their type 
of society has disappeared as completely as 
its contemporary in St Petersburg. 

And yet one wonders if that does not push 
things too far. A reader whose youth came 
two or three decades later than Mr Taaffe’s 
may well feel that people remain much the 
same even if they have changed their flags. 
Policemen and postmen are still characters 
first and officials a long way later. It may 
be that Easter week did more to preserve 
Conservatism in Ireland than Mr Balfour. 
The reflection is irresistible that if his late 
Majesty King Edward VII were vouchsafed 
a return to his former dominions he would 
find less change in Dublin than anywhere 
else. (And tte Irish Sweep would give the 
Revenant an even greater welcomé than the 
Irish bishops did in life.) 

* 


This is a gentle and intensely pleasant 
book. It is about the Dublin that Joyce 
lived in but Endymion and Professor 
Magonni are the only characters common 
to both authors. For a blessed change there 
are no drunks, pimps or prostitutes. The 
highest pitch of excitement is provided by 
the Exhibition of 1907, the Somali village 
and the water-chute and all the simple things 
that used to please Dubliners before the 
Flood. 
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I Mever Said You Did Say I Did 


The Lore and Language of 
Schoolchildren 


By Iona and Peter Opie. 


Oxford University Press. 435 pages. 358. 

NYONE who refused to spare a penny 

for the guy in the last few weeks will 
feel ashamed if he sees this book: not 
because he will have been called, behind 
his back, a meanie, a crosspatch, a beast or 
a stinkpot—he will probably have endured 
these epithets before from his own children 
—but because he will realise that collecting 
for the guy is a part of a_ strongly 
entrenched childish lore that in many 
aspects stretches back for centuries and 
beyond the boundaries of this land. 

Reading this fascinating book, one is 
impressed over and over again by the resili- 
ence of childhood. Authority 
may frown upon collecting for 2 
the guy, or carol singing, as q Jy. 
begging, which should be 4+, 7 + 
unnecessary in these days of 
full employment, pocket money 
and the welfare state. But, 
responding to something deep **: 
and instinctive, the children \\ 
continue, year after year, to , 
trundle out their guys in old , 
push chairs, replying to -. 
complaints of early starts that the “dosh 
has to be found long before November 5th 
or the shops wil! be out of the best 
fireworks. 

November 5th is one nationally recog- 
nised date in what Mr and Mrs Opie call 
the children’s calendar. Christmas, of 
course, and April 1st are others. But they 
also describe local or regional ones that 
are not so well known: “ Mischief Night ” 
on November 4th, when, over most of 
Yorkshire and parts of the neighbouring 
counties to the south and west, all hell 
seems to be let loose and door-knocking 
is the mildest of the pranks indulged in ; 
Halloween, which is regularly observed, 
with all the ritual, in clearly defined parts 
of the country ; Oak Apple Day, on May 
29th, when children in the north and north 
midlands commemorate Charles II’s escape 
by wearing a sprig of oak on penalty of 
being stung by a nettle if they forget. Then 
there are other local customs: pace-egging 
—is that really how it is written?—and 
egg-rolling at Easter in the north, carrying 
garlands on May Day (as indigenous as 
dancing round the plaited maypole is alien), 
making grottoes on St. James’s Day. 

All these local customs, the authors point 
out, have survived standardised education, 
mass entertainment and nationally distri- 
buted comics. There are, they go on to 
say, two streams of lore and language: the 
superficial slangy lore of comic songs and 
jokes, fashionable epithets and crazes, much 
of which is transitory; and the deeper 
dialectal lore that “ belongs to all time, but 
is limited in locality” and which uses 
words that may antedate Shakespeare: for 





instance, “barley,” the truce term of east 
Scotland, north-west England and Wales is 
found in a poem six hundred years old. 

Thus the reader of this book—ait 1s one 
of the authors’ virtues that they have made 
it a readable book, not just a compendium 
—while he will constantly find himselt 
recognising rhymes, riddles, ritual and 
other lore of his own childhood, will also 
be surprised at the many local variations 
of it. One would have thought, for 
instance, that “bags” was pretty 
universal, whether for gaining possession 
or to obtain a privilege ; yet there are at 
least a dozen dialect alternatives. But, 
whatever term is used, the code of oral 
legislation lays down that a bags is re- 
spected; and the authors might have 
quoted the bags that cannot be got round 
by further verbal dexterity—“ bags my 
bags is superior to yours, and 
bags that’s the last bags of the 
day.” 

The authors also comment 
on the children’s grapevine, 
the swift process of communi- 
cation that enables childish 
jokes and rhymes to arise all 
over the country at the same 
time. “Hark the herald 
angels sing, Mrs Simpson’s 
pinched our king ” was being 
sung in London, Chichester, Liverpool, 
Oldham and Swansea in a matter of 
days after the abdication. The same varia- 
tions of the Davy Crockett ballad not 
only swept Britain but were also reported 
from Australia. For the schoolchild, again 
showing proof of his resilience and inde- 
pendence, is rarely content to accept a 
song as written. In south London, Davy 
Crockett became Daisy Crockett, queen of 
the Old Kent Road. And new ideas, new 
inventions are adopted and absorbed into 
juvenile lore and language so that “ silk, 
satin, muslin, rags” becomes “ rayon, 
nylon, terylene, pylon” in skipping or 
stone counting ; and “around the world 
to backsy,” in a favourite ball bouncing 
game, will surely now become “ around 
the moon.” 

Mr and Mrs Opie promise us another 
book on street and playground games ; this 
will presumably give even more of the 
skipping and dipping rhymes, some of 
which can be traced back for centuries. In 
the meantime, here is the child of the state 
school (private schools tend to have their 
own esoteric lore), with his pranks, his 
ritual, his superstitions, his repartee, his 
jokes, rhymes, riddles and word traps (yes, 
one’s old friends the Siamese national 
anthem and “I chased a bug” are both 
here). It is all assembled with a 
commentary that shows the same scholar- 
ship as was revealed in the authors’ 
“ Oxford Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes.” 
Children’s lore is orally communicated 
among themselves. Here it is set down, 


for the enjoyment of young and old 
alike. 
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Highlights for Autumn 
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Ambler 


PASSAGE OF ARMS 
Eric Ambler’s gripping new 
novel of suspense 


Redgrave 


THE MOUNTEBANK’S TALE 


Michael Redgrave’s intriguing tale of 


an actor and his secret 


Ustinov 


ADD A DASH OF PITY 
Peter Ustinov’s internationally 
flavoured short stories 


Heyer 


THE UNKNOWN AJAX 


Georgette Heyer’s latest and most 


delightful Regency romance 


Steinbeck 


ONCE THERE WAS A WAR 
John Steinbeck’s memorable 
despatches from England, Italy 
and Africa in 1943 


Perelman 


THE MOST OF S. J. PERELMAN 


Thirty years and 650 pages of his 
finest and funniest writing 


Churchill 


LORD DERBY: 
“KING OF LANCASHIRE” 


Randolph S. Churchill’s important 
biography of a man who lived always 


on the grand scale 


Pound 


SELFRIDGE 


Reginald Pound’s biography of the 
man who founded the great Oxford 


Street store 
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NELSON 


Nelson’s Atlas 
of the Classical World 


edited by A. A. M. VAN DER HEYDEN 
‘Hist. DRS and H.H.SCULLARD PhD FBA 
The resources of author, cartographer and 
cameraman combine to produce an engross- 
ing re-creation of Greece and Rome. The 
photographs, many of them taken specially 
for this book, form a valuable part of the 
work. The text provides a stimulating outline 
of classical history. The maps present many 
unexpected aspects of classical life. 

475 gravure plates and 37 maps in full colour 
222pp. shortly 70s 


Nelson’s Shorter 


Atlas of the Bible 


L.H. GROLLENBERG This popular edition 
of Nelson’s Atlas of the Bible retains every 
virtue that made the longer book unique; 
freshness, imagination in integrating text, 
maps and photographs. The maps, specially 
redrawn, place events in their historical 
setting; text entirely rewritten and new 
illustrations added. 200 gravure plates and 
iopp. of maps shortly 15s 


recalling 


NELSON’S ATLAS OF THE BIBLE 


“This is a superb atlas, but also much more. 
No school which takes religious knowledge, 
or ancient history, seriously, can afford to 
be without this book.’—The Times Educ- 
ational Supp. 408 gravure plates, 35 maps in 
8 colours, 60,000-word text, 26-pp. index 70s 


ATLAS OF THE 
EARLY CHRISTIAN WORLD 


‘A really sumptuous book . . . Actually, it is 
much more than an atlas . . . This is one 
of the best books on its theme which I ever 
remember seeing.’— Spectator 620 gravure 
plates, 42 six-colour maps, 60,000-word text, 
24 pp. index 70s 





KARSH 


Portraits of Greatness 


YOUSUF KARSH has portrayed more cele- 
brities than any other living photographer. 
Here are 96 of his most memorable por- 
traits—including H.M. the Queen, Pope 
John XXIII, Churchill, Eisenhower, 
Nehru, Einstein, Schweitzer, Hemingway, 
Picasso, Margot Fonteyn, Augustus John, 
Helen Keller. A lively text describes each 
sitting. 


96 gravure plates November 12 84s 





Dwarf Bulbs for 


the Rock Garden 


E. B. ANDERSON A thoroughly compre- 

hensive work on a hitherto undocumented 

aspect of rock gardening by an ex-President 

of the Alpine Society. 

4pp. of coloured photographs by the author 
November 12 18s 
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Fervent Elizabethan 


The Elizabethans and America 


By A. L. Rowse. 
Macmillan. 235 pages. 2§s. 


HE newly founded Trevelyan Lectures 

in Cambridge gave Mr Rowse an 
opportunity for linking his love of Eliza- 
bethan England with his admiration for his 
“ new-found-land ” of America. The lec- 
tures, now expanded into the present book, 
set out to show how much colonisation in 
the early Stuart period owed to the experi- 
ence and inspiration of the Elizabethans and 
how little to the much-trumpeted Mayflower 
settlement. Mr Rowse has used some of 
this material before, in his “ Expansion of 
Elizabethan England”; but his enthusiasm 
is as fervent as ever. Of Drake’s voyage 
round the world he writes, “the more one 
knows about that wonderful voyage the more 
wonderful it becomes.” But for those un- 
able to maintain the same white-heat, the 
interest of the book will lie in the account 
of the ventures in the Stuart period. Mr 
Rowse has resurrected the lonely figure of 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges, a tireless advocate 
of the colonisation of New England, and 
contrasts Virginia, “an extrapolation of 
normal Elizabethan society,” with Massa- 
chusetts, “ dominantly an extrapolation of 
the opposition.” Thé dissensions in the 
Virginia Company show Sir Edwin Sandys, 
the champion of the parliamentary opposi- 
tion, in a less familiar light as a speculator 
prepared to doctor the books and to starve 
the colony for the sake of his own purse. In 
an interesting passage Mr Rowse traces the 
religion and outlook of New England back 
to Elizabethan Cambridge ; and he rightly 
emphasises the importance of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay colony as against the Plymouth 
settlement. 

But in his constant concern to emphasise 
that all was inspired by Elizabethan Eng- 
land Mr Rowse has ignored the more care- 
ful, analytical and sceptical arguments of 


A. F. Pollard in his Raleigh Lecture on 
“The Elizabethans and the Empire.” To 
fortify his case Mr Rowse has to extend the 
ordinary definition of “ Elizabethan.” “It 
would not be straining the case,” he writes, 
“to regard those born in the earlier 1590s 
as Elizabethans too.” Only Roger Williams, 
unhappily born in 1603, fails to enter the 
magic circle, while this extended definition 
enables Mr Rowse to include both Ben 
Jonson and John Donne in his chapter on 
“ America in Elizabethan Literature.” It is 
not, as Mr Rowse asserts, “ more usual” 
to take “some such date at 1616” as the 
dividing line. Sir John Neale has power- 
fully argued that the 1590s were a political 
climacteric ; in literature Professor F. P. 
Wilson has dated the appearance of a new 
style to this same decade. And in the 
second chapter, in which he seeks to estab- 
lish the exact part played by Elizabeth her- 
self in the promotion of overseas activity, 
Mr Rowse’s adulation of the Queen leads 
him to substitute the dangerous word 
“ must” for proof. Thus Elizabeth “ must 
have known ” Raleigh long before the tradi- 
tional date ; and there is “ no doubt” that 
she read Hakluyt’s “ Discourse of Western 
Planting.” 


Yet if the general argument is sometimes 
strained, Mr Rowse has given us a vivid 
account of the personalities involved, and 
he is both amusing and enlightening on 
John Winthrop and Elder Brewster. More 
could have been said on the economic his- 
tory of the colonies: the fur trade was as 
important in the success of New England 
as was the stiff Puritan morale. There are 
no maps to assist the reader. But Mr Rowse 
is never dull, and the book is enlivened by 
the usual sprinkling of Rowsian asides. 
Some of his readers may be surprised by 
the reference to “ the dear Church-of Eng- 
land”: should we apply to Mr Rowse his 
own description of Lord Burghley as “a 
sated power, gone rather conservative.” ? 


Portrait of an Artist’s Mother 


The Valadon Story 


By John Storm. 
Longmans. 271 pages. 21s. 


UZANNE VALADON, 1865-1938: seam- 
S stress, acrobat, model, talented painter, 
mother of the strange alcoholic Maurice 
Utrillo, bedworthy and bedhappy, who 
could count Renoir among her many 
lovers and Dégas and Lautrec among her 
many friends—there is no shortage of 
material here for a racy, gossipy book with 
a thread of intense artistic achievement 
running through it. And that is just what 
Mr Storm has produced. 

How much of this book is fact, how much 
fiction is difficult to judge, for Madame 
Valadon, as she grew older, almost certainly 
garnished her recollections quite consider- 
ably and Mr Storm, too, is bent on telling 
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a dramatic story. It does not matter much: 
take away a little for exaggeration, accept 
the digressions into the lives of other 
painters, and here is a broad, vivid canvas 
of the bohemian background to this exciting 
phase of French artistic life. Max Jacob 
summed it all up when he wrote “ We all 
lived badly. The wonderful thing was all 
the same to live.” 

The puzzle this book leaves behind is 
not about its central character, Suzanne 
Valadon, whose drawings and paintings 
reflect her own originality, but about her 
son. A confirmed drunkard even when a 
boy, suffering days of hallucination, drifting 
from one asylum to another—and yet none 
of this is reflected in his art. His paintings 
of street scenes are precise and delicate and 
show a technical sophistication in odd 
contrast to his undisciplined nature. 
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The Enterprise of England 


The Defeat of the Spanish Armada 
By Garrett Mattingly. 
Cape. 382 pages. 25s. 


I; there is a competition for the gayest 
jacket of the season this book’s would win 
it. But those whose eyes it must inevitably 
catch should not imagine that it encloses a 
boy’s-own-paper story of an overwritten 
event. Nor, since its author is an American 
professor, should they be under the impres- 
sion that it disguises yet another of those 
tedious theses in an unintelligible dialect 
which we have come to expect with justi- 
fiable apprehension. In fact, it is an exceed- 
ingly well written, well digested book, the 
best piece of sixteenth-century history for 
the general reader since Neale’s “Queen 
Elizabeth.” 

The naval campaign is firmly placed in its 
context of international affairs. Astrologers, 
like the recent pollsters, were agreed that 
1588 would be a fatal year, but fatal to 
whom ? The English Jezebel or the Hermit 
of the Escurial ? Every state in Europe had 
a stake in the result of the campaign. To 
explain why requires a broad canvas and 
considerable skill in drawing the scenes and 
characters involved with due proportion and 
colour. Hence we start with the execution 
of Mary and watch the repercussions of that 
event spreading like a chain reaction through 
the capitals of Europe until it sparks off the 
Enterprise of England. It is the bane of 
academic history in this country that politi- 
cal and naval or military subjects are so often 


divorced. Professor Mattingly modestly dis- 
claims any novelty in his treatment, but he 
has assembled such a wide variety of wit- 
nesses that there is much in this book that 
will be unfamiliar to all readers. 

The most recent evidence is used for the 
description of the campaign itself. It is as 
refreshing to see Medina Sidonia in such a 
sympathetic light as it is to find the logistic 
factors properly stressed: Drake’s almost 
accidental burning of the staves for the 
Armada’s water casks in 1587 was ultimately 
of more consequence than his singeing of 
the King of Spain’s beard, because, as usual, 
scurvy, typhus and food poisoning killed far 
more men than cannon balls. Perhaps the 
author accepts the game of bowls story too 
readily (the evidence for Drake’s remark is 
not forty but a hundred and fifty years after 
the event), and he is certainly too precise 
about the fleet formations. But when the 
fog of war—due as much to the euphuistic 
style of contemporary narratives as to the 
gunpowder expended—momentarily lifts, 
the battle scenes are described with verve 
and accuracy. 

As for the results of the campaign, Pro- 
fessor Mattingly shows how it marked the 
beginning rather than the end of the war, 
how it strengthened the French monarchy 
(a point seldom noted) and how it infused 
fresh confidence into the Protestant cause 
everywhere. Above all, .it created a legend. 
Historians are learning to accept with all due 
humility that in the history of nations myths 
are more important than the truths which it 
is their business to discover. 


Self-Portrait in Letters 


David Livingstone: Family Letters 1841-56 


Edited with an Introduction by I. Schapera. 
Chatto and Windus. 586 pages. 60s. 


R SCHAPERA, as was to be expected, 

has made of Livingstone’s letters to his 
family a very accurate, scholarly and well- 
annotated book. It is also, at first sight, a 
very dull one. For this, Livingstone and 
not Dr Schapera is to blame; the great 
missionary and explorer was an uninspired 
letter writer. Remembering the future his- 
torians who will find in this book an 
invaluable source of material supplementing, 
and in places correcting, the work of their 
predecessors, Dr Schapera has printed the 
letters in full exactly as they were written, 
without making the slightest concession to 
the weakness of the general reader, who 
will probably lack the stamina necessary to 
plough through a mass of trivial and weari- 
some detail. This is a pity, for the reward 
of perseverance is great. From these pages 
of prescriptions for diseases ended or 
mended a century since, these long word- 
lists in obscure African dialects, these inter- 
minable specifications of tools necessary for 
mission-station carpentry, at length there 


emerges the outline of a remarkable human 
figure. 

That Livingstone was a saint as Chris- 
tians understand sanctity is questionable— 
he lacked the two essential gifts of humility 
and love—but no one can dispute the extra- 
ordinary force of his personality, or his 
position as one of the pivotal characters of 
history. He was an impossible colleague, 
being impervious both to suggestion and 
advice. “I have always managed to think 
for myself and act accordingly,” he writes: 
“T have occasionally met with people who 
took it on themselves to think for me, but 
I have generally excused them on the score 
of being a little soft-headed.” But this self- 
opinionated man, who was so intolerant of 
people who differed from him, could be 
remarkably tolerant of principles opposed 
to his own ; it is surprising to find him, for 
instance, expressing unqualified admiration 
for the work of Jesuit missionaries, and 
praising the generosity of “the Church of 
England which the Scotch think so vile and 
corrupt.” 

Livingstone was, in fact, more interested 
in causes than in persons ; he could not see 
the trees for the wood. This perhaps is 
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ALLEN & UNWIN 


Readings in the 
Economics of Taxation 


by RICHARD A. MUSGRAVE 
and CARL S. SHOUP 





Presents a large number of articles, 
many hitherto unpublished, on taxation 
and public finance. 


American Economic Association Series. 


- 


Budgeting in 
Public Authorities 
by THE ROYAL INSTITUTE 
of PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Covers revenue and capital expenditure 
and annual and long-term budgets, 
including both public documents and 
internal aids to management. 28s. 


COD DLOODLOODPOODOOD ODO OD or 
Modern Forms 
of Government . 


MICHAEL STEWART, M.A., M.P. 
Gives a comprehensive description of 
both the formal constitution and the 
actual working of the government, in 


some twenty countries, in all parts of 
the world. 


Minerva Series of Students’ Handbooks. 
21s. cloth, 17s. 6d. boards. 
The Profession 
of Government 
by BRIAN CHAPMAN 


A comprehensive survey of the civil ser- 
vices of the whole of Western Europe. 
25s. 


The British 
Budgetary System 
by Sir HERBERT BRITTAIN 

**...anexcellent survey of a difficult and 


highly important subject.” — The 
Observer. 25s. 











Elements of 
Vital Statistics 
by B. BENJAMIN 


“The author’s style is admirably crisp 
and lucid for so complex a subject.”°— 
Times Literary Supplement. 56s. 


The Motor Industry 


by G. MAXCY 
and A. SILBERSTONE 


Gives a comprehensive and appealing 
view of the motor industry, as seen by 
the economist. 


Cambridge Studies in Industry. 25s. 


40, Museum Street 
London, W.C.I 
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Modern Architecture in 


Britain TREVOR DANNATT 
Introduction by SIR JOHN SUMMERSON 


“An excellent anthology.”—John Betjeman, 
DAILY TELEGRAPH. And of the Introduction Mr. 
Betjeman writes, “. . . a guarded and brilliantly 
funny account of our early aspirations’’. 


500 illustrations 63s 


Gunner AUBREY WADE 
on the Western Front 


The experiences of a private soldier during some 
of the bitterest days of the First World War. The 
horrors—and occasional touches of humour—of 
Ypres, Passchendale, the Somme and Hill 60 are 
related with unaffected candour and simplicity. 
72 illustrations 18s 


BRITISH BATTLES SERIES 


*Batsford’s British Battles Series has been launched 
in fine style with these two volumes, competently 
written, handsomely printed and superbly illus- 
trated.”—-NEW STATESMAN 





Trafalgar The Capture of Quebec 
OLIVER WARNER CHRISTOPHER LLOYD 

35 illustrations 21s 
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—A Customer’s Letter 


FOYLES TRAVEL BUREAU 
Railway tickets and reservations at 
station prices. 


* 
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one of the reasons for his failure to make 
very many individual converts, the other 
being his impatience with human slowness. 
The African hates to be hurried. In his 
personal relationships Livingstone often 
appears callous and imperceptive, especially 
in the demands he made upon his long- 
suffering wife. It is typical of him that he 
honestly could see no reason whatsoever 
why he should not take a pregnant woman 
with her two small children on an expedi- 
tion into unexplored country, considering 
himself much aggrieved when his mother- 
in-law had the temerity to protest against 
such a scheme. 

Yet if he was careless of other people’s 
feelings he was certainly not without 
strong feelings of his own, as witness his 
very moving account of the death of the 
little girl born on that fantastic journey. 
His hard exterior was a shell grown to pro- 
tect a touchy, over-sensitive spirit. 
Schapera finds the letters to his wife 
“ deficient in emotional quality,” and cer- 
tainly Livingstone expressed himself neither 
easily nor gracefully ; but as he himself 
wrote of some of these letters, “they are 
all true, true ; there is not a bit of hypocrisy 
in them.” The same remark could be 
applied to all the letters here printed ; quite 
unintentionally their writer is painting a 
candid self-portrait, warts and all. The 
result is not altogether pretty, but it is never- 
theless the likeness of a very great man. 


Wine Enthusiast 
In Praise of Wine 


By Alec Waugh. 
Cassell. 280 pages. 2Is. 


OOKS about wine can be of many kinds: 
Mr Waugh’s falls firmly into the 
category of the discursive. His range of 
subjects stretches from the Moslem attitude 
towards wine to descriptions of Greek and 
Roman amphorae. The wines he has 
enjoyed are faithfully recorded and most of 
the major wine-producing centres are 
described ; in addition he has gathered 
together information for a chapter on 
spirits. 

Mr Waugh would lay no claim to have 
compiled an encyclopaedic work on wine 
and indeed this is no place in which to seek 
detailed information on vintages or wine- 
making processes. Instead he conveys his 
own enthusiasm for wine and all connected 
with it. Sometimes the reader may find 
himself somewhat bewildered by some of the 
irrelevancies: for example an excellent and 
apt half-page quotation from “Old Men 
Forget” is preceded by a two-page sketch 
of the life and character of Duff Cooper 
whom the author never met. But his en- 
thusiasm for wines and the descriptions of 
the meals that he has enjoyed with his 
friends make an urbane and agreeable book. 
In his last chapter but one, in a happily 
astringent manner, he exposes a number of 
widely held fallacies about wines and the 
serving of them: for this he should earn the 

gratitude of his readers. 
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In Search of Peace 
Arabian Sands 


By Wilfred Thesiger. 
Longmans. 342 pages. 3558. 


M* THESIGER just made it. Before he 
ever set bare foot in the sandy 
wastes of Arabia, the twentieth century was 
already pushing its mechanised way in 
from the Persian Gulf and the Indian 
Ocean. Since he left Arabia, in 1950, the 
forbidding sands have become a favourite 
spot for the day trippers down from the 
oil company headquarters. The business 
of being a nomad is not what it was only 
a decade ago. 

While Mr Thesiger was travelling in 
Arabia there were other men, some of them 
sitting in air-conditioned comfort around 
the fringes of the sands, who resented his 
failure to write and his reluctance to talk 
about his travels. They, too, admired the 
noble qualities of bedouin life and they 
were anxious to compile a record of it 
before it passed away forever. They sought 
to preserve peace in the desert by estab- 
lishing international boundaries, boundaries 
the bedouin would ignore as they had 
always done but which would satisfy the 
local rulers and the oil companies. They 
were not all geologists and diggers of oil 
wells ; some were themselves Thesigers at 
heart, but they had collected responsibili- 
ties that they could not forsake to wander 
in the desert. It is they who will be most 
grateful for the information about places 
and things. 

Those who have no special interest in 
tribes, tribal areas or the exact location of 
wells among the sands will find enjoyment 
of a different kind in this book. Mr Thesiger 
says that, for him, exploration was a per- 
sonal venture. He did not go to the Arabian 
desert to collect plants or to make a map. 
Such things, he says, were incidental. At 
heart he felt that to write or even talk of his 
travels was to tarnish the achievement. He 
went to Arabia to find peace in the hard- 
ship of desert travel and the company of 
desert people. In telling how he found it 
he has produced what is probably the last 
great book on Arabian travel. 

The Pacific coast of the United States 
was once said to be lined with rows of old 
men in rocking chairs, who sat all day look- 
ing at the ocean and hating it because it 
had stopped them from moving farther 
west. Mr Thesiger is not an old man, but 
he already has his ocean. It is the ocean of 
change that promises to destroy the age-old 
pattern of life in terms of men and camels. 
But the clock cannot be put back ; and if 
the bedouin of the empty quarter are indeed 
as admirable as Mr Thesiger says they are, 
then surely the qualities that have enabled 
them to survive the simple past will see 
them through a more complicated future. 
Anyone who has watched a bedouin boy 
successfully replace the worn-out bearings 
of an ancient jeep with bits of an old petrol 
tin can have no doubts of the Arab’s 
ability to survive without camels. 
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Birth and Breakdown of a 


State 
The Story of Indonesia 


By Louis Fischer. 
Hamish Hamilton. 351 pages. 30s. 


F Mr John Gunther had written this 

book, it would have been called “ Inside 
Indonesia.” This is praise and in no way 
depreciates Mr Fischer’s individual status, 
which is roughly comparable with Mr 
Gunther’s: his new book is as full, as 
accurate and as readable as the best of the 
“inside” series, without being, in any 
sense, an imitation. 

Indonesia is one of the most complex 
national entities in the world, by its size and 
population, by the variety of its people and 
the scattered disposition of its islands, and 
by the obscurity of much of its history. 
There have been a number of books on this 
or that aspect of the country in recent years, 
and a few which, like Dorothy Woodman’s 
“The Republic of Indonesia,” attempted to 
present a rounded picture. Mr Fischer’s— 
the outcome of several months of travel in 
Indonesia—is the only one that succeeds in 
a double object: to give a coherent account 
of the past and the present and, simul- 





The Prof 
ROY HARROD 


A memoir of Lord Cherwell (the late 
‘It does not 


Prof. E. A. Lindemann). 
contain one single dull page.’ 


ROBERT BLAKE. (Daily Telegraph.) 25s. 


The Elizabethans 
and America 


A. L. ROWSE 


* The G. M. Trevelyan of his generation.’ 
(The Spectator.) 8 plates. 25s. 


Chartist Studies 
Edited by ASA BRIGGS 


A narrative history of the early working- 
class movement, which occupies an 
important place in British and inter- 
national history. 25s. 


The Growth, of 
British Industrial 
Relations 


E. H. PHELPS BROWN 








English Furniture Designs 
of the 18th Century 


BY PETER WARD-JACKSON 


Unique of its kind, being the only work 
so far published which deals fully with 
18th century pattern books, this volume 
surveys the whole field of furniture 
design in one of the richest periods of 
English art history. An indispensable 
reference book for students, collectors 
and dealers. More than 350 plates, 
bibliography and index. 

63s. (post 2s. 3d.) 


National Income 
and Expenditure, 1959 


Prepared by the Central Statistical Office 
in collaboration with other Government 
Departments, this book gives estimates 
of the national product, income and 
expenditure of the United Kingdom for 
each of the years 1948 to 1958. 


‘ : ‘ 6s. (post 6d.) 
taneously, to transmit, in almost palpable aaa > Gan a ee 
a the feel of the country and its science.” A. J. P. Taylor. (The Guardian.) Shia ditine 
: . ‘ lates and 3 cartoons. 42s. 
“The Story of Indonesia” is, of course, - oe . § 8 


intended for the wide international class of 
readers who are interested in current events 





Coming Shortly 


The 1958 report of one of the most 
colourful and progressive of the British 
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ioe 3 zi : -colonies. Covering many aspects of 
: ps = a that Pehle inde The Inner Circle recent developments, it is fully bound 
pendent judgment. any, probably most, SIR IVONE and illustrated with many pictures and 
of these readers will be mainly interested in diagrams in colour and monochrome. _ 
Mr Fischer’s account of Indonesian politics KIRKPATRICK 15s. (post ls. 2d.) 
t since independence, and this is certainly, in A fascinating book of memoirs covering 
; ey : ering 
r a aed . ne oo rc the years 1933-1956 during which Sir The Story of WVS 
. ec Cas Ges 6 oe ae Ivone played a considerable part in the 
. with the mysterious attempted coup d'état formulation and execution of British BY VIRGINIA GRAHAM 
of October 17, 1952, and led to the rebcVion foreign policy in Europe. 8 plates. 25s. 
: of February, 1958, is untangled with great Written to commemorate the twenty-first 
; skill and quite exceptional clarity.. It should anniversary of the WVS, this book de- 
1S q P Y . ’ The Ante-Room scribes the bewildering variety of tasks 
not be thought, however, that Mr Fischer’s a eee a. ween 
le é oe undertaken by the organisation since its 
1- Sinaea bi chaile ee IS a definitive one. LOVAT DICKSON inception in the uneasy days of 1938. 
thou e clearly went to immense pains . a Attractively produced on art paper, with 
of to talk to the right people, from President ee pe ge coloured pictorial cover, numerous 
it . which aims to reflect the Literary life of photographs, and decorations by David 
Sukarno down, some of the most important our times. 21s. | Langdon.. 3s. 6d. (post 6d.) 
figures in recent events were not available, * 
for they were on the rebel side. And, among * 4s . | 
id those who were available, one may fairly Socialism in One Resily oi 
. surmise that some would not talk, or at all Country Part 2 sh : 
* events would not talk frankly. As a result, E. H. CARR City of Cambridge 
. the author’s account of last year’s rebellion, > 
1er however impartially intended, has a one- This sixth volume of A History of | Another beautifully illustrated inventory 
a sided ring. Soviet Russia covers the years 1924- ee Royal ae oes 
0 ° e . 1926. ? E Ca onuments and certain y the most 
old Like the great majority of people who 42 ambitious so far undertaken. For the 
Is have come into contact with President ‘ 4 first time detailed accounts of 18th and 
if Sukarno, Mr Fischer was charmed, but not Organization and 19th century ne are inctuded 
: ; giving a more comprehensive picture 
eed snints & eociniin Glows alo dan ies Methods Edited by than ~ earlier volumes. In two parts 
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sed who rules by eloquence rather than by G. E. MILWARD 
administrative ability and who would always : 
; : Nine world-famous companies pool : 
a be prepared to sacrifice efficiency for the their knowledge and caueaens in an 7 tame sp ow 
b : Pleasure of beigg loved. And somehow, essentially practical book about effici- or through any bookseller 
= while describing the chaos that has over- ency and economy in business. 63s. 
a taken the Indonesian state, Mr Fischer con- 


+s trives to leave one with the impression that 
, all will come right in the end. 
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Elections 
and Party 


Management 
Politics in the Time of 
Disraeli and Gladstone 


H. F. Hanham 


‘This is a splendid book—at 

once satisfying to the curious and 
enlightening to the learned.’ 

The Times Literary Supplement 50s. 


Local History 
in England 
W. G. Hoskins 


‘In his new book of practical 

advice Mr. Hoskins remains lucid, 
sagacious and enthusiastic . . . This 
book should save amateur historians 
from the too usual waste of their 


labours.’ 

Raymond Mortimer _THE SUNDAY TIMES 
2ls. 

Longmans 


fw 4 fy fe fn he tr, hr, hr, hi, Ln, hr, hn, Mr, 
Kings in 
Grass Castles 


MARY DURACK 

Patrick Durack, the authoress’s grand- 
father, landed in Australia in 1853 as a 
poor Irish immigrant. When he died in 
1898 he had established his family as 
‘Kings’ in the “grass castles’ of their 
vast pastoral leases. This is his story, 
the great and long-awaited story of 
Australian pioneering. 

19 Noy. Illus. 45s. 


Pai Naa 


the story of Nona Baker 
D. THATCHER & R. CROSS 


** Of all the chronicles of courage and 
endurance which have emerged from 
the last war none is more moving and 
terrifying than this simply written story 
of an Englishwoman who spent four 
years in the Malayan jungle. It is also 
a vivid record of the work of the 
Chinese Communist guerrillas behind 
the Japanese lines.’’—Sunday Times. 
Illus. 18s. 


CONSTABLE 
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Emanation of Misery 


Chartist Studies 


Edited by Asa Briggs. 
Macmillan. 423 pages. 42s. 


gaan BRIGGS emphasises in his 
preface that the aim of this work is to 
bring together the results of recent research 
into the local history of Chartism. Of the 
twelve essays it contains, eight consider the 
movement in its local bearings, one tells the 
story of the Chartist Land Plan, and three 
relate the findings of the local researchers to 
national themes. On the basis of these and 
further similar studies it should, writes 
Professor Briggs, “eventually be possible 
to produce a new narrative history of 
Chartism which will do justice to the com- 
plexity and to the excitement of the 
subject.” Of the complexity of the subject 
no one who reads this book can doubt ; 
about its excitement he may wonder. To 
say this is not to criticise Professor Briggs 
and his collaborators, who have done a 
thorough and a useful job. But if a dull 
man can make anything dull, may it not 
conversely be true that there are some 
subjects that deaden the liveliest gifts of 
exposition? “The business depression 
was more significant than any other factor 
in setting the tone of national agitation.” 
One feels that it was sentences such as this 
and the subjects which inspire them that 
led Lucky Jim to abandon a promising 
career as an academic historian. 

The generally received idea of Chartism 
is that it was not so much a conscious and 
purposeful political movement as an 
emanation of early Victorian social misery: 
the emotional counterpart of the smoke 


that darkened the sky and the stench that 
arose from the streets, to be swept away, 
like them, by the rising winds of prosperity 
and decent administration. To this view 
the present volume lends some support: 
“ it was not repression (as had been the case 
in 1839 and 1840) but prosperity which 
extinguished hopes of a large-scale reform 
during the mid-Victorian years,” writes 
Professor Briggs. Neither the ends the 
movement stood for nor the means by 
which it hoped to attain them can be clearly 
defined. Even the old distinction, drawn 
in all the textbooks, between the “ moral 
force” and “ physical force ” wings of the 
movement seems invalid. The clearest 
characteristic of the Chartists appears to 
have been their insistence on the class 
nature of the movement and their disdain 
of middle-class support. Politically this 
attitude meant certain failure. But if 
Chartism be regarded as an assertion of 
human dignity made by the weak and the 
hungry against the well-fed and the strong. 
it may be that failure was more eloquent 
than success. Mr F. C. Mather in his essay 
“The Government and the Chartists ” 
concludes that the impact of the movement 
on the Tories was markedly greater than its 
impact on the Whigs ; not, and this is the 
interesting point, because the Tories took 
more severe repressive measures, but 
because from the very fact of taking the 
movement seriously their social consciences 
were stirred. 

The book is well produced and has an 
index. The jolly, raffish, Cruikshank 
drawing that adorns the dust-jacket may 
give a somewhat misleading impression 
of what lies between its folds. 


The Sage of Grindelwald 


An Eccentric in the Alps 


By Ronald W. Clark. 
Museum Press. 224 pages. 35s. 


HERE was rarely anything orthodox 
a ae W. A. B. Coolidge. When he 
was a teenager the chief hobby of this ex- 
patriate American of the mid-nineteenth 
century was climbing in the Alps with his 
aunt. He then addressed himself to 
bagging as many as possible of the shrink- 
ing list of unclimbed peaks in the Dauphiné 
and the Swiss Alps. His dog Tschingel 
also was a collector of first ascents by a dog 
(in parentheses it may be observed that 
what is thought to be the first ascent of the 
Matterhorn by a cat in 1950 went com- 
paratively unremarked). Coolidge became 
a Fellow of Magdalen, and the most 
learned man of his day or any other in 
almost all phases of Alpine lore. He finally 
returned to Grindelwald and, it might be 
said with only slight exaggeration, devoted 
himself to controversy. 


524 


It is this period of Coolidge’s life that is 
best known. The craggy old man who 
lived until 1926, the “sage of Grindel- 
wald,” conducted a long series of public 
quarrels on almost all subjects connected 
with the Alps. He seemed to enjoy a 
battle for the sake of the exercise and he 
was said to be able to do anything with a 
hatchet except bury it. He conducted a 
cantankerous campaign for over forty years 
about which was the higher of two adjacent 
summits: the difference was one metre. 
The list of his quarrels is without end ; and 
for his contemporaries the most insuffer- 
able thing about him was that he was 
usually right. But almost never could he 
display charitableness or mercy towards his 
opponents. 

Mr Clark has had an enormous amount 
of material at his disposal and the picture 
that emerges is clearly drawn. It would 
have been easy to have shown towards 
Coolidge the same lack of sympathy that he 
showed to others, but a fair and charitable 
balance is maintained. 
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Written’ Down in 
Abscnce 


The Last Blue Mountain 


By Ralph Barker. 
Chatto and Windus. 212 pages. 21s. 


z must be rare to read the report of 
an expedition by somebody who was not 
there—by a ghost mountaineer, who had 
compiled his book from the diaries and con- 
versations of those who were there. At first 
sight, the method has its possible strength 
and weakness. There may be no good 
writer on the expedition, although it is sur- 
prising how often the mountains confer an 
excellent prose style upon their devotees. 
But one would expect the best ghost writer 
to lack a little of the spontaneity of the eye- 
witness, to get his colours a little wrong and 
his shapes a little distorted. 


In this story of an expedition to the 
Himalaya by the Oxford University 
Mountaineering Club, which ended in 
tragedy, Mr Barker lacks the strength and 
exhibits the weakness. Who is this “ you ” 
to whom he addresses so many of his 
thoughts ? It takes one a little time to 
realise that what he calls “ you,” you would 
certainly call “ he.” When Mr Barker wrote 
“ You felt pulsatingly alive,” he really meant 
Jillott—though it seems extremely improb- 
able that Jillott ever felt so or would have 
admitted it if he had. Jillott is referred to 
as “you” twenty-three times in the first 
two paragraphs of page 22, before becoming 
“he ” in the third and “ one ” in the fourth. 
Mr Barker’s efforts to be literary often 
creak ; for instance, when he writes of “ the 
hideous beauty” of a mountain or of a 
glacier as “the mountain’s excreta, slowly 
suppurating.” 


Mr Barker had access to the private diaries 
of the climbers. The intimate thoughts 
which he dug from them, or imagined, must 
have caused the deepest blushes on Mount 
Olympus, if that is where dead climbers go. 
Those who survive may find some compen- 
sation in the frankness with which he 
describes the squabbles of the party. All 
parties squabble occasionally, but moun- 
taineers are good-mannered people and in 
their writings they suppress such unfortu- 
nate incidents. Mr Barker has no such inhi- 
bitions about the squabbles or “ sex lives ” 
of his party ; hence the book acquires a new 
if embarrassing verisimilitude. 

But the last part of the book wipes away 
the reader’s vicarious blushes. The story 
of the accident, of the appalling tribulations 
suffered for three days and nights above 
20,000 feet, without tents or sleeping bags, 
ice-axes, food or drink, and of the almost 
unbelievable heroism of the leader and 
the young man with him, carries Mr 
Barker clear of his literary affections. 
He writes the story simply and with 
sincerity and immense effect. Pages 137 
to 210 contain all that is worth reading 
in the book, but they are well worth 
reading. 
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THE LIFE OF 
2 JOHN 

 F MIDDLETON 

MURRY 


F. A. Lea presents the first biography of 
Middleton Murry. Editor of The Athenaeum, 
The Adelphi and Peace News, the foremost 
critic of his day, author of some forty books 
on literary, religious and social questions, 
husband of Katherine Mansfield and intimate 
of D. H. Lawrence... he was cne of the most 
controversial figures in recent English letters. 

Illustrated, 30s 


THE ART OF 
RUDYARD 
KIPLING 


J.M.S. Tompkins makes the first large- 
scale study of Kipling’s work purely from a 


- literary viewpoint. She follows the themes . 


of revenge, healing and the supernatural 
through his whole production, and is partic- 
ularly concerned with his later tales. 


MODERN 
GERMAN DRAMA 


H. F. Garten’s book is the first comprehen- 
sive English survey of German drama from 
the 1890s, through the phases of Naturalism, 
Symbolism, Expressionism and Neo-Real- 
ism, to the present day. Illustrated, 21s 


AN ATLAS OF 
WORLD AFFAIRS 


The original edition of Andrew Boyd's sur- 
vey of world problems has had a remarkable 
success. Now it is available, brought right up 
to date, in paperback form. 

With 70 maps and commentaries, 6s 
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36 Essex Street - London WC2 
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_ Western civilisation.” 


40 full page colour plates 
650 monochrome illustrations 


JUST PUBLISHED 


“He writes about himself without 
boasting and with no bogus bashfulness 
either. But if he wanted to boast he 
could say that he has changed the 
course of our political history” .— 

CHARLES CURRAN, M.P. Evening News. 


The Memoirs of 


LORD 
WOOLTON 


“* A very wise, illuminating and intensely 
interesting book which will remain a key 
to the history of our time.”"— 

SIR ARTHUR BRYANT. 


**Immensely helpful and stimulating.”’ 
—T. W. HUTTON. Birmingham Post. 


“For any student of politics this would 
be an interesting book to read. For 
those in business circles with political 
inclinations it is doubly interesting for it 
tells the story of a man who only in 
later life switched from the complexities 
of commerce to the problems of politics 
and proved himself as much a master in 
the latter field as he had been in the 
former.’’—Scotsman. Reprinting 30s. 


CASSELL 


A FLY FISHER’S LIFE 
Charles Ritz 


“The appearance of this superlative 
treatise is a notable event in angling 
literature.” . Sunday Times. 


45s 


EUROPE 


A Visual History 


“A splendid production which portrays 
most vividly the cultural heritage, 
shared by all, which is the basis of 
Lord Boothby. 


£4 10s 


WALL STREET 


The Inside Story of 
American Finance by 
Martin Mayer 


(author of MADISON AVENUE U.S.A.) 
2l1s 


MAX REINHARDT - BODLEY HEAD 
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States That 


USA for Beginners 


By Alex Atkinson and Ronald Searle. 
Perpetua Books: Michael foseph. 
pages. 2Is. 


LL of us, somebody said, have America 

in our own hearts ; and Kafka used the 
idea for one of his unfinishable psycho- 
analytical novels. Now Atkinson and Searle 
have delivered their unconsciouses (or 
should it be in the Jungian singular ?) of 
the fundamental America laid down in us 
by a diet of H. L. Mencken, statistical guide- 
books, New Yorker advertisements, Holly- 
wood films and “ Inside America” by John 
Gunther. The result, to be published on 
November gth, is a fine, observant tour 
through the United States that all Euro- 
peans know, from the moment when one is 
frisked of one’s communism by the customs 
and the FBI on arrival, to the moment when 
one is frisked of plant pests on the Cali- 
fornian frontier. 


III 


. it will foster all illusions. 
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Never Were 


And very entertainingly the tour is com- 
péred, from the noble old Southern gentle- 
man who confided to Mr Atkinson that 
what the Negroes really wanted was to 
marry his sister, to the Beat generation who 
wept in his bosom that “ Nobody under- 
stands us, but that’s not our chief misery. 
The day’s going to come when everyone 
understands us, and that’s going to be 
absolute hell.” For those who are not 
crossing the Atlantic to attend a conference 
on the educational needs of underdeveloped 
countries or to buy a machine tool, or to 
sell a licence to manufacture a new instru- 
ment for metallurgical stereoscopy or to 
stay with relatives in Lincoln, Nebraska, 
this book can be warmly recommended, for 
Some of those 
who have been to America but read it may 
feel cast down by their lack of the observant 
eye of the trained traveller. Americans 
may be told in advance that they will find 
Searle less wounding than Atkinson. 





Musical Cartoons 
Hoffnung’s Acoustics 


By Gerard Hoffnung. 
Dobson-Putnam. 58 pages. 5s. 


i ge author’s sudden death makes this, sadly, the last of 
the Hoffnung series. His special brand of musical appre- 
ciation quickly attracted an eager following. This instalment, 
whose sketches include a crescendo, a diminuendo, a cadenza 
and an Oompah, and flyleaf autographs by the world’s great 


composers, is not to be missed. 





Divide a Greek cross into the fewest num- 
ber of pieces which will fit together to form 
two Greek crosses of identical size. 


Mathematical Puzzles of Sam Loyd 
Selected and edited by Martin Gardner. 


Dover Publications, New York. 
Constable. 180 pages. 8s. 


Samuel Loyd, according to the introduction, is 
America’s greatest puzzlemaker. He was born in 
1841, had his first chess problem published when 
he was fourteen and in his thirties turned to mathe- 
matical puzzles. This paperback contains a selection 
from his collected puzzles, with the original line 
drawings. The solutions are given. 


London: 


Top: A Hum 


Here One Learns 


The Return of Hyman Kaplan 


By Leo Rosten. 
Gollancz. 


199 pages. I2s. 6d. 


T is twenty years since Mr Rosten 
first introduced Hyman Kaplan, 


Mr Parkhill’s enfant terrible in the 


“beginnis’ grate” of the American 
Night Preparatory School for Adults. 
But the years have not diminished his 
zest for combat whenever he is faced 
with the challenges presented by the 
English language or with the taunts 
and provocations thrown at him by Mr 
Parkhill’s other students ‘on the rare 
occasions on which they think they 
have caught him slipping. 


Mr Rosten’s book is very funny. 
One does not need to have taken part 
in evening classes to savour the humour 
of the war between the pro-Kaplan and 
the anti-Kaplan faction, though anyone 
who has taught in them will derive par- 
ticular enjoyment from the way the 
students’ characters and characteristics 
emerge from their verbal struggles. But 
the book will delight anyone who has 
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Right: An Oompah 





To Speak English 


tried to help foreign adults to master 
the hideous complications of the 
English language or who has merely 
listened to them talking. Mr Kaplan’s 
“Hau Kay, Mr Pockheel” rings as 
true as do his own and his fellow 
students’ attempts to pronounce his 
name—from Keplen to Koplan. Then 
there are the words so near in sound 
but so different in meaning. To Mrs 
Yanoff, Mary’s lamb had “ fleas white 
like snow,” which gave Mr Parkhill a 
splendid opportunity to drive home the 
difference between peas, peace ; knees, 
niece ; and, to his class’s dismay— 
“same word, same spell, no same 
mean ? ”—close, close. 

But it was his class’s inability to dis- 
tinguish “vs and “w”s that really 
got Mr Parkhill down. “ Ooooee,” he 
said, and his class followed him through 
the exercise until it could pronounce 
perfectly “ While we were waiting with 
William West, we were wondering 
where Walter White was.” And at the 
end of it all Mr Kaplan’s voice rang 
out: “Fromm nah on, ve vill voik vit 
dobble-youss till ve. vouldn’t iven 
vhisper—”. 
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Seeing Joyce Plain 


James Joyce 

By Richard Ellmann. 

Oxford University, Press, New York. 858 
pages. 63s. 

T is hardly enovgh to say that James 

Joyce has been ill-served by bio- 
graphers and critics, including the friendly 
ones. That so much goodwill, so much 
piety and industry, and such a huge volume 
of words should have been poured out 
about him with so little enlightenment is 
hardly credible. It began before his death 
with such odd effusions as “ Exagmination 
Round His Factification for Incamination 
of Work in Progress ” and the stream flows 
on so bountifully that it will soon be neces- 
sary to have a bibliography of the pub- 
lished bibliographies. Yet all there is in 
the way of sustained studies of high quality 
is one genuine work of criticism ; Harry 
Levin’s “James Joyce: A Critical Intro- 
duction” (1941) and one noble fragment 
of biography, his brother Stanislaus’s 
posthumous apology “My Brother’s 
Keeper ” (1958). The rest is anything but 
silence. 

Yet this could not go on for ever. So 
fine a subject could not. fail sooner or 
later to inspire worthy commentary. And 
here, here at last, is the great biography. 
Mr Ellmann’s work is thorough, massive, 
scientifically documented, soundly critical 
and independent in its judgment. At last 
Joyce has his monument, into which is built 
not only his life (which was often enough 
sad and dull) but also an assessment of his 
work, whose bright, hard quality is still 
capable of striking splendid critical fire 
from a pen as sharp as Mr Ellmann’s. 

This is a book of great value in its own 
right. Biographies of Joyce that owed 
everything to their subject we have had 
before. Herbert Gorman’s “ definitive ” 
life (written before Joyce was definitively 
dead) was nothing if not passive and re- 
spectful in its attitude to its subject ; and 
the fact that Joyce himself had a hand in 
its making (the full story of which is told 


Ronald Knox 
By Evelyn Waugh. 
Chapman and Hall. 358 pages. 30s. 


‘Ta brilliant youth carrying off the 
glittering prizes of Eton and Oxford ; 
the gifted leader of Edwardian England’s 
exotic Anglo-Catholic set; the Roman 
Catholic priest who passed his life not in 
hideous industrial parishes but in senior 
common rooms and patrician houses ; the 
wit who talked and wrote with equal facility; 
the scholar who fulfilled his early promise 
with a masterly translation of the scriptures ; 
the latter day Newman whose early death 
alone deprived him of the Cardinal’s hat— 
these are a few of the vignettes conjured up 
by the name of Ronald Knox. A lesser 
writer or a smaller person than Mr Evelyn 


by Mr Ellmann) did not improve it. Joyce 
was the master of Gorman. But Mr 
Elimann is the master of Joyce, and he 
exercises that dangerous honour with cir- 
cumspection and remarkable success. 

His critical appraisal of Joyce’s work has 
a freshness and point that leave the great 
mass of books and articles and inflated PhD 
theses still coming from the American 
universities looking very arid. Defects as 
well as merits in what Joyce wrote are 
balanced with a scholarship and acumen 
that are of genuine assistance to the reader. 
On the biographical side the relatively 
neglected phases of Joyce’s life, particularly 
the ten years in Trieste, are more 
thoroughly dealt with than ever before. Mr 
Ellmann documents the process whereby 
“ A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man,” 
“ Ulysses” and “ Finnegans Wake” were 
wrung out of the life of their author, 
leaving the life dry and debilitated but the 
work potent and permanent. 


The: personal judgments for the most 
part emerge perfectly naturally from the 
story which Mr Ellmann tells, but this does 
not prevent their being sharpened often to 
an epigramatic point. He sums up Joyce’s 
father, whose goings on are more fully and 
fairly recorded here than in the bitter pages 
of “ My Brother’s Keeper,” in the words 
“John Joyce was one of the most gifted 
reprobates in Ireland, and genius was part 
of his multifarious spawn.” Of Joyce’s own 
last effort to raise the wind to waft him 
away from Dublin he says, “ As proud as 
he was needy, Joyce conferred his debts like 
favours; his friends were permitted to 
recognise their duties.” 

It is difficult to find anything but praise 
for this book. A peripheral inaccuracy 
here and there, for instance when Mr 
Elimann describes the late Sir Arthur E. 
Guinness as a distiller, might have bothered 
Joyce, but they will not bother Mr EIl- 
mann’s readers much, so full is the measure 
of careful history, sound sense and good 
judgment that he provides. 


Scholar, Priest and Wit 


Waugh might have been content to embalm 
these inadequate relics for posterity, but 
the outstanding merit of his classically 
written, penetrating and loving study is that 
he has relegated them to their proper place 
in the portrait of a man who triumphed over 
internal weakness and external adversity to 
reach a state that can only be called sanctity. 

Ronnie Knox’s choice of a clerical career 
is hardly surprising. His father became 
Bishop of Manchester and both his grand- 
fathers were evangelical clergymen of the 
Church of England. He took orders in 1912, 
became fellow and chaplain of Trinity, and 
with the publication of his first book “ Some 
Loose Stones,” was recognised as the High 
Church party’s intellectual head. Like 
Newman before him -he suffered the morti- 
fication of seeing his closest disciples seceded 
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Completing the 
Alanbrooke war diaries 


TRIUMPH 
in the WEST 


Sir Arthur Bryant 

This successor to Turn of the Tide 
not only throws fresh and fierce 
light on all the major strategic issues 
cf the final stages of the war, but 
provides unforgettable portraits of 
the main characters. 30s 


Teilhard 
de Chardin 


THE PHENOMENON OF MAN 


This pre-eminent scientist and 
philosopher’s momentous synthesis 
between scientific discovery and 
Christian theology, described in 
Réalités as ‘one of the outstand- 
ing intellectual events of the 
half-century’. 25s 


Montgomery 


AN APPROACH TO SANITY 

The Field-Marshal’s ‘study of East- 
West relations’ containing his 
Chichele lectures and articles on 
NATO, the Geneva Conference 


and his visit to Khrushchev. 
Out on Monday 


The English 
Channel 


J. A. WILLIAMSON 

‘Stylish and superbly documented 

history of our shores.’ spectator 

‘Accurate and vivid.’ sunpay TIMES 
25s 
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Guy Clutton-Brock 


DAWN IN NYASALAND 


Mr. Clutton-Brock puts the case for 
the African. His own first-hand 
knowledge and experience, and the 
inclusion of an appendix on the 
Devlin Report, make this book of 
one of To-day’s vital problems an 
important oné. A new Hodder 
Pocket Book, 3s. 6d. net. 


Sir John Glubb 


BRITAIN AND THE ARABS 


A study of fifty years, 1908 to 1958. 
**A range of thought and vision that 
far transcends frontiers or party 
passions.”” The Times Literary 
Supplement. With maps, 30s. net 


Alfred Lansing 


ENDURANCE 


‘*Spell-binding . . . It tells one of the 
greatest adventure stories of this 
century and it tells it with becoming 
simplicity and strength.”’ Time and 
Tide. 

Reprinting. 








Illustrated, 21s. net 


Adrian Hayter 


SHEILA IN THE WIND 


*““We watch Hayter, the novice, de- 
velop into a fine seaman. We watch 
an ordinary decent, eager nature 
being blistered by solitude, worry 
and often poverty into astounding 
strength and self-reliance . . . No- 
body will finish it without feeling he 
has experienced, if only at second 
hand, something remarkably true 
and gripping.”” GEORGE MILLAR, 
Daily Express. 

3rd impression. Illustrated, 21s. net 


A. A. Luce 


FISHING AND THINKING 


“This is a valuable and 

book, in the great tradition of (shall 
we say) Lord Grey or Plunkett : 
wise, learned, and unified by its 
zest and sensibility.”” T. R. HENN, 
President of St. Catharine’s College, ~ 
Cambridge. Illustrated, 16s. net 


Hayman Chaffey 


THE ROAD GREW NO MOSS 
The amazing 125,000 mile journey 
of the author and his family through 
South America. 

**A fascinating story.”’ The Sunday 
Times. Illustrated, 21s. net 































HODDER AND STOUGHTON 


to Rome, only to follow them himself in 
1917, after a prolonged period of spiritual 
agony. Thus he completed the separation 
from all that had contributed to his human 
happiness, the war having already deprived 
him of his closest friends. The Roman 
Catholic Church had neither sentimental, 
historical nor aesthetic attraction for him, 
and he regarded it with the insular distaste 
of the Edwardian Englishman. What he 
sought and found in it was not spiritual 
comfort but the marks of divine authority. 

Unlike Newman, Ronald Knox was never 
persecuted by his new co-religionists ; 
rather they were at a loss as to what to do 
with this extraordinary spiritual windfall. 
And what suitable place could have been 
found for this brilliant, sparkling, indivi- 
dualist in the petit-bourgeois clerical world 
of English Roman Catholicism ? Perhaps 
something rather better than an assistant 
mastership at St. Edmund’s Ware, the West- 
minster diocesan seminary which Cardinal 
Bourne in a fantastic vision saw. transformed 
into the Eton of the Catholic world. There 
he passed the next eight years, frittering 
his talents on the Latin plays, which were 
naively destined to make the St. Edmund’s 
speech day a rival of the Eton and Harrow 
match as a principal feature of the London 
season. 

From this uncongenial cul-de-sac he 
escaped to Oxford in 1926, where he was to 
spend thirteen years as Catholic chaplain, 
an exacting post ill-suited for a writer, the 
more so as its persistent financial demands 
diverted his talent into light literature and 
journalism. At Oxford, he became a figure, 
although he never attempted to cut one, 
eschewing both controversy and converts, 
his symbol being the shepherd’s crook not 
the fisherman’s hook. In 1939, he declined 
a post inevitably leading to a bishopric in 
favour of a private chaplaincy where he 
hoped to find the leisure to undertake the 
translation of both Old and New Testa- 
ments into modern idiomatic English to re- 
place the antiquated and unsatisfactory 
Douai version, which English Catholics had 
used for the past three centuries. After two 
months, the private life to which he had so 
long looked forward came to a sudden end 
with the arrival at Aldenham of an evacuated 
convent school, destined to remain there for 
the duration of the war. At the end of 
the war he left Aldenham for the Asquiths’ 
house at Mells, where he completed the 
crowning work of his career under the 
tranquil conditions he had been so long 
denied. It was at Mells that he died, in the 
summer of 1957, shortly after delivering 
the Romanes lecture on translation. 

Mr Waugh’s primary concern has been to 
paint a portrait of Ronald Knox, the man, 
rather than to assess his contribution to 
literature and biblical studies. He shows 
that the effervescent wit, the unfailing 
charity, the spiritual serenity hid a constant 
struggle against the accidie so dreaded by 
the Desert Fathers, an overwhelming sense 
of the hopelessness and futility of all human 
effort—what Chaucer sums up as unlust. 
To counter this temptation, he relied on 
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mental prayer, which since his youth had 
been the centre of his spiritual life. Ronald 
Knox’s literary and theological accomplish- 
ments will be debated for some time to 
come, but about his spiritual achievement 
there is no disagreement. He was a sensitive 
man, responsive to both joy and sorrow, of 
great humanity, gentleness and lovableness. 
His priesthood never diminished these per- 
sonal gifts, rather it enhanced and intensi- 
fied them, and made what was essentially a 
private possession available to all. 


For the Epicure 
A Fly Fisher’s Life 
By Charles Ritz. 
Max Reinhardt. 230 pages. 45s. 
pore one would not expect a 
member of the Ritz family to write 
a book for the multitude, and M. Charles 
Ritz does not disappoint us. There is a 
fastidious air, an air of intellectual luxury, 
about everything that he writes. But the 
luxury is intellectual, not physical. True, 
his reminiscences are of salmon on the Aaro 
and the Alta, of sea trout on the Em, of 
brown trout on the Risle or the Salza, and 
of other waters where the average fisher- 
man would rarely go. Yet what impresses 
more is the careful refinement with which 
he discusses tackle, casting and fishing 
tactics or the right way to enjoy fishing. 


He does not presuppose any vast know- 
ledge in the reader. But he does pre- 
suppose a highly developed interest and a 
readiness to be fairly prodigal of time, if 
not of money, in the pursuit of the angler’s 
pleasure. He writes for those who want 
to be connoisseurs. Experts will learn 
much from him. The sections on grayling 
fishing and on the proper virtues of a fly 
rod, for example, are full of original 
thought based on much special observation 
and experiment. Nor does he ever skim 
the surface. His accounts of his fishing 
experiences never lack full notes of the size 
of the flies, the diameter and taper of the 
casts, and other details that led to success 
or failure. His diagrams are numerous, 
precise and useful. Only the photographs 
are left to be primarily ornamental. 


When the writer tells us that grayling 
fishing is the highest art, that he has rather 
lost interest in the mere catching of fish 
and that he dislikes people who habitually 
kill the fish they catch, he might be sus- 
pected of being a little precious. But any 
such impression is destroyed by his obvious 
passion for fishing. And some of. his atti- 
tudes surely derive from the characteristic 
genius of the Swiss. He is so anxious that 
other people should have good fishing and 
should fish well. In this context no pains 
and no attention to detail are too much for 
him. And he enjoys so keenly the triumphs 
of others. He is obviously a born 
researcher and teacher. That is why La 
péche a la mode de Ritz, though a concoc- 
tion meet for the epicure, is also solid fare 
to satisfy the appetite. 
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Battle Books 
Trafalgar 


By Oliver Warner. 
Batsford. 184 pages. 21s. 


The Capture of Quebec 


By Christopher Lloyd. 
Batsford. 175 pages. 21s. 


HE first two volumes in the British Battle 
Series published by Batsford have re- 
cently appeared. Handsomely written and 
brilliantly illustrated, they promise well for 
the series to come. It was right to start with 
two heroes of boyhood, Wolfe and Nelson. 
The general and admiral had much in 
common—far more than the coincidence of 
death in triumph. Frail in body, they both 
had a good conceit of their own abilities and 
both had a gift of inspiring other men to 
follow where they led. The fame of Wolfe, 
however, hardly extends beyond the pages 
of the schoolday history-book. But with the 
bicentenary of the battle on the Heights of 
Abraham, several reappraisals of his achieve- 
ments have appeared. They have all had 
their merits, but none has been so fair and 
well-balanced as this one by Mr Christopher 
Lloyd. His book is both a vindication of 
a briliiant, but not necessarily great, soldier, 
whose genius was tactical, and a work of 
scholarship about one of the most successful 
combined operations in British history. 
Fittingly, it is written by a naval historian. 
Mr Warner, who is the latest of bio- 
graphers of Nelson, had, perhaps, the more 
difficult task of making a familiar tale fresh 
in his readers’ minds. He succeeds by 
describing the battle as a whole. So many 
books about Nelson and Trafalgar end with 
the dying light in the cockpit of the Victory, 


but add nothing to the pathos and strength 
of Dr Beatly’s description. Nelson, of course, 
is the heart of Trafalgar, but Mr Warner 
looks beyond the decks of the Victory and 
describes what happened to the other ships 
in this pell-mell action and does justice to 
the unselfish and unstinting work done that 
day by Collingwood. 


“Of Your Charity...” 


English Collegiate Churches 


By G. H. Cook. 


Phoenix House. 233 pages. 50s. 


HE erudite, enthusiastic author of “ The 

English Medieval Parish Church ” and 
“The English Cathedral through the Cen- 
turies ” rounds off a church trilogy with this 
book on churches that were served by a 
“college” or collection of secular priests, 
that is, not by monks in a monastery “ with- 
drawn from the secular world.” Such 
“* mother churches ” are ancient in England’s 
history: as old as Wilfrid’s Ripon, where 
the smooth stones of the famous crypt laid 
by “ Roman” masons just after the Synod 
of Whitby (aD 664) may still be seen in situ. 
Their purpose was to band together enough 
of such serving priests, living on “ pre- 
bends ” (= provender) derived from manors 
or other granted estates, to cure the souls 
of the scattered laymen in the surrounding 
districts. In those districts sprang up little 
parish churches as the population grew: 
hence, in part, the term matrices ecclesiae 
for the older minsters that were not mona- 
steries or convents. Many were served by 
chantry priests praying for the souls of the 
dead. They are a noble decoration of our 
English landscape and a due tribute to the 
aesthetic sense and skills of nearly a millen- 


A Compendium of Craftsmanship 


The Wood Engravings of Robert Gibbings 





1942: from “Coming Down the Wye.” 


Edited by Patience Empson with 
an introduction by Thomas 
Balston. 
Dent. § gns. 
TT. imposing (11} in high by 
83 in wide by 1} in thick, 
with 350 pages bound in full 
buckram and encased in stout 
cellophane) and weighty (43 Ib) 
volume, containing a thousand 
blocks of engravings by Robert 
Gibbings, who died in January, 





nium of Englishmen, Normans, Italians, and 
others in our midst. 

Beverley, the Early English delicate Sarum 
of the North ; Ripon ; Southwell Minster ; 
Wimborne Minster ; St John’s, Chester ; 
O:tery St Mary, well-nigh pristine in its 
perfection of the year 1259 and tastefully 
restored in the oft-maligned Victorian era : 
St Mary, Warwick, with its historic chapel 
tombs and Classical Gothic tower ; Win- 
chester and Eton and All Souls, Oxford, 
and King’s College, Cambridge, of intel- 
lectual fame ; St George’s Chapel, Windsor ; 
the college of St Peter at Westminster, 
better known as “ the Abbey,” whose dean 
has no higher earthly authority save the 
monarch—the list is that of England’s own 
historic descent. At the Reformation the 
monarchy—ably and greedily assisted by 
leading secular lords—sequestered the pro- 
perties of these foundations, as of the true 
monasteries and convents ; but many of the 
buildings, ruined in part and deprived of 
their serving “ collegiate ” priests, continued 
to our day as parish churches, chapels of 
ease, cathedrals even (Ripon, Southwell). 

Mr Cook’s history is cunningly woven into 
his description of these places. The ground 
plans are a great help, though the plates 
could have been better in a book at this 
price. His detailed history and descriptions 
of the academic colleges and their ecclesi- 
astical edifices are first-rate, and will illu- 
minate many an alumnus thereof. His 
patient, painstaking work—all three volumes 
—forms a treasury of knowledge for thinking 
tourists in England. Finis coronat opus ; 
or has such patient assiduity still more in 
store ? At any rate this lovely book is a 
reminder of the riches lying open to all 
comers in the churches of England. Mr 
Cook, like Mr Betjeman and Dr Pevsner, is 
a fascinating opener of blind eyes to them. 





1920: A street in Macedoma. 


1958, is a lavish, if rather indigestible, feast for his admirers. Gibbings, a prolific artist- 
author-craftsman, illustrated over sixty books, and each one is represented here, including 
ones out of print and ones published in America, There are also reproductions of early 


unpublished work, and photographs of his 1930 sculptures. 


To a non-enthusiast the 


feast is a little sad, a little dated. Illustrations that were pleasant and charming in their 
context, for instance those for Blue Angels and Whales, seem less charming and pleasant 
out of their unpretentious Pelican setting. But what impresses one most in this massive 
collection is the proof of the continuance of the dogged patient British tradition of 
craftsmanship ; the sweet, patient, innocent man working on through a long lifetime. 
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The Novel Accepted 


The Theory of the Novel in England, 
1850-1870 


By Richard Stang. 
Routledge. 258 pages. 32s. 


A the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the novel was in a position 
similar to the one now occupied by television 
or, until very recently, by the cinema. 
Novel-reading was regarded as a time- 
wasting occupation, “ filling the mind with 
extravagant thoughts and, too often, with 
criminal tendencies.” Critics would 
apologise for writing of “ things so insignifi- 
cant as novels” ; the novel as an art-form 
had yet to make the grade. By 1870, how- 
ever, not merely had the novel become 
respectable, something “to improve and 
elevate the mind”; it had also become 
literature and entitled to be treated as 
seriously as poetry or the drama. The novel, 
in fact, had arrived, and the manner of its 
arrival is the theme of Dr Stang’s book. 
For the most part he is content to let 
contemporary critics speak for themselves 
without obtruding any theory or comment 
of his own, a method that inevitably gives 
the book a somewhat shapeless appearance. 
He is, however, out to prove that “ mid- 
Victorian criticism of fiction has been very 
much underrated,” one of the causes for 
its neglect being the fact that most of this 
criticism lies “ buried away in the files of 
Victorian periodicals,” and since his material 
is so inaccessible he is quite right to devote 
as much space as possible to direct quotation. 
The whole of his book is of great interest, 
but perhaps the most thought-provoking 
chapter is the one on mid-Victorian realism 
—‘ real toads in real gardens.” For in the 
end all serious discussion on the nature of 


the novel must resolve itself into an argu- 
ment between realism and idealism. If M. 
Albert Camus is right in defining the novel 
as a “ stylisation of reality,” then the novelist 
must endeavour to combine realism and 
idealism into one whole. In doing so 
Victorian writers had to negotiate some very 
tricky fences, the most dan- 
gerous being the fence 
labelled “ refinement.” 
as now the majority of novel 
readers were women, and in 
the nineteenth century refine- 
ment was regarded as the most oy 
essential of feminine qualities. y 
When it is remembered that oe 
Trollope was accused of indeli- / _ 
cacy “ because I would make 

a clergyman kiss a lady whom he proposed 
to marry,” and that a reviewer remarked, 
apropos of “ Richard Feverel,” “ It is quite 
right that there should be men’s novels if it 
is understood at the outset that they are 
only to be read by men ”—what authority, 
one wonders, would have issued the “ M ” 
certificate?—it is clear how hampering to 
the would-be realistic novelist was the Vic- 
torian notion of female refinement. 

An especially high standard of delicacy 
was demanded of the woman novelist. Only 
Miss Austen triumphantly passed the refine- 
ment test—it seems strange that no blushes 
were raised by the scene where a com- 
pletely unabashed Emma discusses with 
Mr Knightley the question of Harriet 
Smith’s illegitimacy. George Eliot, of 
course, came off very badly, and so did 
Mrs Gaskell, “‘ Cranford ” being considered 
her only refined book. But the worst 
offenders were the Brontés. Critics were 
particularly frightened by what Doctor 
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Gloucestershire Childhood 





Cider with Rosie 


By Laurie Lee 
Hogarth Press. 280 pages. 18s. 


HIS book consists of 
charming recollections of 
a Gloucestershire childhood 
, by a poet who was one of a 
- happy-go-lucky family of 
eight. It is sometimes 
dreamy and sensuous, some- 
' times touching, sometimes 
funny, and pleasantly inter- 
spersed with nice, tough, 
=< ungrammatical, accurate con- 
versations of children—town 
children who were revelling 
in the riotous bounty of the 
countryside. It is a book full 
of affection and pleasantness 
and charm, admirably part- 
r nered by generous quantities 
of gentle evocative drawings 

l/ by fohn Ward. 
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Stang aptly describes as “ the uncompromi- 
sing vigour of Emily Bronté’s imagination,” 
and “ Wuthering Heights ” was pronounced 
“unquestionably and irredeemably mons- 
trous.” 

The oddest piece of Bronté criticism came 
from Sidney Dobell, a poet in his own right 
and discoverer of Traherne, therefore pre- 
sumably a person of literary perception. He 
was convinced that there was in reality only 
~ one writer, “Currer Bell,” 
her first book being “ Wuther- 
ing Heights,” followed by 
“The Tenant of Wildfell 
Hall,” then “Jane Eyre.” 
Writers, however, do not make 
the best judges of their own 
kind, and some of the strangest 
: misjudgments quoted by 

=~» Doctor Stang are those which 


novelists pronounced upon 
other novelists. Here are Thackeray 
declaring his gratitude for “the 


innocent laughter and the sweet unsullied 
page which the author of ‘ David Copper- 
field ’ gives to my children,” Bulwer Lytton 
protesting that “ the element of the highest 
genius is not to be found among the village 
gossips of Miss Austen,” and Meredith 
complaining of Guy and Amy and all the 
other dear people in “The Heir of Red- 
clyffe * that “ their characters are impos- 
sible, they have no types in nature.” 


Will Doctor Stang please correct one small 
point ? He fairly frequently refers to the 
author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman ” ; in 
America she may well be known by her 
maiden name of Dinah Mulock, but in 
England she is invariably called Mrs Craik. 


In the Workshop 


Novelists on the Novel 


By Miriam Allott. 
Routledge. 344 pages. 30s. 


M*s ALLOTT has produced a curious but 
useful book. It is part treatise and 
part anthology. A series of introductory 
statements on various aspects of the art of 
the novel is followed by a rich selection of 
relevant passages from the prefaces, letters, 
essays or notebooks of actual novelists. 
These passages range from a sentence in a 
review by Fielding to a closely argued 
debate between Henry James and Robert 
Louis Stevenson on the question of whether 
there are different types of fiction. In struc- 
ture and general tone, Mrs. Allott’s book 
resembles some of the anthologies produced 
in America for seminars in criticism or 
creative writing programmes. 


Any analytical consideration of the novel 
faces a major difficulty at the outset. There 
is no single type of narrative fiction, no 
common design or universal canon. Each 
great novel, in turn, totally alters the limits 
of the genre. Books such as “ Ulysses,” 
“The Sound and the Fury,” or: Broch’s 
“Death of Virgil” (of which Mrs Allott 
seems unaware) nearly automatically render 
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obsolete previous accounts of prose fiction. 
What categories of meaning are wide 
enough to embrace “Tom Jones” and 
““ Moby Dick,” the “ Princesse de Cléves ” 
and “‘ War and Peace” ? Mrs Allott knows 
this perfectly well and her selection of texts 
emphasises the infinite variety of the art of 
the novel. Nevertheless, she is compelled 
to speak of “the novelist” as if he were 
a universal type. And this makes her dis- 
cussion rather scrappy, for each generalised 
statement is followed by a list of individual 
instances or exceptions. And can one use- 
fully distinguish (as any methodological 
approach is forced to do) between “ narra- 
tive technique” and “ structure,” or be- 
tween “ dialogue ” and “ style ”? 

This book is best, therefore, where it 
fulfils its title: ‘ Novelists on the Novel.” 
Mrs Allott has cast her net widely and 
come up with fascinating gobbets. Here is 
Fielding appealing to the reader as against 
the critic ; and here Virginia Woolf crying 


out in exultation as she completes “The 
Waves.” Here is André Gide comparing 
the novel to a fugue, and here is Hardy 
convinced that the secret of it all lies in 
telling a good yarn. Of particular fascina- 
tion are passages from those novelists like 
Flaubert, Turgenev, James and Proust who 
can tell us something of the actual act of 
invention or composition. Flaubert’s testi- 
mony that the taste of arsenic in his own 
mouth made him vomit while he was 
writing about Emma’s death is the best of 
all critiques of both the genius and the 
limitations of “ Madame Bovary.” 


It is a pity that there was no occasion to 
include some of the classic onslaughts on 
the novel (those of Tolstoy, for example), 
and that no use was made of Kafka’s 
harrowing notebooks. But there are fresh 
and illuminating things in this survey 
of the novelist’s workshop and they should 
send us back with quickened perception to 
the novels themselves. 


Not Without Saying 


The Establishment 


Edited by Hugh Thomas. 


Anthony Blond. 208 pages. 21s. 
HAT is it that all these entertaining 
people, who have been encouraged 
to ride their favourite hobbyhorses on the 
one condition that somewhere they drag in 
the word “establishment,” are united in 
being against ? The nearest one can get to 
an answer is that they are against govern- 
ment by grunts on the grouse-moor. These 
are dilettantish tracts (always excluding the 
work of Dr Balogh) against dilettantism. 

Many reviewers, pointing out with glee 
that the contributors have the greatest diffi- 
culty in agreeing among themselves on what 
the “ establishment ” is, have concluded that 
the “ establishment ” does not exist. In a 
corporeal sense this is probably true. Who 
after all really believes that this country is 
run by Mr John Sparrow ? The intellectual 
reaction, even among these authors, against 
the conspiratorial theory of history has 
swung so far that Mr Victor Sandelson’s 
vinegar about the City turns imperceptibly 
into saccharine. But this very difficulty of 
putting one’s finger on exactly what it is 
that causes really rigorous examination of 
really important issues to evaporate into thin 
air says something significant about the tone 
of British public life. 

In the places where important decisions 
are made, a great deal goes without saying. 
Because it goes without saying it goes with- 
out challenging. This results in the perpe- 
tuation of much myth and the too frequent 
taking of action by potshots, many of which 
are foredoomed to go wild. But it also 
avoids subjecting the social and political 
fabric of the country to repeated strain, It 
is a criticism of the editor of this volume, 
Mr Hugh Thomas, that he does not attempt 
any real balance between the gains and 


losses of this state of affairs. In his intro- 
ductory essay he very rightly points out that 
England is not so much divided into “ two 
nations ” as into a large number that sel- 
dom communicate intelligibly with each 
other. Yet this country has the reputation 
abroad of being an extraordinarily homo- 
geneous community. Mr Thomas suggests 
that it is only because “ the establishment ” 
suffocates while synthesising the natural 
political expression of these “nations” 
that there are not so many political parties 
in the House of Commons as there were in 
the Fourth Republic. He does not, how- 
ever, ask himself whether he is not con- 
ceding that the “ establishment ” has merit. 

Mr Thomas’s contributors rightly call 
attention to the formative importance of the 
public schools, with their emphasis on 
character-building and team spirit, and to 
the social gradations and unspoken 
assumptions of the regular army and the 
City (both important politically because of 
their connections with the Conservative 
party). Impressionistically, these essays go 
a little way to explain the interior 
mechanisms whereby the Tory party nearly 
always manages to present a front of unity, 
assimilate foreign bodies and make allow- 
ance for strong feelings without any surface 
appearance of discomfiture. Because in 
British politics a fetish is made of the in- 
herent superiority of a united party over a 
divided party, the Tory party’s ability in 
this respect to be effortlessly one up forces 
the Labour party to resort to clumsier, 
louder and more explicit measures to crush 
public disputation in the one setting that 
might be expected to be most hospitable 
to it. 

Mr Christopher Hollis shows how the 
myth of party unity results in the tacit agree- 
ment between the parties not to debate the 
kind of issues that would explode the myth, 
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and Dr Balogh how discussion is still 
further dampened by the myth that civil 
servants do not have views of their own, sup- 
ported by the convention that they are not 
answerable for them anyway. The Labour 
party, which might have been expected to be 
exceptionally critical of conventional wis- 
dom, proved in office to be on the whole less 
resistant to it than the more self-sufficient 
Tories, Indeed if Dr Balogh and Mr Shon- 
field (who is much quoted in this as in many 
other contemporary tracts) are right in be- 
lieving that a wholly different approach to 
economic problems was feasible in the post- 
war years, Mr Hollis is himself the uncon- 
scious victim and purveyor of “ establish- 
mentarianism ” when he gives away as much 
of his case as to write that. “any British 
Government, conservative or socialist, has 
over the greater part of the field to pursue 
very much the same policy as its rival.” 

But Dr Balogh’s main purpose is to chal- 
lenge the assumption that classicists are 
necessarily the best people to make econo- 
mic decisions. “ The time is long past,” he 
writes severely about the senior civil ser- 
vice, “when snap answers could be conjured 
up out of pure intelligence.” He wants an 
expert bureaucracy and greater freedom for 
political ministers to bring in outside experts 
sharing their own political predispositions. 

The cumulative evidence of these essays 
is persuasive. There is too much myth about 
the way Britain is governed and there are 
too many people who think they have a 
vested interest in perpetuating it. But in 
the United States far more is known about 
the way in which decisions are made. Civil 
servants are cross-examined in public. New 
ministers do bring in their own experts. 
There is no (British-type) public school sys- 
tem. What is the big complaint there by 
people like the authors of this book? It 
is that the really important issues are not 
debated. What are the solutions offered ? 
That there should be a disciplined two-party 
system and a British-type higher civil 
service, 


An Enthusiast 


The Life of John Middleton Murry 
By F. A. Lea. 
Methuen. 389 pages. 30s. 


i. the sceptic, John Middleton Murry 
is inexplicable. How can so intelligent 
a man have believed so many different 
things and never been discouraged? It 
seems almost an accident that a man of his 
bent of mind should have been so gifted 
as a critic and a writer; but it is only 
because he had those gifts that his life can 
be laid out before the reader (as it was laid 
out by himself in instalments) for fascinated 
study. He felt himself to be a mystic, and 
he is a better judge of that than the sceptic; 
but the label hardly convinces. Primarily 
he was an enthusiast, a man of beliefs and 
emotions who felt the need to espouse, or 
more often to create, a cosmic system to 
support his feelings. Two phrases, separ- 


ated by many years, seem to give the key: 
one by his first wife, Katherine Mansfield : 
“ Jack can’t fry a sausage without thinking 
about God! ” and the other by himself: 
* The one thing I had struggled for all my 
life was the transfiguration of sex by 
religion.” 

In his context, sex meant marriage: the 
main thread of his life was spun from his 
relations with his four wives. These in 
turn influenced his enthusiasms, which 
covered almost the whole range of religious 
and political unorthodoxies. The astound- 
ing thing is how much he managed to cram 
into his life. He created the Adelphi and 
maintained it for a quarter of a century ; 
sixty of his books and pamphlets are listed ; 
he was a constant journalist ; he joined and 
founded movements and communities ; his 
personal life was such as to exhaust a giant ; 
and he spent his last years, happily married 
and a grandfather, as a successful farmer, 
a Conservative voter and chairman of his 
parish council. 

Mr Lea has written a most unusual 
official biography. He writes with charm 
and wit, and with deep affection for Murry, 
who was his friend ; but he firmly criticises 
his faults and failures, sometimes in very 
strong words. The sceptic as much as the 
admirer will enjoy it. Perhaps the best 
praise of the book is that the life appears 
as a whole, and as Murry’s, not as a 
pendant of those greater writers, Katherine 
Mansfield and D. H. Lawrence, who 
dominated his earlier years and whose 
memory he always cherished. 


Tooled Leather to 


Paperback 


Bookbinding Then and Now 


By Lionel Darley. 
Faber. 126 pages. 25s. 


OOKBINDING is one of the arts that has 
become a mechanical triumph of 
automation. When books were scarce and 
precious, binding was looked on as a 
means of both preserving and beautifying 
them ; superb printing or: (earlier) manu- 
script on handmade paper (or vellum) was 
bound in leather and preserved for the 
handling of generations. Such books will 
outlast the pulp output of this century ; 
it will take an atom bomb to destroy them. 
In the days of a literate aristocracy, men 
dressed their own books, purchased as 
sheets from the printer and bookseller, and 
they wore the arms and livery of the library 
in which they were paraded, not those of 
the publisher. 

The nineteenth century was the period 
in which modern bookbinding, by the 
evolution of ever more intricate machinery, 
and the steady relegation of the craftsman, 
came into existence. Yet, as is shown in 
this attractive illustrated account of the 
process through the history of James Burn 
& Co., artistry was preserved in the end, 
and though modern books are “cased” in 
a utilitarian way in Britain, at any rate 
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machinery has made possible “hard 
covers” at a minimum cost. “ Library 
bindings ”—whether for public libraries or 
the discriminating connoisseur of books— 
preserve much that was best in an age of 
much simpler tools. 

In the end, the vast majority of new 
books may come out in paper bindings, not 
even stitched, but guillotined and glued by 





the new adhesives, and then books will have 
gone back even further from the days when 
they were often sold in sheets, to be sent 
to the binder by the customer. They will, 
however, serve their purpose in an age 
when books compete with other media of 
communication—and other means of 
storing mankind’s memory. It would, 
however, have been useful if Mr Darley, 
in addition to describing the development 
of techniques, had devoted more space to 
the cost of binding books, as a proportion 
of their total cost, at different times, and 
the effect of large circulations on the 
economics as well as the technique of book 
production. 


~ 


Other Autumn Books 


Encyclopedias and Guide Books :— 
CoLttins Music ENCYCLOPADIA. 


By J. A. Westrup and F. Ll. Harrison. Collins. 
760 pages. 42s. 

The new musical public—and how enormous 
it has become—is well catered for in the making 
of music in public performances, radio and 
records. To feed the amateur with factual 
information and aids to understanding is another 
question. Older hands brought up on Grove 
and Tovey (and what good guides they still are) 
can certainly recommend the new generation to 
get their copies of this most detailed work of 
reference. There can never be a complete source 
book on all questions of musical technique and 
esthetics, but this one starts at a good though 
not formidable level and on many important 
topics provides a bibliography for further 
reading. 


EVERYMAN’S CONCISE ENCYCLOPADIA OF 


ARCHITECTURE. 


By Martin S. Briggs. Dent. 383 pages. 21s. 


An excellent addition to this reference library, 
this book describes the main periods of archi- 
tecture in different countries, defines hundreds 
of architectural terms and includes _ short 
biographies of famous architects. It contains, 
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EVERYMAN’S UNITED NATIONS 


during its first thirteen years. This basic history of the 
Organization fulfils the needs of both the expert and the 
casual reader. 


A complete handbook of the work of the United Nations 


Everyman’s United Nations provides an accurate, concise 
and complete record of the functions and activities of the 
United Nations and related agencies during the period 1945 
to the end of 1958. Included in this new edition is the text of 
the United Nations Charter, and the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 


Fully indexed for speedy reference to any of the hundreds of 
questions of international significance contained in its 650 
pages. Occasional supplementary editions will be published. 
(U.N.No. 59.1.2.) 





Clothbound 25/- stg. (26/- incl. postage) 


From: H. M. Stationery Office 
P. O. Box 569, London S.E.1 
(or through any bookseller) 


India 


WELCOMES YOU... 


Scenes of loveliness and splendour are 
commonplace in India, where truly hospitable 
people are waiting to welcome you and 
show you, with pride, the great achieve- 
ments of the present as well as the glories 
of the past. 
In addition, magnificent Festivals, 
Exhibitions and an abundance of 
Sporting and Cultural events await 
you throughout the year. 
Modern hotels, air - conditioned 
railways, the latest airliners 
flying from up-to-date airports— 
you will find them all in this 
“newest ancient land” where 
history is in the making and 
beauty has found a breathtaking 
abode. Come and see this newest 
ancient land. 

















Illustrated brochures and suggested itineraries available from your 
Travel Agent or 


THE GOVERNMENT OF 


INDIA TOURIST OFFICE 


28 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.|I Tel.: TRAfaigar 1718 | 
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Does your wife see red? 


Every Ego or Id. must influence, to a greater or lesser degree, the 
behaviour pattern of mankind. So your book-habits, which you 
10 doubt fondly believe are your own business, are not a purely 
tlomestic matter. If you throw your books around like confetti at 
a wedding, or if your wife has frequent crying fits after dusting 
your collected works, it’s time you faced the truth — that your 
book-habits may well start a revolution and bring 1984 and 
Newspeak closer than is comfortable. 

Fortunately, there is always a solution. Minty have specialised for 
years in making bookcases that house your books behind glass and 
keep them dust-free. They give your books an elegant, well-tailored 
home, and leave you more room to walk around in. They allow you 
to go on reading and buying—for Minty bookcases are sectional and 
may be started for as little as £10.1s—on deferred terms if you prefer. 
Only at Minty showrooms can you see and buy Minty bookcases 
(and furniture); only by this direct selling from Minty to you can 
Minty offer you such fine furniture at such moderate prices. 
There are seven Minty showrooms each within reasonably easy 
reach of most people, but if for any reason you can’t call, Minty 
will be glad to send you a catalogue and particulars of post-ordering. 
Write to Dept. E. 5 Minty Ltd., 44-45 High Street, Oxford. 
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alas, only 32 photographs, but there are 
numerous line drawings to help the explanation. 


NEw YorRK PLACES AND PLEASURES. 
By Kate Simon. Collins. 352 pages. I5s. 


This. is an unusual guide to the great melting 
pot, including interesting walks, the life: and 
restaurants of the teeming minorities, shops, 
night-clubs and museums. It does not set out 
to provide a conventional guide to the sights, 
but provides instead useful and colourful 
information such as how to entertain children 
in the city, when the Chinese New Year is 
celebrated, and where to buy a zither. The 
omission of any maps is unfortunate. 


Picture Books:— 
EuropE—A VISUAL History. 


Edited by Robert Laffont. Bodley Head. 295 
pages. 90s. 


The first picture in this splendidly illustrated 
book is a coloured reproduction of Giorgio’s 
Rape of Europa. The last, the 659th, is a 
colour photograph of the oil refinery at Lacq 
in France. In between, among all the other 
illustrations, is a compressed history of Europe, 
from prehistoric times to the present day, 
designed to show the essential unity underlying 
the apparent diversity. The whole book, which 
emanates from a French publishing firm, is 
extremely well conceived and carried out. The 
illustrations have reference numbers, which 
enable one to see immediately from the text 

eir general purport, but for more detailed 
information concerning them there is a com- 
plete pictorial index at the back of the book. 
Here, too, is a chronology of events, political 
and military, artistic and literary, and economic, 
social and religious, with a dramatis persone. 
The history itself is not restricted to wars and 
politics, but covers ideas, music, literature and 
the visual arts. The coloured illustrations 


YEARBOOK OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS, 1958 


The most comprehensive book published on the activities of 
the United Nations and its related agencies. Part one gives a 
narrative account, with detailed documentary notes and texts 
of resolutions, of all substantive work of the United Nations 
Part two surveys the work of the inter- 


during the year. 
governmental agencies. 


Among the many subjects of importance covered in this 
issue are: peace efforts in the Middle East, disarmament 
questions, second U.N. conference on the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy, effects of radiation, peaceful uses of outer 
space, the Algerian and Cyprus questions, law of the sea, 
launching of a U.N. special fund to aid less-developed coun- 
tries, creation of the U.N. regional Economic Commission for 


Africa. 
59.1.1.) 


£4.10.0 (£4.12.0 including postage) 


From: H. M. STATIONERY OFFICE 
P. O. Box 569, London S.E.1 
(or through any bookseller) 





Completely indexed. 622 pages, cloth. (U.N.No. 


also range from a window at Chartres to a Van 
Gogh painting. 


A Concise History OF MODERN PAINTING. 


By Herbert Read. Thames and Hudson. 376 
pages. 28s. 


This book is exactly what its title says it is: 
concise—with much admittedly left out, not 
because it is irrelevant but because it would 


‘complicate the main argument ; history—a clear, 


chronological account ; of modern painting—not 
of art in general in our time but of the develop- 
ment, from Cézanne to Jackson Pollock, of the 
particular movement which is this century’s 
unique contribution to painting. As is to be 
expected from Sir Herbert Read the whole 
difficult story is made readable, logical and 
comprehensible. In this he is much assisted 
by both the outstanding colour reproductions, 
100 of them—the first in the World of Art 
series to have been produced in Britain and 
certainly the equal of those previously produced 
on the Continent—and by the pictorial index 
of small black-and-white versions of the out- 
standing works of the period, a useful type of 
appendix which is becoming almost customary 
in publications of this kind. After reading this 


reasonably priced book it only remains to learn , 


to like the pictures with which it deals—and a 
growing proportion of people are doing that. 


Childre1t’s Books :— 
PEOPLE AND Power : The Story of Four Nations. 


By Katharine Savage. Oxford University Press. 
240 pages. 15s. 


Mrs Savage, in her second book on world events 
written specially for young people, has once 
again tackled an enormous subject in an 
astonishingly successful way. This is the story 
of the evolution of Russia, America, Germany 
and Japan into poweful modern industrial 
states, the story of the men who shaped their 
histories up to the outbreak of the last war—in 
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short, the background to the present balance 
of power in the world. The facts are not new— 
how can they be?—but they are presented in 
such a direct and readable. way that the school- 
room dust is well and truly shaken off them. 
Many parents, as well as their teenage children, 
will find this book illuminating. It is pleasantly 
illustrated with photographs, but the maps are 
rather disappointing. 


THE STORY OF THEATRE. 


By J. B. Priestley. Rathbone Books. 68 pages. 
18s. 6d. 


THE SIGNS OF CIVILISATION. 


By Lancelot Hogben. Rathbone Books. 69 
pages. 18s. 6d. 


These are two more in this publisher’s success- 
ful “ Wonderful World” series for children of 
ten and over. The text is clearly written and 
is accompanied by an abundance of illustrations 
in colour. 


THE STORY OF JESUS. 
By Eleanor Graham. Penguin. 266 pages. 3s. 6d. 


Birp WATCHING FOR BEGINNERS. 
By Bruce Campbell. Penguin. 240 pages. 2s. 6d. 
AVALANCHE! 


By A. R. van der Loeff. Penguin. 181 pages. 
2s. 6d. 


Tue Lion, THE WitcH AND THE WARDROBE. 
By C. S. Lewis. Penguin. 171 pages. 3s. 


THE Goop MASTER. 
By Kate Seredy. Penguin. 159 pages. 3s. 


The Puffin story books for children are de- 
servedly popular, and this week is Puffin week 
in the bookshops. They provide excellent value 
for money, and one could only wish that the 
editor and publisher could find more books for 
the over-twelve age-group and perhaps revive 
some that used to delight older generations but 
are no longer readily obtainable. 
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CHILD’S RIGHT 
BUT ... THERE ARE STILL MANY TRAGIC 
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4,500 boys and girls (including spastics, 
diabetics and maladjusted) now in our care. 
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DID 
YOUR PAPER 
SCOOP 
THE NEWS 
THIS 
MORNING ? 


In the newspaper world the outlook has changed considerably over the last few 
years. Nowadays it’s not so much news as features; features or comment; 
the news-room scoop is almost a thing of the past-an exciting aspect of 
newspaper life remembered only by the journalist whose career began in the 
heady Fleet Street days before the war. Today, alas, the scoop has become the 
prerogative of ITN or the BBC. 

What then does today’s reader require from his newspaper? Entertainment 
and an easily digested interpretation of the day’s events? Confirmation of 
opinions and systems to which he has clung faithfully all his life? There are a 
number of newspapers which can do this for him admirably. 

But a growing section of the community want more: they want comment 
that doesn't merely emphasize but guides; they want intelligent, well balanced 
leaders; reliable, corroborated information on world affairs. That is why so 
many are changing to The Scotsman; not only for its refreshing impartiality, 
but also for the stimulating articles on sport, farming, the arts, women’s features, 
and almost every other topic known to Man. 


Miake a habit of 
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Plain talk about 
management control 


\ data processing system, from the smallest punched card 
installation to the big jumbo sized computer, is simply a device 
to give you time to think. It doesn’t need most of next month to 
work out last month’s figures, and so you can go to your 
management meetings with facts that are news as well as history. 
You can get your figures early enough to take the right action. 
You can reload your plant before you miss the market, spot dead 
weight before you begin to feel it drag, blow out the bottlenecks 
before they begin to clog the works. The true picture of a com- 
pany is a dynamic one, influenced not only by its own affairs, but 
by national, industrial and human factors. 
A data processing system can take into 
account any factors you decide are relevant 
to your company’s business. This is the 
beginning of scientific management control. 





Plain talk about LC-T 


I-C-T make the widest range of data processing 
equipment in the world — computers, electronic 
calculators, punched card machines. Something to 
fit any company of any size. 

I-C-T are specialists in data processing 

I-C-T equipment will earn every penny of its keep in 
helping your organisation to run smoothly. Extend it 
to its limit and it becomes an instrument of manage- 
ment. I-C-T are using all their formidable resources 
to extend the techniques and applications of modern 
data processing. They are far more than just manu- 
facturers of equipment. They are specialists in the 
use of data processing machines to promote and 
assist scientific management. 


I-C-T are at your service 

I-C-T will examine your problems and tell 
you precisely what they can do to help you. 
They are ready to advise you and to educate 
your staff in data processing techniques. 
This is I-C-T service, using all the resources 
of Hollerith and Powers-Samas, two pioneers 
of data processing. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPUTERS AND TABULATORS LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 149 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 HYDE PARK 8080. OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE U.K. AND OVERSEAS 
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LETTERS 








Labour’s Future Policy 


Sir—I am interested in the letters you are 
publishing from Labour supporters about 
what is wrong with their party. While I 
am no longer a Labour supporter I was one 
as an undergraduate at Cambridge in 
1912-14; I was twice a Labour candidate 
in the 1920’s and for some five years Per- 
sonal Private Secretary to a Labour Prime 
Minister. Why then do I consistently 
oppose Labour now? 

In the first place the reasons which made 
me angrily Labour fifty years ago have for 
the most part ceased to exist. Widespread 
undeserved poverty is no more, There 
are no longer two million unnecessarily 
unemployed. Even the gross inequalities of 
educational opportunity are being ironed out 
and the wives and children of the insured 
wage earner—formerly unprovided for— 
are now covered by the health service. 
In place of the old crusade against flagrant 
evils, Labour seems now to concentrate on 
a somewhat spiteful envy of the successful, 
and to wish for a dull and unattractive 
levelling down. 


I was never much interested in nationali- 
sation, with two exceptions. It seemed 
reasonable to nationalise the railways, 
because we require of them uneconomic 
services such as strategic tracks and trains 
to take us to odd places or at odd times. 
While there was no obvious economic case 
for nationalising the mines, it was clear 
that the miners could not be expected to 
put up with the coal owners as a body any 
longer. 

Now, however, the nationalised industries 
strike me as less efficient, and even less 
public-spirited, than many of the big indus- 
trial giants still under private control; and 
the manners of too many of their officials 
and employees to the public which is sup- 
posed to own them are often atrocious. 

At the beginning of the recent election 
I remarked that, although I intended to vote 
against Labour, in the national interest and 
also in my own, I thought that perhaps they 
had the advantage on several of the moral 
issues. But I am not so sure. It is true 
that the bulk of Labour members voted in 
favour of the abolition of capital punish- 
ment, but we had six years of Labour 
government without getting rid of it. Even 
on issues such as Central Africa many 
Labour spokesmen seem to be inspired more 
by dislike of the English out there than by 
real affection for the Africans. The truth 
I fear is that on many of the moral issues 
of the day the solid trade union voting man 
is not only conservative but positively 
obscurantist. 


It may well be the case that Labour needs 
a new and more modern policy. It needs 
still more, with prayer and fasting, to 
examine its conscience,—Yours faithfully, 


H. B. USHER 
London, SW 13. 


StR—You have long urged the Left to give 
up all further thought of nationalisation. 
I suggest that the policies of economic 
“ radicalism ” which you favour would not 
work without a considerable extension of 
public ownership. 


If we are to have fairly continuous expan- 
sion without inflation there must be some 
alternative to doses of deflation as a means 
of forcing industry to keep its costs and 
prices down. The spirit of competition is 
not very strong in British industry and 
attempts to stimulate it by legislation 
against restrictive practices are unlikely to 
make much difference—such at least is my 
impression from my regular reading of The 
Economist. It follows that the government 
must secure enough influence in the actual 
management of industry to ensure that it 
always strives to increase production and 
lower prices to the greatest extent com- 
patible with financial soundness. 


The extension of public ownership with 
this object in view would represent the 
diametric opposite of “old-fashioned 
nationalisation.” The measures of the 
Attlee government were based on the 
experience of the thirties, when the great 
thing was to limit competition in order to 
prevent markets collapsing. Consequently, 
monopolies were established with a bias 
towards protectionism and the minimum of 
public accountability (lest awkward ques- 
tions be asked). The need now is to 
increase competition or provide a substitute 
for it. The obvious expedients to use are 
not monopolies but state concerns compet- 
ing with private ones and state participation 
in the management of the larger private 
companies. Real accountability to the 
public would be the whole object and pub- 
licity and enquiry the watchwords. On 
this basis public ownership would surely 
have a fair chance of being acceptable to 
liberal-minded people. 

Government interference of the kind here 
suggested would oblige the government to 
formulate some sort of national wages 
policy. This is another old nostrum of the 
far-left, even more unpopular than 
nationalisation among the moderates, But I 
believe that like nationalisation it could be 
given a liberal instead of a despotic form 
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and so made palatable to the trade unions 
~—Yours faithfully, 
Cheadle Hulme, 


J. R. WESTERN 
Cheshire 


Sir—At least one reason why strikes are 
unpopular and harm the Labour party is 
that many people cannot see that the trade 
unions want anything they ought to have. 
When the trade unions existed to defend 
their members from want, their aims were 
understandable, -and were eventually 
accepted. Prosperity has changed this. 
Most people aspire now to the middle 
classes, and when this happens, the most 
comprehensible objective for trade unionists 
is that they too shall be allowed middle- 
class conditions of employment. Pressure 
for longer notice of dismissal, or a desire to 
work shorter hours, are fairly easy to explain 
in middle-class terms, and industrial dis- 
putes over these middle-class standards 
might arouse less antagonism than wage 
claims or demands for more time at over- 
time rates, 

On the political wing of the party, sup- 
porters of workers’ participation in control 
have an inspiring long-term aim, but they 
never define the intermediate steps towards 
it. If they support trade union pressure for 
conditions that place manual workers on 
terms of equality with everyone else, they 
will have the elements of a programme with 
rather more appeal than nationalisation. 

The working-class wants to become 
middle-class; the Conservative party is not 
ideally placed to help them, because too 
many of its supporters want to keep the 
working-class “in its place.” The Labour 
Party has only to give the working-class 
what it wants.—Yours faithfully. 
University of Toronto, TREVOR LLoyp 

Canada. 


Sir—Mr Hogan writes to you that the 
majority of teachers, if politically conscious 
at all, are Labour minded. I believe this 
is true, and I have no doubt that their 
pupils, with the usual disregard pupils have 
for their mentors, will naturally reject any 
political views that may be forced upon 
them by their teachers. 

Perhaps this also explains, to some extent, 
the apparent weakness of the Labour youth 
movement and the obvious wish of the 
majority of parents to have their children 
educated at public or grammar schools, 
where, in the main, masters and mistresses 
endeavour to be aloof from political con- 
troversy so that they may devote their 
energies to the advancement of the academic 
studies of their pupils.—Yours faithfully, 
Richmond, Surrey N. H. PEARSON 


West Indies 


Sir—It is somewhat eyebrow-raising to 
observe The Economist referring to “ the 
unification of the two West Indian curren- 
cies, dollars and sterling.” Could you be 
unaware that these two currencies are 
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already both sterling currencies? It is even 
more astonishing to read your suggestion 
that emigration to Britain has been “so 
helpful ” to Jamaica because the migrants’ 
remittances home “exceed £5 million a 
year.” (In 1956 the figure was £23 million 
and in 1957 £23 million ; tidy sums, no 
doubt, but hardly as remarkable as all that, 
I would have thought, in relation to a 
national income of the order of £175 
million.) Do you really believe that this con- 
tinuing loss of what is mainly the young and 
virile element in its working force is 
regarded in Jamaica as “ helpful ”? 


But your article is most disturbing 
in its treatment of Jamaica’s attitude to 
the proposed Customs Union. It really 
is not good enough to dismiss the Jamaican 
case as no more than a fear that some (un- 
specified) industries, established and pro- 
spective, might be diverted away from 
Jamaica, I do not believe (although I write 
solely from my own personal observations 
in the island, and have no pretensions to 
inside knowledge of these things) that this 
is regarded as a serious possibility by the 
Jamaican authorities. I may be wrong, of 
course, but I would think it more likely 
that responsible opinion in the island is far 
more concerned with the possibility, which 
you apparently do not consider merits any 
mention, that future development through- 
out the Federal area—not only in Jamaica— 
may be seriously compromised by the in- 
creased difficulty of import restriction and 
by full membership of Gatt (Invisible 
handers please note—‘ may be,” not “ will 
be”). And to discuss the Customs Union 
issue without a single reference to the 
budgetary problem it creates for Jamaica, 
and which, to put it mildly, the recommen- 
dations of the Croft Commission do not 
_ wholly solve, is very much Hamlet without 
the Prince. 


In a word, your account of the issues at 
stake, in common with most of those 
appearing in the United Kingdom press, 
is implicitly but heavily pro-Federation and 
anti-Jamaican. How else could your 
account speak of the “mistake of making 
the centre so weak”? As an interested and 
sympathetic observer, my guess is that the 
centre had to be weak because of the facts 
of the case ; that had it not been weak, the 
Federation could not have come into exist- 
ence, let alone survive. No real service is 
performed by writing as if strengthening 
the Federal Government is the only thing 
needful, and as if Jamaica’s very real diffi- 
culties, and very deeply-cherished aspira- 
tions, have no business to exist. They do 
exist. No doubt it is a nuisance for the 
realities to intrude themselves in this cad- 
dish way into the pleasant theory of “ solve- 
it-all-by-Federation” which has such a 
vogue in this country nowadays. No doubt 
the Colonial Office finds it all most tiresome. 

Alas for our lost gunboats—we really 
knew how to handle them.—Yours faith- 


fully, EDWARD NEVIN 
University College of Wales 
Aberystwyth 


LETTERS 


Decimal Coinage 


S1R—While agreeing wholeheartedly with 
the article “ More sensible money,” con- 
cerning the desirability of a decimal 
currency, I am not in favour of a reduction 
in the size of the penny. The physical size of 
the penny and halfpenny leaves no room for 
criticism; they are much easier to hold and 
manipulate than are smaller coins. We can 
all remember the unpopularity of the small 
threepenny piece. 

The trouble with the penny is not its 
size but its low value. The solution I would 
offer would put the penny back to some- 
where near its prewar value and would give 
us a decimal coinage at the same time. 

Let the penny be increased to 2.4 times 
the present value so that ten pennies make 
a florin. That is surely the simplest solu- 
tion to the problem of a decimal coinage, 
and would cause the least possible disrup- 
tion to the tradesman. The only other 
coins that would be affected are the present 
sixpence and threepence. These could be 
kept at their present value of one quarter 
and one eighth of a florin respectively, until 
replaced by new coins of convenient deci- 
mals of the florin (or multiples of the new 
penny). 

The only problem that need then be dis- 
cussed is the size, shape and value of these 
new multiples of the penny. My personal 
choice would be for 2.5 pence and § pence 
of the same size as the present sixpence and 
shilling respectively. There would then be 
no disruption of these coin slot machines 
because the coins would be of the same 
value as the present sixpence and shilling. 

We should soon get used to saying 
“ pounds, florins and pence” and the deci- 
mal notation of the present £1 19s. 11d. 
would be {1.995 or “one pound nine 
florins and ninepence halfpenny ” (as near 
as makes no difference in value).—Yours 
faithfully, J. A. Briscoz 
Leeds, 17 


American Education 


Sir—The use to which British intellectuals 
put their picture of the United States is 
fascinating, revealing how completely men 
are able to confirm their pet prejudices by 
distorting the reality. The recent review of 
Barzun’s “ The House of Intellect” con- 
tains a fine example. 

Britain ought to have an educational sys- 
tem which guarantees the “ ideal of excel- 
lence” by perpetuating the eleven-plus 
examination ; so in America (never “ the 
United States”) one finds an educational 
wasteland which may be “justly ascribed 
to the Dewey theory of pedagogy, with its 
emphasis on the maximum self-expression 
for the child and the minimum of self- 
discipline.” Regardless of the merits of 
your reviewer’s prejudices, this picture of 
the American educational system is absurd. 
I have written about this sort of parody and 
the ulterior purposes to which it is put in 
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the current issue of Socialist Commentary. 
To what I have said there I would like, 
however, to add two points. 

First, people who have probably never 
read John Dewey’s writings on the philo- 
sophy of education, and who certainly have 
little more than a passing acquaintance with 
the basic philosophical ideas in which it is 
rooted, ought not to be continually attribut- 
ing all sorts of pernicious consequences to 
that philosophy. The heart and soul of 
Dewey’s moral philosophy and of his 
philosophy of education is the belief that 
the method of science ought to be taught 
to all persons and applied to all the prob- 
lems of men. Dewey persistently reiterated 
that the teaching and the application 
require great intellectual discipline. The 
excesses of American education have not 
been due to his ideas or to the ideas of 
anyone else. They were due to the un- 
precedented expansion of educational 
enrolment and facilities. One may disagree 
with Dewey’s ideas, without parodying 
them or their influence. - 

Second, whether one looks at The Times, 
the Mirror, the New Statesman, or The 
Economist, one is bound to find some com- 
mentator who cautions fellow citizens to 
beware of the insidious and dangerous 
American Way of Life. It strikes me that 
the stridency of the criticism and caution 
is almost pathological. One does not have 
to approve of everything American to retain 
a sense of proportion. But one does have to 
avoid holding aspects of the United States 
up to ridicule and contempt because of 
frantic desire to reinforce traditional class 
prejudices of one sort or another. Surely 
this is not too much to ask of the products 
of your educational system par excellence. 
—Yours faithfully, ARNoLD S. KAUFMAN 

Asst. Prof. of Philosophy 
University of Michigan 


Office Building 


S1r—You state in your American Survey 
of October 31st that the ambitious Grand 
Central City project in New York, towards 
which City Centre Properties Limited are 
to put up $25 million, will provide no less 
than 2,400,000 square feet of floor space. 
“Tf all goes well construction will start next 
March and will finish in 1961,” or 21 
months at the outside, formidable engineer- 
ing problems notwithstanding. 

Further on in the same issue we learn of 
another project by the same company on 
the Monico site at Piccadilly Circus. Here 
the total floor space will amount to 200,000 
square feet, or one-twelfth of the size of 
the Grand Central City project. “ Work 
will begin on January 1st and should be 
completed by the summer of 1962,” or 30 
months at the outside. 

The difference in the efficiency of British 
and American building methods suggested 
by this comparison is hardly credible.— 
Yours faithfully, BARNABAS BRUNNER 
London, SW3 
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There are over 5,000 self-service stores in Britain today. 


In 1 947 there were 10. A shopping revolution is going on around us and the key to it 
all is the pack—the convenient, liygienic, inviting pack. Packaging is a fast-growing industry using vast 
and increasing quantities of paper and board. Bowaters—through their subsidiary, Bowater-Eburite—can 
match growing demand with ever-growing resources. And not only for self-service store and grocer’s shop. 
Their comprehensive service also meets the wider—and ever-extending—demands of manufacturing 


industry. Today’s facts foreshadow an even busier tomorrow in this packaging age. 


facts point to a buoyant future at Bowaters 
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WE'RE USING 








NATIONAL DAILIES 


THIS YEAR, | 


= ON OUR LIST IS | 


' RADIO TIMES 


Whatever other media we decide | 
to use, we always head our list of 
publications with RADIO TIMES. 
Our product sells to families, 
particularly thoseinthe top 
half of the market. By advertising 
in five selected National Dailies we 
could reach 68% of ABC; adults. 
But Radio Times alone covers 
70% of this group. We know, 
too, that Radio Times is used 
in the home for nine days. 
With its long life, prestige 
and massive coverage, 
clearly Radio Times must 
come first on our list. 
With the addition of just twe 
National Dailies, we shall reach 
84% of the country’s ABC; adults. 








Figures based on @ special tabulation | 
carried out by the I.P.A., fleldwork perted: | 
January — December 1958. 


YES, IT PAYS TO PUT | 


RADIO TIMES 


FIRST ON THE LIST. 


Enquiries to: HEAD OF ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT 
BBC Publications, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, W.4 
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Early morning freshness... 


2a 
’ 






Outside it may be 
sultry, but the over- 

powering heat and dust- 

laden city air cannot enter this 
office. A Temperature Room Air 
Conditioner maintains a clear, cool flow of 
air, fresh as morning dew, throughout the work-long day. It 
filters out the irritating dusts, controls temperature and 
humidity, is unobtrusive and easily fitted in any room or office. 


LIVING FACTS 


@ Promotes comfortable, healthy @ Window or wall fitting with simple 
conditions installation in glass-fronted and 
concrete multi-storey buildings 

@ Dispels fug and staleness @ Water or air-cooled 
@ An installation with a conditioner 
@ Conditioner can be flush mounted in every room is less than half the 
inside or out cost of a central station system 

LIMITED 
ROOM AIR CONDITIONERS 


* * * - a 
Wrue jor ieafiet No. 400/2 


TEMPERATURE LTD BURLINGTON ROAD LONDON S.W.o6 
Telephone: Renown 5813 Cables : Temtur, London P3415 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 








Mr Khrushchev’s Soviet 


R KHRUSHCHEV’S review of the international situation last 
Saturday was the natural climax of last week’s session of 
the Supreme Soviet. The Russian leader, recently back from his 
American journey and ready for some further European travel, 
did not miss the opportunity to tell his public about his efforts for 
world disarmament and the prospects for a meeting at the summit. 
Nor did he fail to show his broader international audience that 
he was in a genuinely conciliatory mood. But for Soviet citizens, 
who do not spend all their time contemplating the other side 
of the moon, the economic debates earlier in the week were an 
agreeable prelude to Mr Khrushchev’s speech. For them the 
relaxation of international tension does not only spell freedom 
from the fear of war; it also means freedom from want and a 
guicker material reward for years of toil. 

Mr Kossygin, the latest chief planner, had something to boast 
about. The planned increase in gross industrial output for the 
current year, the first of the seven year plan, is being exceeded. 
It is expected that next year’s target—a further increase of eight 
per cent—will also be exceeded. The achievement will be the more 
impressive since it will be accompanied by a reduction in working 
hours. The seven-hour working day is to be spread throughout 
industry next year. The Soviet planners must, therefore, be 
expecting a considerable rise (10 per cent) in productivity. 

Figures quoted by Mr Kossygin show a further shift in the 
Soviet fuel balance from coal to oil and gas (the process is probably 
exaggerated by the temporary stagnation in coal output, which 
should cease when mines commissioned in the east start operations). 
Altogether, it is claimed that the Soviet Union will have a surplus 
of energy and will be able to spare some oil for export. The 
shortage of iron ore is also being overcome, which explains the 
speeding up of steel output. Crude steel production in 1960 will 
be three million tons higher than was originally drafted—yet 
another indication that the seven year plan will be fulfilled ahead 
of schedule. 

The faster expansion of industrial production in general has 
enabled Mr Khrushchev to promise consumers more plentiful 
supplies, particularly of durable goods, in the coming years without 
slowing down the rate of growth of heavy industry. Efforts to 
speed up the housing drive, on the other hand, must involve a 
certain shift in investments. By the end of this year houses with 
a floor space of 96 million square yards are to be built in Soviet 
towns alone ; in 1960 this figure is to be raised to 120 million 
square yards. Mr Kossygin also put this in a different way: next 
year ten million Soviet town dwellers will be provided with 2.4 
million new flats. And yet even this staggering figure is too small 
when measured against Russia’s housing shortage. 

The budget debate, which followed, has a set pattern. The 
minister makes his speech, various deputies talk about their own 
special field, a few decimals are altered in the estimates, and that 
is that. This time the only novelty was that the budget was not 
presented by Mr Zverev, the unchanging minister of finance, but 
by his deputy, Mr V. Garbuzov. There were no radical changes. 
On the revenue side, the expected drop in receipts from the turn- 
over tax, levied mainly on consumer goods, shows that it is intended 





to cut prices in the coming year. This is more than made up by 
increased returns from the profits tax. The emphasis on the small 
and declining share of income tax is rather facile propaganda. 
In a country where the level of wages is determined by the planners, 
and the biggest revenue comes from an indirect purchase tax, 
income tax can easily be suppressed altogether. 


On the side of expenditure, outlays on the national economy 
reflect the pattern of industrial development. Machine building, 
construction and chemicals, a relatively new branch, get preferential 
treatment. Old age pensions now take an important part of the 
social budget. The 15 per cent increase in expenditure on science 


SOVIET BUDGET 


(Billion roubles) 


1959 Per 1960 Per 
Estimates cent Estimates cent 
REVENUE:— 

MN eve ics saad cteenandeete 330-0 45°6 317-1 41-0 
DR Cd oc dvéwadduddenea au 155-0 21-4 203-0 26-3 
Collective farm and co-operative taxes 19-6 2:7 21-3 2:8 
GONE 6 ca cleeeccnedisdcawicda 56:1 7:8 57-2 7:4 
GET A dietdnewestadsdduencadecess 162-7 22:5 173-5 22:5 
TAGS pwAwehiinsccavedindndae 723:4¢ 100-0 772-1 100-0 

EXPENDITURE:— 
Grants to national economy ...... 308-9 43-7 327-8 44-0 
Social and cultural services......... 232-2 32-8 247-4 33-2 
BRS 66566 den tee hedencdessapes 96-1 13-6 96-1 12-9 
PTW cinccdcctsuaanaeeue 11-5 1-6 1t-t 1-5 
IE on k ce cccacedvdbacdcxcdeaxs 58-9 8-3 62: 8-4 
Riv hidetKendcagadsaacecees 707-6 100-0 744-8 100-0 


* Including insurance funds, foreign trade profits, forestry, etc. + Includes 
advances to banks. + Actual revenue in 1959 was 735-8 billion roubles and expendi- 
ture 698-8 billion roubles. 


may not be unconnected with rocket experiments. Defence 
expenditure proper remains unchanged, but in a growing budget 
its proportion to the total is further reduced to 12.9 per cent. 


The harvest provides the one blot in the economic picture. 
Since it is described only as higher than the average for the 
last five years, it cannot have been very good. In spite of this set- 
back, the planners seem to rely on a continued growth of food 
supplies. They must also hope that, without any radical change 
in the pattern of industrial production, they will be able to keep 
consumers satisfied. It is probably too much to expect Mr 
Khrushchev to slash his defence budget without bringing a bargain 
back from Geneva. 


R KHRUSHCHEV, who took the rostrum on Saturday to speak 

for 100 minutes on foreign affairs, was not the pugnacious 
debater known to American trade unionists, or the jolly man full 
of Russian proverbs. Here was a statesman trying hard to assure 
his prospective negotiating partners in the West that he was 
genuinely interested in making a deal, though naturally without 
sacrificing either his principles or his interests. He was optimistic. 
The needle of the international barometer, in his opinion, was 
turning from stormy to fair. More and more politicians were 
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grasping the fact that “ peaceful co-existence” was inevitable, 
destruction being the only alternative. 

Inevitable co-existence may be, but it still requires compromises 
and concessions from both sides. Moscow’s attitude is that it is 
willing to do its share. On one urgent issue, weapons, it has made 
a proposal for total disarmament. But it has also expressed willing- 
ness to discuss counter-proposals, more gradual schemes, involving 
a growing degree of control at each stage. 

The Soviet leader was generous with compliments. He paid 
tribute to Mr Macmillan whose visit to Russia had helped to 
improve the climate. He praised President Eisenhower and spoke 
well of their talks at Camp David. Anticipating his trip to 
Paris, he had none but kind words for General de Gaulle. He 
congratulated the French leaders for their acceptance of the Oder- 
Neisse line. He went much further and suggested that General 
de Gaulle’s plan, offering self-determination to Algeria, “ could 
play an important part in the settlement of the Algerian question.” 

The words were measured and this hope was qualified by the 
provision that the plan would do so only if it were backed by acts 
“taking into account the rights of the Algerian people to a free 
and independent development.” But the tone and the mention 
of France’s “ historical links ” in this context showed a considerable 
effort to give proof of good will. The same effort was also evident 
in his references to the frontier trouble between India and China. 
As always, he insisted on the indestructible ties between China 
and the Soviet Union but he deplored, and without taking sides, the 
conflict between two countries which were “ our friends.” It is 
still futile to hope for a divorce between Moscow and Peking. Mr 
Khrushchev, for instance, reiterated Seviet backing for Peking 
against Formosa. Yet it does seem evident that the two allies 
now differ in the emphasis of their foreign policy. (Thus, while 
the Soviet leader was complimenting General de Gaulle, Peking 
was holding up the FLN.as an example to Africa.) 

Not everything pleased Mr Khrushchev. He showed anger over 
Formosa, over American bases in Turkey, over talk of United 
Nations forces. But he avoided personal attacks. He even managed 
to make fun of those who want lengthy preparations for the summit 
(“we would come there simply for fishing, concerts, and generally, 
for a nice time”) without mentioning the French. He simply 
argued that the sooner the conference was held the better ; and that 
it should discuss disarmament, a peace treaty with Germany, and 
other matters of interest. 

Mr Khrushchev seems determined to get his top-level meeting. 
Having seen how quickly Mr Malenkov gained popularity by 
promising goods to the people, he has set out both to promise 
the goods and to deliver them. It is his ambition to open a 
new era in the Soviet Union, and consolidate his popularity by 
bringing back the laurels of the peace-maker. The Soviet excur- 
sions into outer space are a sufficient demonstration that he is 
not negotiating from weakness. What concessions he is willing 
to make on disarmament or other topics will only be shown at the 
conference table. Yet it is rash to assume that time will mellow 
him into a gentler disposition than he showed last week before 
the Supreme Soviet. 


Gatt Goes to Japan 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TOKYO 


NE of the 338 delegates and observers attending the Gatt 

meeting in Tokyo inadvertently walked right through the 
glass door of his modern hotel. Another who got caught up by 
chance in an elaborate Japanese tea ceremony slipped quietly away 
after a while, murmuring that tariffs and import quotas were 
easier to comprehend. The leader of the Indian delegation 
appealed to Western delegates not to be misled by “ Tokyo’s bright 
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neon lights” into thinking that Asia is anything but abysmally 
poor ; but a Malayan delegate disparagingly called the Japanese 
capital “just one big slum.” 

These several mishaps and contradictions may not unfairly be 
said to reflect states of mind among the fifty-four countries whose 
trade representatives will be talking in Tokyo until the third week 
in November. Already, several hundreds of thousands of words 
have flowed across the big horse-shoe shaped table in the conference 
room of the Sankei Hall, where Gatt (the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade) is holding its meeting. The speeches are 
delivered in several languages and simultaneously translated into 
English, French and Japanese, as occasion requires. In their glass- 
walled cubicles, the able interpreters whisper incessantly into micro- 
phones ; the translations are picked up by earphones attached to 
transistor radios, made in Japan, each little larger than a packet of 
cigarettes. These competent, compact machines have, judging by 
the tenor of some speeches, by no means allayed the fears of some 
westerners about the threat to their markets from gadgets mass- 
manufactured in so-called low-wage countries. 

The Americans, led by Mr Douglas Dillon, came to Gatt plainly 
determined to talk about America’s four billion dollars balance-of- 
payments deficit, and to inquire what other countries proposed to 
do about discrimination against dollar exports. Mr Dillon has 
strongly hinted that unless such discrimination comes to an end 
in a reasonably short time, the United States may have to do 
something about its own imports. The Americans are not, so far, 
arguing that the deficit is positively intolerable and must be totally 
liquidated. But they evidently would like to see it reduced by 
at least 50 per cent, and there have been suggestions that the 
best way to do this would be for the rest of the world to increase 
its imports from the United States by around 1o per cent. That 
is why the Americans are laying stress on the rapid dismantling 
of other countries’ discriminations against dollar area goods. 


uT the other delegates, while hastening to endorse the principle 

of ending discriminations in world trade, have nevertheless 
gone on to fry their own fish. They did not come to Tokyo to talk 
about America’s deficit, but about their own problems. Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand and Denmark have reacted to Mr Dillon’s 
hints by pointing out that their griefs are caused by America’s 
farm protectionism, and by America’s huge surplus food disposal 
programmes. (Oddly, no one has ventured to point a finger at 
another major impediment to free world trade and the international 
division of labour: the barriers against movements of people as 
well as movements of goods.) 

While the Americans have been complaining about discrimina- 
tions against their exports, and the western primary producers 
about American restrictions on theirs, the non-European countries 
have been displaying the liveliest apprehensions about Europe play- 
ing at Sixes and Sevens. One of the most impassioned speeches 
was delivered by Mr Nityanand Kanungo, the leader of the Indian 
delegation. Speaking presumably for all the so-called under- 
developed countries (where he pointed out, seven out of every ten 
human beings live), he said it was very strange that countries which 
were ready to give financial aid to under-developed nations also 
seemed determined to prevent such countries developing, by 
refusing to buy their exports, on the ground that their wage-levels 
were too low. In that case, Mr Kanungo declared, “I must say 
categorically that there is no place in Gatt for under-developed 
countries.” 

While this speech brought a breeze of refreshing candour into 
an atmosphere that had become a trifle vitiated by monotonous 
exchanges of agreements in principle, it did not really get right to 
the root of Gatt’s troubles: the hard truth being that “ low-wage 
countries,” when it comes to accepting other nations’ exports, are 
just as chary as high-wage or fully developed countries. Japan, 
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Small boys will dream of ‘Oriana’... 


Now young skippers will be sailing a bright new dream ship 
across the pond and half around the globe . . . The ‘Oriana’ 
—latest vessel in the fleet of the Orient Line and the biggest 
liner to be built in Britain since before the war—moves 
down the slipway and takes to the water. We wish her good 
luck and happy voyaging. 

The ‘Oriana’ is a ship of new ideas and new methods, 
and in her, as in so much that is forward-looking in 
our modern world, the products of Shell are playing 
a part. 

Between the ‘Oriana’s’ graceful hull and the corrosive 


assaults of the ocean will be a film of paint — paint based 
on Shell’s ‘Epikote’ resins. An ‘Epikote’ Resin/Polyamide 
formulation has been chosen for this exacting protective 
task and will also be used on the interior of the ship. 

If you have an industrial paint problem where conditions 
of corrosion and wear are extremely severe, you will be 
interested in ‘Epikote’ resins — and Shell will be pleased 
to advise you. 

Write to the Sales Promotion Manager, Shell Chemical 
Company Limited, Marlborough House, 15-17 Great 
Marlborough Street, London, W.1. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF SHELL CHEMICALS 


OZ 
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the host nation, has been appealing to the fourteen other Gatt 
nations (including the United Kingdom) who do not accord it 
guaranteed most-favoured-nation treatment, to live up to Gatt’s 
professions, and drop their discriminations against it. But Japan’s 
own imports are most jealously controlled by a massive machinery 
of quotas and foreign exchange licences. 

Only 30 per cent of Japan’s imports are on so-called 
“ automatic approval ”—which in itself only means that, provided 
each category of importers does not exceed the total amount of 
foreign exchange that the government has allocated to it, special 
permission is not required for each and every transaction. The 
remaining 70 per cent of imports are rigidly controlled by 
import licences, each and every item being closely scrutinised, and 
many categories of goods simply not being let in on any terms. 
The Japanese have now indicated their willingness to transfer ten 
commodities, which the United States and other dollar area 
countries are anxious to sell them, to the “automatic approval ” 
list ; and Japan is also now apparently willing to permit foreign 
manufacturers of sewing-machines and transistor radios to compete 
in the Japanese domestic market if they can (the Japanese ministry 
of trade having received prior assurances from the Japanese indus- 
tries concerned that competitive imports of those items are 
unlikely). Other “low-wage countries” that have begun to 
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industrialise themselves, or are anxious to do so, show few if any 
indications of conducting themselves differently from Japan. At 
the end of the first week of Gatt in Tokyo, the chief impression 
gained is that the main grievance of the under-developed countries 
is the inhibiting effect of geography on their ability to form their 
own trade block: otherwise they would be happy to play Sixes 
and Sevens too, and one day may attempt to do so. 


West Germany’s Coal Problem 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


Ss Wednesday’s inconclusive debate in the Bundestag showed, 
the consequences of the diminishing demand for coal are 
troubling the Germans as much as several of their neighbours. 
There is still so much coal under the ground—at a conservative 
estimate, enough in the Ruhr alone to provide an annual output 
of 150 million tons for the next six hundred years. And this is a 
source of power which no ill-disposed government can cut off, and 
which does not have to be paid for in foreign currency. It is the 
source also of a living for some 450,000 German breadwinners. 
As the Town Clerk of Essen, west Germany’s fourth largest city, 
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— at the bullfight are not at all cheap. 

The most expensive may be as much 
as £3 each, and even at that price all 
you get, in southern Spain at any rate, is 
a bare slab of stone. Cushions are extra. 
The cheapest seats in the shady half of 
the ring are about 15s. If you really want 
to rough it you can go to the cheapest 
seats of all where for about 6s. you will 
probably have to sit jammed like a sardine 
in the sun for the best part of four hours 
(since you will have turned up early to 
be sure of a seat at all). The average wage 
of most of the people who sit in these 
seats is less than £4 a week. 

These are the published prices. In 
practice large numbers of seats are bought 
up by agents, and tourists and visitors 
arriving on the day often find that they 
have to pay £5 for the best seats and as 
much as £1 for the worst. There is a 
special cheap rate, but with a nice Iberian 
touch, this is reserved for private soldiers 
and children under eight. 

Most bullrings in Spain are public 
buildings put up and owned by the muni- 
cipality or by the equivalent of a county 
council. They are put out to auction, 


and the lease for a period of three to 
five years goes to the highest bidder. In 
working out the prices he must charge 
for admission, the promotor has. three 
main factors to take into account. The 
rent and taxes he pays for the ring are one. 
The other two are the cost of the bull- 
fighters, and the cost of thé bulls. 

The rent for an average sized ring will 
be in the region of £1,000 a year. In 
Madrid and Barcelona it will be more, 
and in the smaller towns where the popu- 
lation can only support a few fights a 
year it will, of course, be much less. Local 
taxes will amount to about double the 
rent. In addition to the bullfights with 
which his town celebrates its annual fair, 
the promoter may use the ring in the 
evenings as an open air cinema or for 
boxing matches. 

For a normal bullfight there are three 
matadors. One or two right at the top 
of the tree ask, and get, as much as £3,000 
for an afternoon’s work, but on an average 
the promoter of a first-class corrida will 
expect to pay about £5,000 for his three 
stars. This sounds a lot of money for 
two performances each lasting about 


twenty minutes, but quite apart from 
questions of skill and risk and courage 
matadors have a lot of expenses of their 
own amounting in practice to about half 
their income. The balance sheet of any 
£1,000 earned by a matador in the ring 
looks something like this: 


Credit Debit 


1,000 100 Manager’s 10 
per cent 
150 Cuadrilla 

50 Travelling ex- 

penses and 


hotels 
60 Advertising and 
Critics 
Expenses 510 150 Taxes 
Balance 490 510 


Some of these items need a little 
explanation, The “cuadrilla” properly 
speaking consists of three banderilleros, 
two picadors and a sword handler. One 
of these will be the matador’s confianza or 
technical adviser. For convenience, how- 
ever, the chauffeur is also included in the 
team. Travelling and hotel expenses are 
considerable; a matador may be fighting 
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has put it more intimately in a widely-reproduced coal companies’ 
advertisement : 


Essen has 730,000 inhabitants. Of these, 54,000 are employed in 
coal mining. The average west German household consists of three 
persons ; so that more than 150,000 Esseners live directly from 
coal mining. Some way behind come employees of the iron and 
metal industries, of trade, and of the public services ; but naturally, 
in the German coal capital, they too are dependent to a great 
extent on mining. 

With a professional eye on municipal revenue, Dr Wolff goes on 
to predict woe for the city should the coal industry be allowed to 
continue to languish. 


Uneasiness is perhaps greater in-‘Germany than it is in Britain, 
chiefly for want of a doctor’s prescription as confident-sounding 
as that of the National Coal Board. It is probable that Dr Erhard 
would now have been at the Gatt conference in Tokyo had he not 
felt it imperative to tell the Bundestag how he was proposing to 
tackle the problem. He was reproached in August, when the out- 
look began to be alarming, for not making a personal appearance 
in the Ruhr and for resorting merely to exhortation by television 
before flying off to tour Turkey. Dr Adenauer, it was generally 
supposed from his prompt and solicitous filling of the breach, was 
not unduly distressed to find his usually popular minister cf 
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economics and potential successor thus blotting his copybook. In 
the Bundestag on Wednesday Dr Erhard was doing the best he 
could in difficult circumstances to readjust the heir-apparent’s tilted 
crown. 

On September 26th, Bonn’s Saturday outdoor pursuits were 
gently dislocated by 50,000 Ruhr miners marching through the 
town in order to draw the government’s attention to their present 
grievances and their fears for the future. Not least among their 
complaints was the total loss af DM 122 million (£10.3 million) 
in pay caused by the cancellation of 5.6 million man shifts as part 
of the attempt to reduce output. Their fears were aggravated by 
the knowledge that pithead stocks were mounting in spite of this 
standing off, in spite of the forty-hour working week and the 
reduction of the labour force by 50,000 through non-replacement 
of men leaving their jobs for natural reasons. Stocks were then 
about 18 million tons. They have stayed since at approximately 
this figure. Although new work has been found without much 
trouble for those who have left the collieries of their own volition, 
it is not certain that it will be as easy to place the 150,000 
who are to be edged out of the industry by 1961. Nor is it yet 
certain which pits are to be closed. Most of them are in the Ruhr ; 
but it is also being put about that between 15,000 and 20,000 
Saar miners will also shortly have to earn their living in some 


<enumeration 





in Malaga in the south on one day, and 
in Nimes in France the next. Some have 
their own private aeroplanes. One of the 
commonest affectations of successful 
matadors is to own an ancient Rolls. 

“ Advertising and critics ” covers a mul- 
titude of sins of which the most obvious 
are payments to keep the critics un- 
critical. Taxes are a difficult item to 
assess, partly because rates of income tax 
vary between 2% and 44 per cent accord- 
ing to the size of the income and partly 
because few sane people in Spain declare 
more than a third of their earnings. In 
addition a matador needs a lot of 
beautiful and expensive equip- 
ment both for himself and for his 
team. The cost of the matador’s 
“ suit of lights,” of which he needs 
many in a season, is £70 or more. 
He will have paid something like 
£30 for his procession cape, and 
another £150 for his four swords 
and his collection of working 
capes and muletas. 

The people at the top may fight 
sixty or seventy times in one 
summer season and their income, 
after expenses, may amount to 
£70,000 or £80,000 a year. Mano- 
lete is reputed to have earned £100,000 
net in the year before he was killed in the 
ring ; but there was only one Manolete. 
This year Dominguin and Antonio 
Ordofiez have been giving a series of 
spectacular two-handed performances for 
which they asked 60 per cent of the gross 
takings—say {£6,000 an appearance— 
between the two of them. Some matadors 
also fight in Mexico and South America 
in the winter and probably double their 
income in this way. 

Six bulls are killed in an ordinary bull- 
fight. To many aficionados they are the 





most important factor of all, and their 
cost is a fair indication of their import- 
ance. For the most renowned bulls the 
breeder will get about £1,500 for the six, 
i.e. £250 a bull. Lesser, but still highly 
reputable, bulls will cost altogether about 
£1,000. 

Bull breeding is a highly specialised 
and skilled business and requires besides 
a great deal of capital. A newcomer will 
first of all have to buy the “hierro” or 
brand from an established herd recog- 
nised by the bull breeders’ association. 
Without it he cannot enter the business, 





and it will cost him between £20,000 and 
£25,000 to buy. He will next need about 
a thousand acres of good, expensive 
pasture land ; this, at present prices, will 
cost him another thirty thousand pounds. 


Then the bulls. For a start he will 
need a bull and about sixty cows (which, 
according to a good authority, are what 
“a good bull can conventiently serve in 
a season”). These will cost from £12,000 
to £15,000. Bulls for corridas are re- 
quired to be at least four years old, and 
although a breeder can sell some bulls at 
three years for novice fights he will not, 





therefore, really start earning money for 
about five years. During this time he will 
probably have had to spend another 
£40,000 on running expenses and feeding 
quite apart from land taxes and rates. In 
short, he will have spent more than 
£100,000 before he sells his first bull. It 
is not surprising that almost the only 
people who can afford to enter the busi- 
ness are retired bullfighters. 


OME other minor expenses have to be 

taken into account before the pro- 
moter can work out his balance sheet. A 
spare bull, which as a general rule 
he must provide. A surgeon in 
case of accidents. The band, the 
monosabios—they are the brave 
little men in red shirts who 
accompany the  picador and 
thwack at his horse—the sweepers 
and ticket collectors, and of course 
the municipal water cart which 
wets the sand before the fight. 
All in all his expenses will prob- 
ably be about £7,000. His receipts 
for the afternoon, if he has an 
average sized ring for 12,000 
people and if it is full, as it usually 
is, and for the evening before 
when the bulls were unboxed will be 
about £8,500. Of this, £500 comes from 
the sale of the dead bulls to the butcher. 
Not a bad profit ; but if the ring is not 
full he can lose a lot of money. 

People are said to be abandoning bull- 
fights for football matches, where you can 
stand for less than half-a-crown. But if 
Spaniards go less, foreign tourists are 
flocking to fill the gaps. More than a 
million tourists went to bullfights in 
Spain last year; many of them will 
have had a struggle to find a gap 
to fill. 
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BLUE NILE 


VISCOUNT 


Every Monday a Sudan Airways viscount 831 (main- 
tained and crewed by Airwork) flies from London to 
the Sudan. This is the only air service to cater 
specially for the Sudan. Passengers who wish to break 
their journey at Rome, Athens*, or Cairo may do so and 
continue their journey by the next plane at no extra cost. 
The return flight from Khartoum will be on Thursdays. 
VISCOUNT comfort... Rolls-Royce Speed. 

The latest Viscount—the 831—is larger, much faster and 
even more luxurious than its predecessors. In a perfectly 


BY THE ‘‘FABLED CITIES’’ ROUTE 


abhla, 


Pray 





relaxed atmosphere, you can eat and drink, read and talk 
(nearly everyone on board will have a common interest in 
the Sudan) or simply sleep, lulled by the soothing hum of 
the four Rolls-Royce jet-prop engines. An unusual feature 
of this flight will be a Free Information Service on all 
matters relating to Sudanese business, political, and 
social life. This will be very helpful to newcomers and to 
those returning after a long leave of absence. If you have 
business in the Sudan, ask your travel agent about the 
new Blue Nile Viscount. 


* Subject to the approval of the Government concerned. 


LoNDON ATHENS 





ss. SUDAN AIRWAYS’ technical maintenance provided by Airwork, who are alse UK Managing Agents. 
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other way. For the married, the prospect of a change of work is 
made more formidable by the house-hunting that it is likely to 
entail. It is notable that many of the most skilled and adaptable 
miners who are wanted to help streamline production are getting 
out while the going is good. The better class of recruit is holding 
back ; some 9,000 openings for trainees are waiting to be filled. 

The strategic and economic importance of the coal industry, 
the tireless communist burrowing in the Ruhr, and perhaps not 
least the shadow of the 1961 elections, have made the government 
particularly responsive to the miners’ mood. Dr Erhard was at 
special pains in the Bundestag this week, as he has been before, 
to allay the housing worries of those about to be displaced. He 
reaffirmed his belief that it would: be unnecessary for many to 
move from their present homes to find work; new factories, he 
promised (a shade airily, it seemed to some), would be built in 
the mining districts to absorb them on the spot. The proceeds 
of the prospective DM 30 (£2 10s.) tax on fuel oil as the outstand- 
ing villain in the present act of the drama would be faithfully used 
to help miners re-establish themselves. For this reason Dr Erhard 
made it clear that he was resolved to push the tax through parlia- 
ment against the wishes of the majority of the public. (Opinion 
testers report 70 per cent of the poll against it.) It is his pro- 
claimed intention to repeal the tax as soon as the effect is felt of 
other measures designed to fit coal into the nation’s schemes for 
exploiting the newer sources of energy. 

Several of these measures are still being discussed. Their 
adoption or rejection will depend to some extent on common 
decisions of the Six, whose representatives both at Luxembourg 
and at Brussels are still brooding over plans for establishing a 
commission to concert European energy policies. In response to 
parliamentary and business pressure, a branch for energy policy 
has already been added to the fuel and steel department in the 
ministry of economics at Bonn. Constructive long-term measures 
to keep the coal industry in competitive fettle are to emerge, Herr 
Erhard anticipates, from these backroom deliberations. In addi- 
tion to fostering rationalisation (by means of which output per man 
per shift has risen lately from 1,500 to 1,900 kilogrammes), and 
to more careful marketing, they will probably include the intro- 
duction of more flexible price lists by the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, and certainly reduced freight charges for coal on the 
federal railways. 

The Social Democrats were as disappointed by Dr Erhard’s 
more or less enforced nebulousness as they were in the recent 
debate on concentration in industry. They asked for the reduc- 
tion of the present pensionable age by five years (which would 
retire mineworkers at once) ; for compensation for standing off ; 
for no dismissals before new jobs were at hand ; for investment 
in rationalisation, not in extension of production ; and for a clear 
decision on how much coal would be required for the next few 
years. Herr Deist, their spokesman, summed up what was required 
as much bolder planning based on a frank appreciation of the 
fact that coal had been, and would continue to be, superseded by 
oil for many purposes. The Bundestag approved Dr Erhard’s 
proposal to impose a 20 mark per ton duty on coal from countries 
outside the European Community, and passed the fuel oil tax to 
committee. 


Turkey and the Six 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ANKARA 


EEN Europeans, the Turks possibly outdo the Dutch and 
Germans in their zeal to unify the continent. They applied 

for membership of the free trade area almost before the idea of 
it was conceived. They are among the most assiduous supporters 
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of the Council of Europe. As for the common market, even those 
Turks who have no idea what it really is, are ardent to be in it. 

Dr Cihad Iren, secretary-general of the Turkish Chamber of 
Commerce, when asked why Turkey should join the common 
market, replied: “For a hundred years we have been trying to 
be Europeans. That is reason enough!” It was a remarkable 
statement for the secretary-general of the chamber of commerce, 
but it goes to the root of the matter. The Turks have been march- 
ing westwards, literally and metaphorically, since they first left 
Central Asia. In the common market, perhaps, they may find 
their spiritual home. 

This ideological motive, though strong, has not yet swept 
Turkish business men off their feet. A chill has crept down 
many a commercial spine in Istanbul since the idea was launched. 
How can Turkey’s young industries withstand the immensely 
stronger industries of the Six? Will not new investment in 
Turkish industry be discouraged ? These are real and obvious 
fears. Dr Iren, probably the only man in Turkey who has given 
detailed thought to the problems involved by Turkey’s member- 
ship, has answered the critics in two ways, both effective to the 
business mind. First, Greece is going into the common market, 
so Turkey must, too. Secondly, Turkey will have a special status 
in the common market that will muffle it from the blasts of 
competition until such time as it is able to sustain them. 

The Greek argument is a potent one. Greece competes with 
Turkey in the production of tobacco, fruit and vegetables, cotton, 
fish, and olives. If Greece, by joining the Six, has unhampered 
access to the markets of western Europe, Turkey fears it will 
correspondingly lose them. The Turks have long feared Greek 
commercial prowess, in Cyprus and elsewhere. Some 30 per cent 
of Turkish foreign trade is with the Six, and the Turks feel they 
cannot afford to let the Greeks steal a march on them. 


URKEY is also anxious lest exclusion from the Six should favour 
the overseas territories associated with the common market to 
its own disadvantage. Under the Treaty of Rome these territories 
will ultimately be able to export their produce free of duty to all 
the Six countries. To take concrete examples, Turkey fears that 
tobacco from Madagascar or fruit from Algeria will have the run 
over Turkish fruit and tobacco in all the common market countries. 
Turkey is also afraid that the common market tariff on the importa- 
tion of leaf tobacco will mean that Holland, Belgium or West 
Germany will turn to Turkish-type tobacco grown in African 
territories, or even in Italy, at the expense of the genuine article. 
How far these fears are justified is uncertain. The Rome Treaty 
prescribes a long transition period for the creation of the common 
market in agriculture ; the main initial freeing of the exchanges 
will concern industrial goods. As Turkey is still primarily an 
agricultural producer, this means that it will, at first, neither 
greatly benefit from inclusion in, or badly suffer by exclusion from, 
the common market. Is it likely that the Six will reduce their 
agricultural tariffs simply to suit the Turks (and Greeks)? The 
Turks seem to expect them to. If not, Turkey will receive no 
immediate boost to its exports. On the other hand, Turkey’s 
industrial weakness means that it cannot permit the duty-free 
entry of industrial imports from the West for a long time. 
Certain sectors of Turkish industry are fairly competitive: 
notably cotton textiles, sugar, rubber products, cement, and food 


processing. But for other sectors, such as heavy industry in 


particular, the Turks appear to envisage adaptation periods of 
varying lengths up to 15 years or more, in addition to the twelve- 
year “transitional period” prescribed by the Treaty of Rome. 
This would mean a total running-in time for the most protected 
industries of 25 to 30 years. Probably the best argument for 
Turkey’s membership of the common market is the salutary effect 
of the gradual adjustment of Turkish industry, and indeed its whole 
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economic and financial structure, which has many defects, to the 
chill winds of western competition. It will compel the Turks, one 
hopes, to do what they have never yet done up to now—to plan and 
rationalise their efforts into a sane long-term development policy 
that will make them independent of successive injections of 
western aid. 

It is doubtful if official Turks at least look at the matter quite 
in these terms. Many of them are probably eyeing the plums 
of membership while disregarding the stones. Turkish official eyes 
are certainly fixed steadily on one common market institution, the 
European Investment Bank, as a fruitful source of credit. Whether 
the Turks are equally aware that the whole point of the common 
market is the economic integration of Europe by the complete 
elimination of trade obstacles between its members within a 
measurable period, is less certain. The Turks want to get in first, 
and talk about the details afterwards. 

The membership of both Turkey and Greece has now been 
accepted in principle. The conditions of their entry will be dis- 
cussed in Brussels this month. Looked at from the point of view 
of the Six, one wonders whether the inclusion of countries like 
these will prove an asset or a liability. True, their membership 
converts the Six into Eight, thereby enabling the common market, 
temporarily at least till Spain and Finland have made up their 
minds, to outnumber the Seven. But for wider political reasons 
the Six are perhaps wise not to reject the candidatures of Turkey 
and Greece, in that anything that extends the narrow base of 
European unity is a good thing. 

The Turks deplore the division in Europe: between Six and 
Seven, if only because they would dearly love to join both. They 
may even try to do so. “ We hope,” a high official in Ankara told 
your correspondent, “to be the keystone in the arch of United 
Europe.” And why not? The Turks built a great empire in the 
past. Maybe they can help to build Europe. 


Interpreting Mr Mikoyan 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN HELSINKI 


pone it has been announced that a Soviet leader will 
visit Finland, or that a Finnish president will go to the 
Soviet Union, the news has been received by the Finns with both 
anxiety and expectation. They feel anxious because the Soviet 
Union may, in one way or another, interfere in Finland’s domestic 
or foreign policy or harden the existing terms of trade ; their 
expectations are buoyed up by the possibility that, one day, the 
Soviet Union may return areas which fell into its hands during 
the last war and under the subsequent peace treaty. , 

The present relations between Finland and its big neighbour 
are, generally speaking, good. At the same time a large part of 
the Finnish population feels a deep-rooted suspicion of practically 
everything the Russians do or say. This is because of past events, 
because of the differences in mentality and social systems, and 
because of the Soviet pressure last year on the former Finnish 
coalition government headed by the Social Democrat, Mr K. A. 
Fagerholm. 

Mr Mikoyan arrived in Helsinki on October 22nd at the invitation 
of the Finnish government. He camé, officially, to inaugurate a 
Russian industrial exhibition in Helsinki and to attend the launch- 
ing of a Finnish-built ice-breaker for the Soviet Union. At the 
same time the new Finnish-Soviet five-year trade agreement for 
1961-65 was signed. Mr Mikoyan’s visit was regarded in Finland 
‘and further afield as immediately connected with the projected 
Finnish membership of the Outer Seven free trade association. 
It was clear to everybody that Mr Mikoyan would discuss inter- 
national trade with the Finnish government. 
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Mr Mikoyan has been looked on as a friend of Finland since 
he came here five years ago as minister of foreign trade. When 
he left this time, he was regarded as an even better friend. Nobody 
remembered that he had paid a decisive visit to Hungary during 
the uprising in 1956, but perhaps the stoic Finns had no reason to 
remember that. Mr Mikoyan praised the present relations between 
the two countries as well as Finland’s industry, its workers and its 
tradespeople. And, finally, his diplomatic words about future 
Finnish trade policy made some Finns believe that their way to the 
free trade association lay open. There were, naturally, other 
opinions. Mr Mikoyan said, in short, that it was up to the 
Finnish government to decide whether Finland would join the 
Outer Seven or not. What else could he, a guest, have said ? 
He then affirmed that the Soviet Union opposed all trade blocks ; 
no one at his press conference thought of asking him to comment 
on the existing trade block formed by the communist countries. 
He also said that he assumed Finland did not want its relations 
with the Soviet Union to deteriorate. It is no wonder that Finnish 
politicians and observers are still analysing his words. 

The new five-year trade agreement between Finland and Russia 
aims at Finnish exports valued at 3,200 million roubles and 
imports at 3,000 million roubles. This means an annual increase in 
trade of 2 per cent. (The annual increase in all Finnish foreign 
trade is put at 4 per cent.) The agreement shows successful Finnish 
negotiation on a number of vital points. For example, imports 
of oil, solid fuel and grain will all decrease, in spite of Russian 
efforts to increase them. The Finns also secured future Esso and 
Shell contracts although the Soviet Union insisted on a total control 
of Finland’s oil trade. 


goes without saying that Finland, with the new agreement in 

mind, neither can nor will jeopardise its trade with the Soviet 
Union. It may be assumed that Mr Mikoyan, and the Soviet 
minister of foreign trade, Mr Patolitchev, were told that Finland 
will always fulfil its trade obligations to the Soviet Union—even 
if it co-operates with the free trade association. It is believed in 
Helsinki that Britain is itself determined to continue to enlarge 
its trade with the Russians. And Mr Mikoyan, in one of his 
speeches, said he believed that neither the Six nor the Seven would 
impair their trade with the Soviet Union. 

Mr Mikoyan is a skilful debater. The firing from the Soviet 
papers Pravda, Izvestia and, lately Novoye Vremya has, as expected, 
been louder and more direct. The Finnish government, so far, has 
been lying low ; its taciturn comments have irritated some of the 
more actively engaged Finns. But it is necessary for the govern- 
ment to keep its head ; its eventual decision on this issue will have 
lasting political and economic consequences. 

It is very difficult to predict the outcome. It has been said that 
the British do not want Finland to join the free trade association as 
a full member, at least not from the start. At present it is likely 
that Finland will become an associate member at a later stage and, 
by special agreements, will carry on its trade with the separate 
European trading areas without being a full member of any. 

Mr Mikoyan’s visit again showed that the Soviet leaders and 
economists nourish a deep interest in the way the capitalist 
countries look after themselves. The peaceful competition launched 
by Mr Khrushchev is partly based on active Soviet trade with the 
West. To forbid Finland to co-operate with a trade association 
to which Finland’s Scandinavian neighbours will belong would look 
like an anachronism in current Soviet policy. It certainly would 
not encourage the Scandinavian countries to become any friendlier 
with Russia. The effect of Mr Mikoyan’s visit to Helsinki may 
therefore be that the Soviet Union is willing to accept, and is even 
interested in, close Finnish relations with the Outer Seven. But 
to this the pessimists say that Finland will become a Soviet jump- 
ing-off ground in the ideological and economic war fought in the 
name of peaceful co-existence. 
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THE MAN FROM CHARLES W. HOBSON’S 


Every year Charles Hobson executives ana copywriters 


work hundreds of hours at the point of sale. They meet housewives across the 
counter. They learn about their outlook and shopping habits. They help to 
keep the thinking of our advertising in touch with the realities of selling. 

Our photograph shows account executive James Bruxner serving a customer in 
a South Shore, Blackpool shop last month. The story of what he and other Charles 
Hobson executives learned first-hand about housewives and their shopping is con- 


tained in their reports. These are a valuable source of reference for all our work. 


CHARLES W. HOBSON LIMITED, 12/13 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON W.I. 
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To every young man 


who is going places... 


Now is the time to make provision for the 
future. Think well ahead ...be prepared, with 
Assurance, for any eventuality the future 
may have in store. For wise Assurance it will 
pay you to have a word with a Scottish 
Mutual representative. For details without 
obligation, write to one of the offices below. 


THE SCOTTISH MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Head Office - 109 St Vincent Street - Glasgow C2 - London Office -6 Bell Yard - Law Courts -WC2 








BARCLAYS BANK 
(FRANCE) LIMITED 


An Associate Company of Barclays Bank Limited 


Chief Office in France: 
33 rue du Quatre Septembre, Paris 


Other Branches: 

AIX-LES-BAINS, BIARRITZ, BORDEAUX, CANNES, 
HAVRE. LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTON, NICE AND 
ROUEN : MONTE CARLO: ALGIERS AND ORAN 
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HEAD OFFICE: 
54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
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7 Avenue Edouard VII, Biarritz 
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Economics of the Motorway 


limits on motorways, as most American states have now 

come round to doing, then British motorists will have 
only themselves to blame. The first stream of drivers to race 
along the new London-Birmingham motorway on Monday 
“appalled” the Minister of Transport by their selfish and 
senseless behaviour. “ Lane discipline ” at first barely existed. 
The AA and the police had more breakdown calls than even 
they expected, from motorists who had over-taxed their cars 
or run out of petrol. (Bedfordshire police actually had to 
deal with a case of a car whose engine had dropped out.) 
Speeds were reckoned to have reached 70-80 mph—perhaps 
encouraged by some earlier, irresponsible press reporting. 
But later in the week they appeared to drop to a more careful 
50-60 mph. In the first few days, providentially, there were 
no collisions or fatal accidents. 

American and German experience has shown, however, that 
speeding is the principal cause of accidents on motorways. 
These accidents are severe and usually fatal, and speed limits 
do seem to reduce their numbers sharply, provided the limits 
are enforced with the strictness that the majority of American 
states apply. Mr Marples, like Mr Watkinson before him, 
has declared that he would introduce speed limits should 
experience here show them to be necessary. It may not, if 
drivers learn quickly enough how to behave in the new con- 
ditions that these special roads present. Britain, in fact, has 
a lot to learn for itself about its own motorways. The civil 
engineering industry has shown, through John Laing and 
Son, that it can build them quickly and competently with 
the resources of modern construction equipment and with 
elaborate planning in advance. It is now for all road users— 
the haulier, the bus company, and the private motorist on 
business or pleasure—to find out for themselves the par- 
ticular opportunities and dangers these roads offer. 

But there is one other, and just as important, aspect of a 
modern road building programme in which Britain is only 
now beginning to feel its way. An economic survey of the 
London-Birmingham motorway undertaken by the Road 
Research Laboratory and the University of Birmingham, which 
has belatedly been published this week,* is the first of its kind 
in this country. These surveys are meant to estimate scientifi- 
cally the likely effect on traffic of a major piece of road 
construction or improvement, and to relate those benefits that 


I this country should decide to impose maximum speed 





*“ The London-Birmingham Motorway: Traffic and Economics”: 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, Road Research Labora- 
tory, and University of Birmingham (no price stated) 


lend themselves to some form of economic measurement to its 
cost of building and upkeep. This is the kind of traffic 
engineering and economic research that should underpin any 
roads programme; it can help in the choice between the many 
different desirable schemes and also in selecting the best 
answer to any particular major traffic problem. But first the 
methods of doing this kind of research had to be worked out 
and proved; and this new motorway, the first substantial 
construction to be undertaken, gave an opportunity for the 
research staffs to try out their new. methods. 


f ewe first study was not made, therefore, to see whether 
investment in the London-Birmingham motorway would 
show a positive return. That was hardly in doubt ; virtually 
any improvement should “show a profit” at this stage of 
the roads programme. The present study strongly suggests, 
however, that the rate of return from the new motorway will 
be somewhat less than the rather more shaky and much less 
detailed estimates that have featured so strongly in road propa- 
ganda since the war. It calculates the net rate of return for 
the motorway in 1960, the first year, as 10-15 per cent, and 
that, allowing for interest on the original cost of £24 million 
and for the growth in traffic, the road should “ pay for itself,” 
in benefits to road users, in six to eight years from then. 

This sounds a reasonable enough rate of return on an 
investment that carries hardly any risk. These benefits are 
real and not notional, and probably under-estimated rather 
than over-estimated. But they accrue to a multitude of un- 
identifiable users, and on this particular motorway will be 
spread more widely than most. The multiplicity of possible 
routes between London and the south-east and the Midlands 
and beyond, from which the motorway can expect to draw its 
traffic, and the heterogeneous nature of that traffic, gave the 
authors of the study some tough problems of detail to sharpen 
their teeth on. Most American studies of this kind have been 
undertaken in more dispersed areas, and have therefore been 
less complicated. For the first step in such an exercise means 
finding out the pattern, and the journey times, of the traffic 
along the existing roads that is likely to transfer to the motor- 
way ; the next is to calculate for each kind of journey and 
potential user of the motorway, the savings in time to be 
gained by actually transferring. 

This meant undertaking the largest “ origin and destination 
survey ” yet carried out on British roads: 41,000 drivers were 
interviewed, on a sample basis, at 23 different points on roads 
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as far apart as St Albans, Coventry, Oxford and Baldock (on 
the Ar) during a period, altogether, of 22 days and 4 nights 
in June and July, 1955. At the same time a total of 5,000 
miles was covered by cars measuring the actual journey speeds 
achieved by traffic on these existing roads. 
no opportunity to gauge by example the kind of speeds 
that this traffic might achieve after transferring to the motor- 
way. Three sets of assumptions about possible speeds were 
used for the preliminary calculations: later, when the labora- 
tory sent a team of observers to the Continent to measure the 





NEXT YEAR’S TRAFFIC ON THE MOTORWAY 


To Bir mitighath 
and the N. West 


_THOUSAND VEHICLES PER DAY * 
Both ways 





* & £stimates 


To London 





speeds of traffic on motorways there, it was found that one 
of these, ranging from 50 mph (as an average) for cars to 
30 mph for the heavier trucks corresponded roughly with actual 
conditions in Holland and France where motorways are isolated 
and do not form part of.a network. So these figures were 
used for calculations about Britain’s first motorway. 


All this information was punched on cards and fed into 
a computer, which produced an estimate, for 1955, of the 
amount of traffic that would probably be drawn on to the 
different sections of the motorway, as shown in the diagram ; 
and of the total time that this would save, allowing for any 
extra mileage that would be incurred in getting to and from 
the motorway so as to do the whole journey more quickly. 
These savings in time naturally varied widely—even as 
averages for particular kinds of vehicle and route. But the 
process of measuring them was more susceptible of measure- 
ment than the task of translating these benefits into terms of 
money. Here one is bound to be more arbitrary and the 
authors of the study, in a series of painstaking, lengthy and 
most detailed calculations, are careful to come down generally 


Britain offered - 
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on the conservative side, though they think that the degree 
of total under-estimation is not large. 

It is perhaps not too difficult to put a rough value on 
the time to be saved by motorway users who are travelling 
on business in working time ; on the net reduction in fuel 
consumption (leaving tax out) and other vehicle operating 
costs ; on the reduced size of fleets that might thus be able 
to do the same amount of work; and also on the similar 
benefits that will be gained by those who stick to the existing 
—and for a time much less congested—roads. It is also 
possible to make a reasonably tenable estimate of the growth 
in traffic in the “catchment area” of the motorway since 
1955 and to be normally expected over the next few years, 
and to calculate in the same way the net benefits this extra 
traffic can expect. But three more elusive items remain. . How 
can one put a precise economic value on the change, presum- 
ably for the better, in accidents ? How much additional traffic, 
beyond normal growth, will be generated merely by the exist- 
ence of the motorway ? And just what value should one place 
on savings made by drivers in their own leisure time ? 


MERICAN and Continental experience, suitably adjusted for 
British conditions, gave some guide to the net reduction in 
accidents one may hope for. The British investigators placed 
a value of £2,500 upon a human life, to translate this gain 
in reduced accidents into money: this is arguable, but at least 
one would agree that it is probably a conservative estimate. 
And the estimate of a 30 per cent or so increase in traffic 
generated by the motorway itself seems reasonable enough in 
the light of experience abroad. 

No specific measurement of the value of savings achieved 
in private time was however attempted. But if a charge were 
to be made for the use of the motorway, then some value 
would emerge for private travel, and the study suggests that 
something like four to eight shillings an hour should be 
assumed. This would have the effect of raising the net rate 
of return on the motorway investment, after deducting main- 
tenance costs, from 33-43 per cent to 53-84 per cent in 1955 
and hence, with the normal increase in traffic of about 6 per 
cent a year, to roughly 10-15 per cent in 1960. By 1965, 
with the normal growth in traffic and the further increase 
stimulated by the motorway itself, the net rate of return might 
rise to between 17 and 27 per cent on original cost. 

This is not by far the best rate of return on investment 
among the few road improvements for which less detailed 
calculations have previously been made by some of the people 
that worked on this one. Most of these other studies were 
for by-passes, simple pieces of road widening, and similar 
schemes of a much smaller nature: some offered much higher 
returns. This does not argue against investing in more motor- 
ways: it merely confirms that road investment should proceed 
in balance, easing traffic inside cities as well as between them. 
At least Britain now has a team equipped to carry out these 
useful and relatively cheap studies—ideally before, rather than 
after, final details of big road projects are settled. This latest 
study, the biggest so far, cost less than one-tenth of one pert 
cent of the total cost of building the motorway. If that pro- 
portion of what Britain now proposes to spend on road build- 
ing, £60 million a year, were similarly devoted to traffic 
engineering and economic research, it would be well spent. 
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Growth versus Income 


Comparisons for Investors 


HESE charts express, as simply as 

possible, the choices that every rational 

investor now faces. Equities are growth 
stocks. But growing how fast and how far? 
When equities were yielding more than fixed 
interest stocks, one could buy them without 
any sacrifice of immediate income. Today 
that is not so; and investors are now more 
reluctant to discount future growth indefi- 
nitely ahead. 

Investors who are sensitive to loss of 
current income must include all the institu- 
tions whose responsibility is primarily to 
provide the best current monetary return 
—insurance companies on their non- 
participating life business and pension funds. 
But even for them, a fat paper profit on an 
equity share is no argument against switch- 
ing out of it if the current yield is unduly 
low and the capital gain gives an attractive 
entrée into fixed-interest securities. 

Anyone who buys or holds a share that 
is currently yielding 5 per cent or less 
sacrifices immediate income in the hope of 
future growth. He presumably makes some 
sort of assumptions about the rate of growth. 
The charts below take two _ different 
assumptions to illustrate how the investor 
will fare if they hold good. The first 
assumption is that im each successive year 
the effective dividend will be one-tenth 
larger than in the preceding year. How long 
is it before the growing dividend income 
catches up with the fixed certain return from 
a 54 per cent stock? In the case of an 
equity now yielding 4 per cent the chart 
shows that this “break even” point comes 
after eight years. The area below the fixed 
54 per cent line, representing the sacrifice 
of income in the early years, is by then offset 
by .the area above the 5} per cent line, 
representing the compensating excess of 
income in the years when the annual yield 





INCOME FROM EQUITIES AND 5}% FIXED INTEREST STOCK 


ASSUMING starting yield of 2 per cent, 3 per 
cent and 4 per cent and progressive annual 
increases of one tenth (2, 2-2, 2-42....). 
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rises above the fixed interest return. 

It happens that the effective return (based 
on the original price) at this “ break even” 
point in Year 8 will be 7} per cent—double 
what it is now. For a share now yielding 
3 per cent, on the same assumption of a Io 
per cent increase in dividend each year, the 
investor breaks even in Year 13, when his 
effective return would be 9} per cent ; with 
a share on a yield basis of 2 per cent he does 
not break even until Year 20, by which time 
the return must have risen to 12} per cent. 


7? right-hand chart does the calcula- 
tions on the second assumption that 
dividends will rise evenly in amount each 
year by one-fifth of the original dividend. 
This implies a larger initial increase but a 
falling rate of growth. On a share now 
yielding 4 per cent, the investor breaks even 
after only five years ; but with a share yield- 
ing 2 per cent he would still have to wait 
nearly twenty years. The “break even” 
points and the effective returns at those points 
are shown in the table. 

These calculations so far have been in 
terms of income. But many personal 
investors also consider capital values ; and 
for them the prospect of capital appreciation 
may tilt the balance of reckoning. At the 
“break even” point, the market value of the 
fixed interest stock will be unchanged, 
assuming no change in interest rates; but 
the market price of the ordinary share can 
be expected to respond to the increasing 
dividends. Here again it is mecessary to 
make assumptions. The last two columns 
of the table show the appreciation to be 
expected on two different assumptions: 
first, that investors at the “break even” 
point are continuing to discount the prospect 
of further growth at precisely the same rate 
that they were discounting it in Year 1 ; the 





ASSUMING starting yield of 2 per cent, 3 per 
cent and 4 per cent, but annual increases of one 
fifth of the original dividend (2, 2-4, 2-8....). 
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second assumption is that prospects will- by 
then have dimmed and that investors will be 
demanding twice the dividend yield ruling 
in Year 1. Whether these prospects of 
appreciation, which are bound to be based 
on tenuous assumptions, justify the un- 
remitting pursuit of equity shares is for each 
personal investor to answer for himself. For 
impersonal funds whose main duty is to beat 
an assumed rate of interest over the years, 
the decision is far simpler. 

The last chart is the simplest. This puts 
the assumptions the other way round. It 
presumes that the investor sets some limit 


“*My income from this share must 
aggregate the return | could now 
ensure from a 5} per cent fixed 
interest stock within ten years ”’ 
(or six years or sixteen years). What 
is the investor assuming about the 
dividend rate in ‘‘break even’’ year ? 


Yield % on original 
investment at time 
- of purchase 


a ee ee 
t ne w 5t% fixed interest 
Nail 2% equity yield 


: Yield % 
a \4% equity yield 


_ On Original 
.. investment in 
break even year 


i223 48s 67:8 $0 
YEARS after initial investment 


in his mind to the period he is willing to 
wait until his total dividend income equals 
the potential total fixed interest return. What, 
at the “break even” year (whatever it is) 
is he then assuming that the effective return 
will be? At an even rate of growth, the rate 
of return at the end of the period must be 
as much above the fixed interest return as 
it was below it at the beginning. Thus, in 
relation to a 5} per cent fixed return, the 
share yielding 2 per cent must ultimately 
yield 9 per cent on the original investment. 
Take the case of a £1 share paying Io per cent 
and now at £5, and assume that the dividend 
is covered three times. The required divi- 
dend in “break even” year is 45 per cent— 
and that is one half as large again as total 
earnings are now. 






THE KEY FIGURES 
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Capital 
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appreciation : 


Present total Returns Value in “break 
return divi- in‘‘break even" year of 
on £100 Assumed dends even"’ original £100 
invested annual increase | exceed year 
per total on Assum- Assum- 
cent interest original ing ing 
£100 same yield double 
then as_ original 
in Year | yield 
2 loth progressive 20 12'4 612 306 
3 * 13 9, 314 157 
4 én 8 734 195 98 
2 Isth on original 19 94 460 230 
3 = 10 8', 280 140 
4 5 7'4 180 90 


- Some actua! dividend yields today :— 
About 2 per cent: Marks & Spencer ‘A’; Land Securities ; 
Metal Box. 
About 3 per cent: ICI; GUS ‘A’; Py 
About 4 per cent: Decca Record; 


e. 
“Shell” Transport ; 
Ranks. 
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THE ECONOMY 


“ About Right” 


We have as a country, as a result of a combination of good fortune and good 
management, at last managed to reach a position that every party and every 
government have been striving for ever since the war—a stable cost of living. 
Let us now stop arguing about how it has come about and devote our efforts to 


ensuring that it continues. 


Me HEATHCOAT AMORY, in the final 
stages of the debate on the Address, 
was concerned with the immediate prospects 
of the British economy, rather than with 
its recent past. He could cite the “ quite 
striking ” advance in industrial output—and 
productivity—as the fruit both of the big 
industrial investment of the last four years 
and of “ the necessarily unpopular measures 
which my predecessors felt bound to impose 
during the period when the investment 
boom was at its height”; it had fallen to 
him to release the extra demand that has 
called these resources into higher activity. 
His stimuli, aided by rather earlier 
recovery in exports than Whitehall had 
expected, had brought about the rise to a 
level of output 7 per cent above the level 
of last summer. How rapidly can expansion 
be expected to continue? 

The Chancellor accepted that some of the 
forces pushing up consumer expenditure, 
the biggest element in the boom so far, will 
probably from now on_ be losing their 
strength: the rate of increase in hire- 
purchase lending, in particular, must be 
expected to decline as the volume of repay- 
ments grows. Public investment “ should 
continue to increase somewhat, though not 
at the same rate as in the last twelve 
months.” The Chancellor was here speak- 
ing presumably on the basis of much later 
information than has been published, since 
it was not until the second quarter of this 
year that the national income figures showed 
any significant increase in public invest- 
ment. He thought that in the private sectur 
capital investment appeared likely to remain 
stable, and discerned “ various signs that an 
increasing trend in private industrial in- 
vestment is beginning to develop, though 
not at a spectacular rate so far.” These 
signs too are less visible outside Whitehall. 

At this stage, the Chancellor recognised, 
the most likely way that demand could build 
up to excessive levels in the near future 
would be an inventory boom, with business 
hastening to build up its stocks in line with 
the unexpectedly rapid rise of output. There 
are some compensating factors here—coal 
stocks, for example, went on steadily rising 
while other stocks were being run down, 
and their rise should be slowing down now, 
even apart from seasonal influences, as the 
boom elsewhere in the economy continues. 
“But allowing for a continuing upward 
trend in exports, it seems likely that the 


total demand will go on increasing in the 
near future, but at a somewhat lower rate,” 
said the Chancellor in completing his 
analysis. “ That seems about right.” 


“But Lower Prices, Please” 


TRENGTH at home, and the confidence 
that British exports can go on rising as 
world trade continues to recover—which 
enabled the Chancellor to foreshadow the 
further freeing of dollar trade later detailed 
by Mr Maudling—still depend upon the 
level of prices here. Mr Amory once again 
returned to his requests for more price cuts 
in manufacturing—and from a wider circle 
of manufacturers. Productivity in services 
and some other sectors of the economy, he 
said, can grow only slowly ; but in manu- 
facturing the benefits of technical improve- 
ment can push it up rapidly. If one assumes 
some general rise in wages and other costs 
across the economy, therefore, price stabi- 
lity as a whole can be assured only if there 
are price reductions in the field where pro- 
gress is fastest. Where output is rising and 
costs are falling, the gains should not be 
taken entirely in higher wages and profits 
for particular industries, but shared across 
the community in the form of lower prices. 
With industrial productivity sharply up in 
the last twelve months, import costs show- 
ing little change, and wage rates only about 
2 per cent up, now ought to be the time. 
He asked businessmen, therefore, as well 
as giving an absolute priority to exports, to 
use increases in profit primarily for 
strengthening their businesses through 
investment and for reducing prices to their 
customers, This, he recognised, was not 
always in the short term interests of manu- 
facturers ; nor are its benefits always passed 
on immediately to consumers. Reduc- 
tion of purchase tax on cars this spring, for 
example, represented a cut in new car prices 
during a boom; its effect, in part, seems to 
have been to lengthen delivery periods and 
reduce the bargaining power of customers 
with cars to trade in. Much must depend 
upon the elasticity of any manufacturer’s 
market and his capacity to supply the extra 
demand that a price cut may generate. “ But 
short-term interests,” argued Mr Amory, 
* are often a bad counsellor, and the exploi- 
tation of temporary advantages is seldom 
good business.” 





THE RISING RESERVES 
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DEBTS, TRADE AND STERLING 


Britain’s Dollar Gestures 


i Government has sensibly lost no 
time in taking steps, desirable in 
themselves, that will be seen as welcome 
financial gestures in the United States. 
The liberalisation of the travel allowance, 
consolidated this week by relaxations for 
business travel and the carrying abroad of 
sterling notes, has been followed by the 
expected and important freeing of the 
majority of imports, from Europe as well as 
the dollar area. And at the end of last week 
Britain repaid in advance its drawing of 
$250 million from the Export-Import Bank. 
This credit, arranged three years ago for a 
total of $500 million and drawn just after 
the exchange crisis of 1957, was due to be 
repaid between 1960 and 1965. Mr Samuel 
C. Waugh, president of the Export-Import 
Bank, has coupled his appreciation of this 
prepayment with the offer to reinstate at 
any time at Britain’s request the amount 
of the credit that would then have been 
available. 

Britain has thus been using its strength 
this year to repay medium-term government 
debts incurred in 1956 and 1957 rather than 
to-add further to the gold reserves. Earlier 
this year $200 million was paid to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund as a first instal- 
ment on Britain’s drawing of $561 million. 
The remainder is to be paid off in monthly 
instalments in 1960 and 1961—unless the 
Government should decide to make another 
prepayment. The loan repaid last week is 
by no means Britain’s last dollar debt: there 
is still nearly $4,000 million owing to the 
United States on the loan of 1946 and the 
Canadian loan. 

The central reserves after October’s pay- 
ment totalled £1,080 million ($3,024 mil- 
lion) ; this is a little below their level at 
the beginning of the year. But since then 
no less than £220 million, or $616 million, 
has been used to repay the International 
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Monetary Fund and the Export-Import 
Bank and to meet the increased IMF quota ; 
these transactions have all - increased 
Britain’s second line reserves. The achieve- 
ment is considerable for a year that has seen 
a general election and also the ending of 
London’s favourable differential in interest 
rates. 


Pull of Interest Rates 


HERE have been signs in the last week 

or two that London may be coming 
under some pressure from rising interest 
rates abroad. The increase in the 
Bank rate from 3 to 4 per cent on October 
22nd has had a notable effect in attracting 
German funds back from New York and 
London. Few foreign funds have been 
attracted into Germany, and there is no 
exchange speculation: indeed, the rise in 
German interest rates has been ‘accompanied 
by a reversal of the premium on the for- 
ward mark. There are now only three 
centres in which forward rates are at a 
premium on London—Amsterdam, Copen- 
hagen and Zurich. That is some reflection 
of the increasing extent to which London 
is now a low-interest centre. Following 


last week’s slight fall in the London. 


Treasury bill rate, to just under 3.4 per 
cent, and the rise in New York, to 4.1 per 
cent, further movements of funds to New 
York have been made this week. The spot 
rate on the dollar has fallen to $2.80}-3, and 
the authorities are believed to have stepped 
in to support it at this level. 

Movements of short-term funds may have 
played some part in the slightly less favour- 
able gold returns for October. The loss of 
£93 million was more than accounted for 
by the repayment to the Export-Import 
Bank and small payments to former credi- 
tors of the European Payments Union. The 
remaining surplus was smaller than in pre- 
vious months, even in the difficult third 
quarter—but that performance itself had 
been almost too good to be true, so that a 
poorer result was soon to be expected. 
There may also have been certain other 
special official payments in October. Some 
sterling countries, for example, had still to 
pay up their increased IMF subscriptions. 


IN THE MARKETS 


Timely Reaction 


HEN the Financial Times ordinary 

index passed the mark of 300, as it 
did a week ago with a jump of 3.1 points 
to 302.4, another milestone in stock 
exchange history was passed. Equity values, 
it could now be said, though without any 
great precision, had at last caught up with 
the rise in other prices since 1935, when 
the index started. It also indicated that 
equity prices had climbed, with only the 
tiniest of checks, by over 13 per cent since 
the election. It had the psychological effect 
of making investors think again. The re- 
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action in prices expected every week since 
the election but which had not occurred 
then followed this week. The market was 
faced with a settlement of the busiest 
account it had ever known and investors 
began to take their profits. The really size- 
able reaction in prices came on Wednesday, 
when the Financial Times index fell 5.8 
points to 294.7 (at which it remained un- 
changed on Thursday). This wiped out 
about 173 per cent of the gain made since 
the election, when the index stood at 268.6. 
Measured by The Economist indicator, 
which stood at 305.6 on the eve of the 
election and which fell by 4.4 points to 
341.9 in the week to Wednesdsy’s close, 
about 10 per cent of the post-election gain 
had been lost. 

The reaction, it could be argued, was 
triggered off by the admonitory and cautious 
statement made by the Chancellor when he 
asked industry to cut prices and by the 
realisation that the dismantling of almost all 
the import controls meant greater competi- 
tion. But this was only the proximate cause. 
A relation in equity prices after their long 
climb was due and overdue: yields on 

“ growth ” equities had got out of line with 
yields on fixed interest stocks. Comparisons 
about these yields that are now relevant to 
the market’s future course are set out on 
page 553. : 

The reaction in the industrial market was 
reflected for a time in the uneasiness of 
gilt-edged stocks. But selling was not at all 
heavy and prices soon began to pick up. 
Investors are still looking for and, indeed, 
expecting to secure high yields on fixed in- 
terest stocks. That lenders still have the 
whip-hand is confirmed by recent experi- 
ence in the mortgage market. For seven-day 
money the rate has shaded a trifle to 3% 
per cent ; for longer money, rates have re- 
mained firm, with 5} per cent being 
demanded and secured on medium and long 
dated mortgages. Last week one local 
authority borrowed a big sum on 20 year 
mortgage at §; per cent. There have been 
signs that some authorities have begun to 
jib at such rates but though they have 
looked for 7 to 15 year money at the same 
= they have not, as yet, found many 
offers. 


Debentures in Demand 


AST week’s issue by Rootes Motors of 
£33 million 53 per cent debenture 
(1984-89) at 98 attracted applications 
amounting to over £62 million and dealings 
began at a premium of one per cent. The 
stags were out in force for this issue, but 
strong and solid support exists for all high- 
class debentures. Yields of between 54 per 
cent and 6 per cent can still be obtained 
on debentures and unsecured loan stocks, 
as the table shows. As with preference 
shares, however, a free supply of good de- 
bentures is not easy to find and an investor 
needs a great deal of patience before he can 
acquire the stock of his choice. New issues 
often provide some help ; besides Rootes, 
both Ranks 5} per cent loan (1976-81) and 
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British Home Stores 5} per cent debenture 
(1989-94) can be purchased at the moment 


DEBENTURES AND LOAN STOCKS 


Price, Gross 
Nov. 5 yield 
per cent 
Assoc. Electrical 6% (1978-83) 104 53,4 
Debenhams 5!2% (1979-83) . 100', 5716 
GRIN PS iv wanccencees 96'2 Silig 
Gallaher 6% (1976-81) ..... 103 513i6 
General Electric 696 (1979-84) 104', 534 
ICFC 5'2% (1980-82) ....... 100 5'4 
Whitbread 5'2% (1981-86) . 102' 5316 
CONVERTIBLES 
on- 
Price, Price, version Market 
Oct. 8 Nov. 5 price, price 
1960 
Bowater 534% ..... 1 127'2 63/9 66/3 
Pins 66ecnhedes 104 106', 66/5 55/4'2 
Colvilles 6%....... 132'2 192!', 55/- 57/9 
H. Siddeley 534% .. 106', 109', 32/3 28/- 
Ee cdweceneas 150 172'2 52/3 54/- 


free of stamp in a partly paid form, to yield 
around 54 per cent to redemption. 

As might be expected, convertible de- 
benture and loan stocks (with the notable 
exceptions of British Petroleum and Hawker 
Siddeley) have scored big advances with the 
boom in equity prices. With these excep- 
tions there is in each case a gain of about 
2s. 6d. over the current price of the equiva- 
lent ordinary shares. This prospect is 
enhanced still further for a potential pur- 
chaser by the fact that lower commissions 
are charged on a purchase of the convertible. 
It will be six months or so before the 
various conversion options can next be 
exercised. Much can happen to prices in 
this period, but the convertible stock hedges 
the bet and is usually cheaper to buy than 
the underlying equity. 


FREEING OF IMPORTS 


Consumers’ Choice 


an a twenty-year wait, British 
importers have been given back 
almost complete freedom of choice. From 
next Monday they will be able to buy as 
much as they please of almost anything, 
from wherever they please—except from 
Japan, the Soviet block and China. The 
removal of restrictions on importing 
announced this week applies to the dollar 
area and Western Europe, and virtually 
eliminates discrimination against dollar 
goods. The principal items freed are: 


Cars and motor vehicles ; scientific, indus- 
trial and optical instruments, including all 
cameras ; calcium carbide ; stockings, lace and 
cashmere goods; jewellery, imitation jewel- 
lery, precious stones, gold and silver goods ; 
paper manufactures and stationery ; amuse- 
ment machinery, sports goods, toys and 
games ; cutlery and glassware ; clocks ; flower 
bulbs. 

Machinery for the oil, construction and 
building industries ; electrical equipment and 
apparatus, including valves but not transis- 
tors; cheap literature; photographic and 
cinematographic equipment and films; oil ; 
textiles and clothing; fresh and _ frozen 
salmon ; meat other than pig meat; dri ed 
fruit, fresh citrus except grapefruit, fruit j juices 
except grapefruit and orange juice. 


Imports in the second paragraph were 
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restricted from the dollar area only. 
Hitherto only cameras costing not more than 
£7 tos. could be freely imported from the 
dollar area and Western Europe, and 
American fiction (other than single copies 
sent by post) was freely importable only 
if it cost 3s. 6d. or more a copy. 


The remaining controls on imports have 
a protective flavour, though it should not 
be assumed that all of thems will persist. 
The President of the Board of Trade, Mr 
Reginald Maudling, told the House of 
Commons that he intended to relax other 
restrictions as soon as possible, though he 
added that “in a few cases there will be 
problems which will take time to resolve.” 
Protection to home or Commonwealth pro- 
ducers seems to apply most obviously to 
coal, watches, dyes and dyestuffs, apples 
and pears and certain citrus and other fruit, 
jute goods, synthetic rubber and pharma- 
ceutical products. Controls on the last two 
items apply to the dollar area only, and on 
pharmaceuticals it may be intended to 
prevent doctors from freely prescribing 
expensive American drugs under the health 
scheme, rather than to protect British 
manufacturers. It may seem strange that 
the British dyestuffs and watch industries 
are still considered to deserve protection by 
quotas, and it may be doubted whether the 
restriction on imports of synthetic rubber 
will do Malaya much good; if British 
industry needs more synthetic rubber, the 
existing capacity will be expanded. 

Apart from the items mentioned above, 
discrimination against dollar imports now 
applies only to alcoholic beverages other 
than whisky, transistors, aeroplanes, and 
tobacco and manufactures (though the quota 
for imports of dollar cigarettes and certain 
other manufactures in 1960 is being raised 
by £150,000 to £200,000). One other 
change in import licensing brings China into 
the Eastern Area, which hitherto covered the 
Soviet block only. In consequence about 
twelve kinds of goods which formerly could 
be imported freely from China are now 
placed on import quotas. This may seem 
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an oddly retrograde step, but there-is a 
rough justice in treating China no more 
favourably than other Communist countries. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Cross-Examining the AEA 


=. HE Select Committee on Estimates 
published its verdict on the Industrial 
Group of the Atomic Energy Authority in 
mid-August, and concluded that it was by- 
and-large well run. But the five months and 
515 pages of evidence leading to this con- 
clusion was delayed by the printing strike 
and released only this week. Much of it, 
taken between January and May this year, 
is now either out of date or superseded by 
the AEA’s own annual report. A good deal 
of it consists of descriptions of plant 
coupled with the gentle assurance that the 
select committee would find it all much 
easier to understand when its members 
had toured the factories. But those who 
have the patience to go through the evidence 
from end to end will find in it a wealth of 
fascinating detail and a valuable guide to 
those countries about to set up their own 
atomic energy industries 

The evidence emphasised the delicate 
balance between the Government and the 
AEA: “ The Authority were directed not 
to embark on what you might call foreign 
policy without . . . broad policy direction. 
The weapons programme is first worked 
out by the Ministry of Defence, and it 
is then decided (by the AEA) whether that 
is possible or not.” It brings out the 
frequent teething troubles of minor acces- 
sories, in particular troubles at Calder Hall 
with the blowers that circulate gas through 
the reactor. Frequent repairs on these 
quite ordinary items of plant seem to have 
had repercussions both on plutonium out- 
put and on its production cost. It touches 
on the chameleon-like character of the 
Industrial Group, at once government 
department supplying materials for war- 


Where the Extra Money Went 


in the first haif of this year people 
spent £277 million or 4 per cent 
more than in the same months of 
1958. After cuts of £12 million 
on drink (people drank more, but 
the tax went down) and £1 million 
on fuel and light, the extra money 
went like this :-— 
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heads, regardless of cost; commercial 
concern discussing the probable output of 
3,000 tons of nuclear fuel a year and talk- 
ing about the possibility of recovering 
perhaps £23 million in royalties on each 
civil power station; and Brobdingnagian 
laboratory whose pilot reactors are the size 
and cost of a large factory. 

But most of all the evidence underlines 
the staffing difficulties of an organisation 
growing at a tremendous pace, too fast to 
fill all its top posts by promotion from 
below, and too rigidly circumscribed in the 
wages it pays to be able to attract men 
from outside. Here is spelt out in detail 
the gentleman’s agreement by which neither 
industry nor the AEA poach staff from each 
other. The rate of wastage from the AEA 
in spite of this agreement was given to the 
committee but not published ; however, 
the AEA’s evidence does include a reveal- 
ing table showing that during the 12 
months of 1958, the industrial group had 
vacancies for 269 graduates. It actually 
offered jobs to 422, but only 160 accepted 
them. In top management the reason is 
almost undoubtedly money, but lower 
down the scale, where the AEA’s wages are 
thought to be easily competitive with 
industry, it is significant that at least a third 
of the prospective applicants decided they 
would rather stay at university. The AEA 
is not, apparently, as mentally stimulating 
a place to work in as it was in the early 
nineteen-fifties. 


Sir Christopher’s Evidence 


HE Industrial Group was founded by Sir 

Christopher Hinton, now chairman of 
the Central Electricity Generating Board, 
and he is largely responsible for the pattern 
on which nuclear power has developed in 
this country. But Sir Christopher has learnt 
a great deal since he left the AEA, and he 
told the select committee that the present 
tendency towards ever bigger reactors can- 
not “continue uncontrolled.” A_ single 
Calder Hall reactor, which is the only kind 
yet working in this country, had a net elec- 
tricity output of about 37 megawatts, while 
reactors now under construction for the 
Generating Board have outputs as high as 
250 megawatts and some now on the draw- 
ing board go higher. Increasing the size 
and the electrical output of a station up till 
now has been the designer’s only means of 
reducing capital cost. 

Nevertheless Sir Christopher told the 
committee not only that was he disturbed 
at the growth in size without any operating 
experience to back it up but also that “it 
would be unwise for us to have on our 
electricity system too many large units ; so I 
think we shall have to retard if not halt the 
growth in size.” This is not an encouraging 
prospect for reducing costs further on the 
present type of station: it may be why Sir 
Christopher gave a broad hint that he “ais 
be prepared to think about accepting tenders 
for commercial nuclear power stations based 
on the Mark II version of Calder Hall (the 
advanced, gas cooled reactor), before the 
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Transistors’? by Roy Nockolds 





Gazing into the crystal 


Modern crystal gazers can now foretell the future with some accuracy—if the crystals 
into which they are gazing are those of germanium or silicon. 

These two substances—known as semiconductors—are the basis of Electronics’ 
newest and perhaps most significant development—the transistor. 

This device, which fulfils a similar function to a radio valve, is beginning to revolu- 
tionise electronics in many of its applications. Unlike the valve, the transistor needs 
no filament and operates at very low voltages and currents. Another advantage is its 
minute size—in some cases no larger than the head of a match. The transistor, in a 
variety of forms, is already being used in hearing aids, computers, instruments for 
nuclear power stations, portable radios and record players, and future applications 
will include radar, submarine telephone repeaters, and V.H.F. mobile radio. 

The Mullard Company has played a leading part in the development and production 
of transistors, accumulating a great wealth of know-how on which you, as a designer 
or user of electronic equipment, are free to draw. 


Technical Information Services 


M I] Mullard Technical Information Services cover almost every field of electronics, 
ul ar If you have an applications problem, write to the address below. 
Progress in Electronics 
meee | 


Mullard | Mullard Ltd., Technical Information Services, Mullard House, Torrington Place, London, W.C.1 
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The Professional 
and Hxecutive 
Register 


provides a national employment service for men 
and women seeking professional, managerial, 
senior executive or management trainee posts, 
and for employers with such vacancies to fill. 
The Register is maintained at 48 of the larger 
Employment Exchanges throughout the country, 
but any Exchange will receive particulars of 
vacancies or applications for registration. 





Write for explanatory leaflet to 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE 
Ebury Bridge House, Ebury Bridge Road, London, S.W.1 
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MEMBERS OF COMMODITY EXCHANGES IN LONDON, 
NEW YORK, ETC. 
Head Office 
2 METAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, 


LEADENHALL AVENUE, LONDON, EC3 
Telephone: MANsion House 4521 
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Subsidiary Companies 


SANDILANDS BUTTERY & CO. LTD » SINGAPORE * PENANG 
KUALA LUMPUR 
DREW BROWN LTD : MONTREAL - TORONTO : VANCOUVER 


Associated Companies in U.S.A., Bolivia, Brazil, Peru, Australia, India, 
Pakistan, Nigeria, Rhodesia, South Africa, Uganda 
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WINTER 
SUNSHINE HOLIDAYS 


LOW-COST SERVICES TO 
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Air France is the 
airline for all the famous North African 
winter holiday resorts. There are 25 
weekly flights to Morocco, with 
services to Tangier, Rabat, Meknes, 
Casablanca, Marrakech; and a daily 
service to Tunis, with connections to 
all parts. Remember too, the famous 
Air France hospitality and 
cuisine; an Air France 
start to your holiday is a 
holiday in itself. Ask your 
Travel Agent for details of 


special low cost inclusive 





Winter Sunshine Tours. 
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158 New Bond Street, London W1. 
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prototype under construction at Windscale 
was working. Is this not jumping out of 
the frying pan into the fire ? 

But his evidence contained an even 
broader hint that the rate of nuclear con- 
struction in this country is likely to be kept 
within strict limits. Not that Sir Christopher 
is disenchanted with nuclear power: he told 
the select committee that he would not alter 
one word of his highly controversial esti- 
mates about nuclear power cost trends made 
just before he left the AEA (which gave the 
cost to two decimal points of a penny up to 
1990). He would now alter the conclusion, 
“not because I believe that the forecasts of 
nuclear power costs were wrong but because 
the forecast of conventional power costs 
were wrong.” But allowing for the effect 
that he expected nuclear power to have on 
coal prices in future he would guess, and 
he stressed to the committee that it was a 
guess, that in the 1960s only about 40 per 
cent of the new generating plant ordered 
would be atomic-powered. This evidence 
must make depressing reading for the 
nuclear power consortiums that complained 
to the select committee of under-employ- 
ment. Most of them must have hoped 
against hope that the ratio would have been 
higher than this: it is not so many years 
ago that they were being told that no more 
conventional generating plant might be built 
in Britain after 1962-63. 


CREDIT EXPANSION 


Banks and Gilt-edged 


ANK advances and hire purchase debt 

are still rising. Instalment debt owing 
to finance houses and household goods 
shops rose by £28 million to £784 million 
in September, somewhat above the rate of 
increase earlier this year. Figures of con- 
tracts in October collected by Hire Pur- 
chase Information again show booming sales 
of cars. Bank advances in the five weeks 
to mid-October rose by £67 million ; this 
represents a renewed quickening of the pace 
after some slackening in the summer. 

Total advances of the clearing banks, ex- 
cluding transit items, now stand at £2,716 
million ; a year ago they were just £2,000 
million. Investments meanwhile have fallen 
by £464 million to £1,729 million, their 
lowest for seven years. But in recent months 
the banks’ sales have tailed off; some people 
are even wondering whether the banks will 
return as buyers. The fall of £60 million 
in October was largely due to the running 
off by the Midland Bank of maturing 3 per 
cent War Loan. This bank makes a special 
point of avoiding sales in the market by 
arranging an even flow of bond maturities 
—a practice that shelters the gilt-edged 
market at times of strain but, as the Rad- 
cliffe committee noted, also weakens the 
authorities’ influence on the liquidity of the 
banks and on their capacity to increase 
advances. 

Despite this reduction in bank invest- 
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ments, the increase in advances was again 
accompanied by a large increase in deposits. 
Net deposits rose by nearly £150 million. 
This is a result of greater borrowing from 
the banking system by the government, 
reflected in the rise of £138 million in the 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


£ million 
ct. 20, Change on 
1959 Month Year 
Oe 7,208:8 +170:-3 +464:2 
“Net” Deposits. 6,869-4* +146-6 +428-4 
(6,766: It) “%“s (+ 148-6) (+420-4) 
° 
Liquid Assets ... 2,477°2 34:4 +137-8 4235-5 
Cal cies 588-8 8-2 + 16:6 + 40:0 
Call Money... 482'2 67+ 2:7 + 63:5 
Treasury Bills. 1,271-5 17:6 +114-1 + 98-4 
Other Bills ... 134-7 1:9 + 4:4 + 33-6 
“Risk” Assets... 4,454°4 63:1 — 7:0 +4252:1 
Investments... 1,729-1 24:0 — 60:4 —464-1 
Advances . 2,716-3 39-1 + 67-4 +716:2 
State Boards .... 74-4 2. + 1:2 — 49 


* Excluding items in course of collection. t+ Ex- 
cluding all transit items. Excluding all transit 
items except for ratio to gross deposits. § Ratios to 
gross deposits. 
banks’ liquid assets and in their comfortable 
liquidity ratio of 34.4 per cent. It is attribut- 
able not so much to the increase in the 
total budget deficit (the above line accounts 
actually show an improvement compared 
with this time last year) as to smaller 
borrowing from the public, through both 
tax reserve certificates and the gilt-edged 
market. Since the election, however, gilt- 
edged have returned to favour, and official 
sales appear to have been substantial. If 
they continue, they should moderate the in- 
crease in bank deposits in coming months. 


CITY REFORM 


How Not to Do It 


R TED LEATHER, MP, is only one among 
many who argue for reforms in our 
financial arrangements, They include many 
people who earn their living in the City and 
have an intimate knowledge of its ways of 
business. Whether Mr Leather has helped 
the case for reform by the manner of his 
disclosures in Parliament ten days ago is 
not very certain. He said a number of 
things that could not be gainsaid—par- 
ticularly in criticism of the complete free- 
dom of anybody to solicit money from the 
public. He then declared: 


I know there are three more scandals 
blowing up at this moment, and there are 
probably others as well. .. . At the present 
time, an insurance company .. . is in 
liquidation. In this case there is no ques- 
tion of fraud. It is purely a case of bad 
management and inefficiency. 


Some of these, it later transpired, were 
identifiable cases that were known and could 
have been named. A further statement 
suggested something new and serious. Mr 
Leather asserted that a “shell” company 
controlled by two men from the United 
States with no less than 48 indictments 
against them for security manipulation had 
“obtained a Stock Exchange quotation 
inside 48 hours without any record of 
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profits or even of what the business was 
about.” Mr Leather added: “ That cannot 
be right.” Indeed, it would not, But, as 
the chairman of the Stock Exchange made 
politely clear, it is impossible to secure a 
quotation as easily as that. Mr Leather has 
declined so far to name the company, in 
public or in private, and it is therefore im- 
possible to pursue any implication of laxity 
on the part of the Stock Exchange. 

Zeal for the checking of abuses and 
closing loopholes in the law must not outrun 
either facts or good judgment. Mr Leather 
is one of many who want the Prevention of 


_ Fraud (Investments) Act tightened up, the 


companies section of the Board of Trade 
strengthened, and appeals for money from 
the public by HP finance houses subjected 
to tighter regulation. There are plenty of 
people in the City like him, who have been 
critical of the abuse of compensation paid 
to directors. Root and branch remedies 
always sound fine. But is it right that all 
non-voting equities should be swept away, 
as he suggests, by “a one sentence, one 
clause, Bill” ? Surely in this matter the 
suggestion that Mr Lionel] Fraser has put 
forward this week for voluntary action over 
a maximum period of five years deserves 
consideration. Again, when Mr Leather 
asks for the formation of a body analogous 
to the American Securities and Exchange 
Commission, to whom does he propose that 
it should be responsible ? There is plenty 
here for debate and argument ; and the more 
relevant the argument the better will be the 
remedies. 


SUEZ FINANCE COMPANY 


No Tax Concession 


N endorsing the Inland Revenue’s 
decision that the distribution of cash 
and shares to shareholders in the Suez 
Finance Company in respect of the com- 
pensation received from the United Arab 
Republic is taxable, the Government has 
made a bad decision. It was bad enough 
for the shareholders when the Canal was 
nationalised. It seems repugnant to natural 
justice that they should be mulcted again 
by the British Government, itself the 
dominant shareholder in the company with 
the right to appoint some of the directors. 
The British Government does not tax itself 
and can afford to be indifferent to the fate 
of other shareholders. 

No doubt it was impossible in the present 
state of the law in the two countries to 
devise a form of distribution that would not 
have attracted tax either in France or here. 
If the distribution had been made by way 
of a reduction of capital, it would not have 
been taxable here but probably it would 
have been in France. The distribution that 
has been made is not taxable in France but 
is presumptively taxable here. The legal 
point is that since the capital of the com- 
pany has been maintained intact the dis- 
tribution is effectively made from accumu- 
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lated profits. The Royal Commission on 
Taxation endorsed this decision in respect 
of distributions received from abroad ; in- 
deed, it went on to argue that it should be 
extended to British companies as well. 

But apart from legal precedents, the In- 
land Revenue can grant an extra statutory 
concession and the Government can always 
pass special enabling legislation. The 
Government has refused to do so on the 
ground that an alteration in the law would 
extend not merely to the Suez Canal Com- 
pany but to a defined case where expropria- 
tion or nationalisation of assets by a foreign 
government has occurred. Such a case, 
the Government asserts, is not one that pre- 
sents any unique degree of hardship funda- 
mentally different from the normal risks of 
overseas investment. On that point share- 
holders can justifiably dissent. - Nor do the 
Government’s further arguments seem 
especially strong—first, that retrospective 
legislation would have been required and, 
secondly, that the present holders of SFC 
shares are not necessarily the original share- 
holders in the Suez Canal Company when 
it was nationalised. 

The Government, in fact, has piled an 
inequity on an injustice. Shareholders in 
the Suez Canal can, of course, appeal against 
the assessment and take their case through 
the law courts. This they may well do. 
The courts, however, will be deciding only 
on the facts of the particular case—for 
instance, whether this distribution is an 
effective, as opposed to a nominal, reduc- 
tion in capital. They cannot take account 
of any extra-legal points, or to consider 
general questions of equity. 


U.S. BUSINESS IN EUROPE 


IBM Wants the Rest 


HE European movement has caught up 

with IBM United Kingdom: Inter- 
national Business Machines is buying the 
minority holding in its British subsidiary 
at a cost of £9,840,000. Among IBM’s 
subsidiaries in 84 countries, IBM 
United Kingdom was the only one partly 
owned by local investors. Planning 
on a European scale from IBM _head- 
quarters in Paris can now proceed without 
having to consider minority shareholders 
in Britain. The company’s production is 
organised on a “ product-by-plant ” basis: 
each factory concentrates on a few specific 
products, and the United Kingdom 
factories are no exception. One possible 
motive for such purchases of absolute, as 
against effective control, suggested last 
April when the American Timken parent 
made its bid for the outside shareholdings 
in British Timken was that American anti- 
trust laws may make it difficult for American 
companies to make such arrangements in 
foreign markets with partly owned sub- 
sidiaries overseas, though such a policy 
applied with wholly-owned subsidiaries 
attracts no such disapproval, It may be that 
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IBM’s new move will make it easier for the 
company to allocate markets among its 
European sections in much the same way as 
it allocates production: co-ordination may 
well be made more imperative by the 
growth of the European common market. 


Helbert, Wagg and Company, which is - 


making the offer on behalf of IBM World 
Trade Corporation, has set: “ Recent 
developments, particularly in the European 
trading area, have shown that it is difficult 
to reconcile the interests of the minority 
shareholders* of IBM United Kingdom 
Limited with the necessity to integrate the 
business with a world-wide organisation, 
if maximum development of IBM United 
Kingdom is to be assured.” The bid is 
for 1,193,180 ordinary shares of IBM 
United Kingdom at 16§s. a share, repre- 
senting about 38 per cent of the ordinary 
share capital. About a quarter of a million 
of the minority shares are held by 25 
investment companies, three of which hold 
half that number between them. Another 
250,000 shares are held by eight insurance 
companies, nearly half by Northern Assur- 
ance. The rest are in the names of nominee 
companies, of the Royal Bank of Scotland 
and of §2 private investors, including 13 
peers. All these shareholders have made a 
handsome capital profit. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


Ordinary Business 
Forges Ahead 


AST year there was no sign of pause in 
the life assurance boom. Figures pub- 
lished by the Life Offices’ Association and 
the Associated Scottish Life Offices, cover- 
ing over 99 per cent of the ordinary life and 
annuity business transacted in the country, 
show new records. New annual premium 
income went up from £66 million to £74 
million and when annuity considerations 
and single premiums are included, {£102 
million of new money came into the offices, 
compared with £89 million. By the more 
spectacular but less meaningful criterion of 
sums assured, new business rose from 
£1,392 million in 1957 to £1,695 million. 
Business in pension schemes was not 
affected in 1958 by preoccupations about 
either the Government’s pension plan or 
the possibility of a Labour government. 
The table gives the figures for existing 
pension schemes and new schemes. There 
has, however, been some decline in the sale 
of Millard Tucker pension policies to the 
self-employed: last year 27,000 policies, 
with a total annual premium of {2.7 
million, of this nature were written, com- 
pared with 49,000 policies, with a total 
annual premium of £6.3 million, in 1957. 
At the same time there was an increase for 
the second year running in the number of 
new individual ordinary life policies written, 
providing a welcome counterpoise to the 
increasing weight of pension business. By 
the end of last year, the ordinary life and 
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annuity funds of the members of the asso- 
ciation had risen by £302 million to £3,382 
million. 

The boom in business has made the 
insurance industry increasingly aware of the 
need for imagination in telling the public 

EMPLOYEES’ BENEFITS 


(Under pension and life assurance schemes) 
1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
£ mill. £ mill. £ mill. £ mill. € mill. 
In Force : 
Lump sum on death before 
POINES coco dccbcdus 1,269 1,537 1,815 2,182 2,573 


Annual Pensions :— 
ER ee 295 a8 403 464 533 
2 10-6 12-9 


IN i050 vats <pc0n > 6°5 9: 
31 127-9 141-0 155-0 {71-0 


Premiums received ........ 109- 
Employees covered (’000s) 2,205 2,475 2,701 3,011 3,302 


New Business : 
Lump sum on death before 
PIE Sekoct nevus 358 440 500 62! 
Future annual pensions* .... 61-9 74:0 91-9 100-4 118-0 
Yearly and single premiums 21-6 25-5 28-1 32:7 41-6 
Employees covered (000s) . 408 471 523 534 573 


* Based on current salaries. 


what they have to sell. Some offices are 
progressing from the dull leaflets which set 
out the conditions of the policies in dense 
type and technical jargon. The Sea/Beacon 
group is trying to make clear the technicali- 
ties of insurance in a series of illustrated 
quarto sheets, which set out in simple 
language a concise explanation of each type 
of policy. And insurance advertising (in- 
cluding, in the case of the Northern, adver- 
tising on commercial television) is in some 
cases showing a radical improvement in 
content and approach. 


Home Service Results 


H™ service business also did well in 

1958. New sums assured were larger 
than ever, and 573,000 more policies were 
taken out. In addition to the usual statistics 
summarised below, the report of the Indus- 
trial Assurance Commissioner for 1958 con- 
tains the latest valuation returns of the 
I4 insurance companies and 97 friendly 
societies that do industrial life business. 
These figures, which relate to years within 
the quinquennium 1953-57 for the societies 
and to 1958 for most of the companies, 
show increases of about one-fifth and a 
third respectively in sums assured and in 
annual premiums. 

The Commissioner gives some pointed 
advice to the management committees of the 
73 friendly societies that collect premiums 
of less than £8,000 a year. If, he says, their 
costs are substantially above the average for 
the group of 4s. 3d. per paying policy or 
of 2s. 73d. per £10 sum assured and the 
committees can see “no real prospect of 
cutting expenditure or restoring the position 
by increased new business, they should con- 
sider carefully whether it would not be in 
their members’ best interests to seek a 
transfer of engagements to a larger society.” 
For the 15 societies whose premium income 
ranged between £2,000 and £8,000 the 
1958 expense ratio was $3.2 per cent, com- 
pared with 51.4 per cent in 1957 ; the 58 
societies with a premium income of less 
than £2,000 showed an average expense 
ratio of 66.3 per cent, compared with 63.9 
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Light-Sensitive Cells 
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Don’t be vague—Ask for Haig 


OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE 
AT YOUR ‘LOCAL’, AT OFF-LICENCES 
AND ALL WINE & SPIRIT STORES 


Electrical Aids in Industry 


What are light-sensitive cells ? They are devices 
which can sense and measure changes in the 
level of light or, in some cases, respond to the 
quality of light falling on them. There are 
various types of cell and each has its particular 
field of use. One of the best known is the 
photo-electric cell. 

What can light-sensitive cells do? A change 
in the amount of light falling on the cell can 
cause a switch, relay or counter to operate. 
Alternatively, the direct indication of the light 
intensity can often allow some other factor to 
be determined and, if required, controlled. 
They are reliable and require little mainten- 
ance. Careful installation, as with all types of 
equipment, gives a good reward. 

How can they be used? These cells have 
many applications in industry, for controlling 
processes, for inspection and measurement, 
for sorting material and for safety purposes : 


Counting 


Where objects on a conveyor belt are too soft or 
light to operate a direct mechanical counting 
device, where they are too delicate or freshly 
painted to sustain physical con- 

0 tact or where the articles vary in 

size, a light-sensitive cell can be 


EAD CgV used. This counts the objects by 


: interruption of an appropriately 
sited beam of light. 


Hopper or Tank Level Control 


Many forms of feed can be accurately controlled 
by light cells. One important one is for controlling 





the input to a hopper of fluid 
solids such as-sand or peas. 
Here, two horizontal light 
beams are required: the upper, 
when interrupted, indicates 
that the hopper is full and stops 
the supply; the lower, when it ceases to a inter- 
rupted, indicates that the hopper is nearly empty 
and restarts the flow. 





Package Content 

The level of powder in packages can be checked 
with light cells. The cell is so positioned that 
when the powder is up to the required level, the 


woe wae 


light reflected from the surface of the powder is 
picked up by the cell and causes the carton to be 
accepted. If not, it is rejected. 


Colour Sorting 


The quality of many articles can be gauged by 
their colour — seeds and nut kernels, for instance. 
The objects are fed into a tube by means of a 
vibrator pan and fall into the beams of three 
— spaced light cells which scan them from 

li sides. If the object is acceptable it falls into a 
chute carrying it to one conveyor; if its colour is 
bad it is deflected as a reject. 


Guillotine Guard 

Light cells for guarding a guillotine a 
or power press should be used ' 
only as a supplement to a mechanical : 
guard or where the latter is impractic- 

able. The interruption ofa curtain of ad 
light by a hand stops the machine o 
instantaneously. 


Press Feeding 


Where the rate of feed of strip metal must be 
suited to a varying speed of acceptance by a press, 


561 
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’ NAS A Cour ‘GOLD LABEL’ 
eg nen Sonat Bottles 376 
sa ¥ a Half Flasks 19/6 
AA e 
. — 0400 Quarter Flasks 10- 


Miniatures 310 


Data Sheet No. 8 


a loop of the strip is allowed to sag acy »— 
between the feed and the press. ; 
When the loop reaches a pre- \ 
determined depth a light beam is { 
interruptedandtheslackistakenup. @ a 0 


Processing Objects on the Move 

Many articles are processed while on a conveyor 
line. For instance, where articles are to be sprayed 
while on the conveyor, the paint saved by 
e Zr > stopping the gun between 
a ae *—}~—~ articles will make the de- 
3 a f o vice worth while. The 
' _ same principle applies in a 
. ° bakery to the spraying of 

Cl baking tins with fat. 


Automatic Door Opening and Closing 


Doors can be caused to open or close by the 
interruption of a beam of light. This has its uses 
in such cases as control of doors on a heating oven 
or for the passage of vehicles in a factory. This is 
effected by a light beam on the side 
from which the approach is made (in 
many cases, both). When the ap- ‘ 
proach beam is interrupted it opens [_ \ % 
the door which closes again after a a 
given time interval. Oy ij 


For further information, get in touch with | 
your Electricity Board or write direct to 
the Electrical Development Association. | 
Telephone : TEMple Bar 9434. | 
An excellent series of reference books are | 
available (8/6, or 9/- post free) on electricity | 
and productivity—“Higher Productivity”’ is 
an example. E.D.A. also have available on | 
free loan in the United Kingdom aseries of | 
films on the industrial uses of electricity. | 
Ask for a catalogue. | 
Issued by the | 
Electrical Development Association i 
a) 2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2 
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the answer to 
immediate expansion 


problems... 





SOB e-em PACK BUILDINGS 





FROM SHELF TO SITE DELIVERY 

You can order and obtain Terrapin Pack Buildings as easily as any other 
everyday commodity—they are normally delivered from stock, ready for 
immediate erection and occupation. 


SPEEDILY ERECTED YET PERMANENT 
Erection can be carried out at the rate of 1,000 square feet a day—yet this is no 
temporary structure—it’s built to last for years and years. 


COMPLETELY PREFABRICATED 

Delivered in pack form, for single or multi-span construction, complete with 
lighting installation, glazing, floor covering and interior and exterior decoration. 
Plumbing and heating systems can be supplied. 

SUPERIOR DESIGN 

A fine handsome structure of high quality and appearance, yet with 

low maintenance costs. 


ECONOMICAL RE-SITING 
Dismantling and re-erection can be carried out easily, rapidly and at incredibly 
low cost, without fear of damage. You can move Terrapins when you like, 


(ON where you like and as often as you like. 
c"/ ALL THIS AT A BASIC COST OF NO MORE THAN 30/- TO 35/- 
SS PER SQUARE FOOT OF FLOOR SPACE—ERECTED AND FINISHED. 
4) PREPARE YOUR OWN ESTIMATES 


Terrapin Broadsheet No. T.P.3 not only contains full details of this unique 
service, it also shows you how to estimate your own costs. 
Write or phone for a copy NOW. 







] 


TERRAPIN LIMITED 
bring you tomorrow’s buildings today 
6 PORTER STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: WELbeck 7996 (5 lines) 
Telegrams: Terrapin Wesdo London. Cables: Terrapin London. PACK BUILDINGS 
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per cent in 1957. Moreover, many small 
societies fail to keep their expenses within 
the percentage of premiums allocated by the 
rules, meeting the deficit out of the surplus 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


| 1956 | 1957 1958 


£ - £ mn. | £ mn. 


New sums assured ..... 16 345 362 
Total premium income.. 164 170 178 
Pee dic eeccdccas 1,150 1,197 1,263 
New policies issued (’000) 5,672 5,848 6,421 
Policies in force (000) ... | 120,300 | 119,700 | 119,500 
% % % 
Expense ratio* (Cos.) ... 30-5 31-2 32:1 
Expense ratio* (Socs.)... | 35-3 35-0 36-9 
Lapse ratiot (Cos.)..... 16-6 16-6 15-2 
Lapse ratiot (Socs.)..... 17-4 17-5 16-5 


*The proportion of premiums absorbed and expenses 
of all kinds. t¢ The proportion of new policies 
forfeited without any return. 


disclosed at each valuation. It does not 
necessarily follow that these societies are 
extravagantly managed, for most of their 
policies are old ones at an average premium 
of less than 2d. a week, and very few of 
them do much new business. Indeed, all 
but a small fraction of one per cent of last 
year’s new business went to the insurance 
companies and the 12 biggest friendly 
societies. 


TYRES 


Change Your Own Tread 


ETACHABLE tyre treads may sound 
alarming, but the new BS3 tyre with 
this feature that Pirelli has introduced is a 
serious attempt to reduce cost and improve 
performance from a company well known 
for its technical achievements. The essential 
feature of the design is that the three 
separate tread rings are backed by steel 
cords, and are therefore inextensible ; they 
are also smaller in diameter than the inflated 
casing. They can thus be put on when the 
tyre is flat ; but when it is inflated there is 
a very tight fit between the tyre and the 
tread, and they cannot rotate in relation to 
one another. They are prevented from 
moving sideways by the 
ribs that run around the 
casing between and out- 
side the tread rings. 
The main advantage 
is that a worn tread 
can be replaced without 
the complication of re- 


TREADLESS TYRE 


o- 


moulding (the casing is 


claimed to outlast two 
or three treads). The 
tread can be changed to 
meet varying road con- 
ditions, and metal studs 
can be inserted in winter 
treads for icy conditions, working in the 
same way as chains; it can also, more 
readily than with other tyres, be made of an 
entirely different material from the casing, 


TREADED TYRE 





BUSINESS NOTES 


allowing the use of materials giving longer 
life or better grip than ordinary rubber. The 
makers also claim that the tyre grips better 
than a normal tyre, squeals less, and sets 
up less rolling resistance—advantages that 
other tyres with the tread braced by steel 
cords also obtain to some degree, though 
they do not give lighter steering and 
smoother riding as Pirelli claims for the BS3. 

The price of this tyre is expected to be 
higher than that of a normal tyre. Produc- 
tion in Britain starts early next year for 
the 15-inch size tyres and 14-inch tyres will 
follow. A set of treads will cost about a 
third of the price of a complete tyre. 
Pirelli claims that the eventual cost should 
be less than that of normal tyres even if 
these were remoulded when the time came ; 
but car makers may be reluctant to increase 
the price of their products by fitting them 
as original equipment. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCE 








BUILDING 


A New Aid to Forecasting: 


RIVATE architects have in recent years 

in Britain had a hand in some two- 
fifths of all new buildings, and in about half 
the new work done for private owners and 
developers. Since the architect is appointed 
before the design is put out to contract and 
well in advance of the actual commence- 
ment of building, the value of new work 
passing through architects’ offices might, 
other things remaining equal, give an in- 
dication of future building activity much 


- earlier than, for example, information about 


building orders now makes it possible to 
forecast. Since the beginning of 1948, the 
Royal Institute of British Architects has 
obtained, from a sample of about 400 of its 
members in private practice, details of the 


Funding Facts 


Be Radcliffe report has had the welcome 
result of evoking from the Treasury 
new figures, long in demand. The October 
issue of Economic Trends carries forward 
the analysis of Exchequer financing, given 
in the Radcliffe report to end-March 1958, 
for another fiscal year ; the analysis will be 
continued quarterly in the Monthly Digest. 
At last, therefore, market analysts and 
economic historians are given an insight into 
the Government’s operations in gilt-edged. 
There are also new figures of the sterling 
operations of the Exchange Account, but 
these succeed in doing little to lift the 
shroud of mystery in which the operations 
of that department are still hidden. It 
is to be feared that figures of gilt-edged 
operations after an interval of seven months 
will help the historians more than the 
analysts. Would it really embarrass the 
authorities now if the public knew the 
March-June quarter figures—or even, dare 
one say it, those for the September 
quarter ? 

The figures confirm the key importance 
of continuing market operations by the 
Government broker. Formal Government 
issues and redemptions have little signifi- 
cance. In the January-March quarter the 
Exchequer redeemed £358 million of debt 


without offering a new cash or conversion 
stock. But the departments had bought in 
most of the maturing stock beforehand and 
were selling longer-dated stocks from their 
portfolios ; so the net reduction in gilt- 
edged portfolios outside official hands was 
only £60 million. In the previous quarter, 
by contrast, when the Government was pre- 
paring for this redemption and the market 
was depressed by bank selling, the net fall 
in those portfolios amounted to {£126 
million. 

The market’s past guesses about funding 
turn out to be of varying accuracy. The 
widespread guess of £200 million sold to 
the public by the department in the first 
quarter of 1957 was remarkably near the 
mark ; but most estimates of funding sales 
in 1958 are now shown to have been over- 
optimistic—they reached £267 million from 
the beginning of the year until the weaken- 
ing of the gilt-edged market in the autumn. 
By contrast, sales reached around {£450 
million in each of the financial years 1953-54 
and 1952-53 ; but then the banks were sub- 
stantial buyers. Another striking demon- 
stration of these figures is that at times the 
Government can borrow much more from 
“small” national savings than in the gilt- 
edged market. 


GOVERNMENT BORROWING FROM THE PUBLIC 


Mar. June Sept. Dec. | Mar. 
: 1957 


Gilt-edged Securities : 


BE stu eaWaaNanadedscnddaiwdaea 240 

IIR ca cakeeecccacekcauane — 12 —406 

Net issues of guaranteed stocks....... - 5 — 

223 —312 

Net sales (+) or purchases (—) by 

* GE civ ntenanheeeanwas 2 +243 
Net purchases (+) or sales (—) of gilt- 

edged by banks and public .......... +225 — 69 
Non-marketable Securities : 

WT NG a cakedadaGicesousecaa 73 

Tax reserve certificates ...........6- —174 
PL GSadadasenetcotenesaescddaens +124 + 26 


29 
66 


Quarters ending 
June Sept. Dec. Mar. 
1958 
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Wimpies 
with 
Strings 
On 


NHABITANTS of the more desirable 
purlieus of Hampstead, a village in 
Northwest Suburbia where commuters 
like to indulge in esthetics, have recently 
been much embroiled over the décor of a 
new snack bar that catches, or assaults, 
their eyes as they pass daily to and from 
their trains to the City. It offers them, in 
arresting letters of red neon “ tastee- 
freez” or, in rather more sober illuminated 
print “WIMPY.” They would wince no 
less, one feels, if told that they were wit- 
nessing “a significant new trend in the 
catering trade”: but possibly they are. 

“ Wimpy ” is the registered name for a 
brand of beef hamburger—a minced and 
fried “steak” sandwich—produced by 
Pleasure Foods Ltd. (a subsidiary of 
J. Lyons & Co. Ltd.) according to an 
American recipe. The meat sandwich is 
cooked in 2} minutes in front of the 
customer, who is also offered two varia- 
tions on the hamburger theme—the 
“eggburger” and the “cheeseburger,” 
but not much else on the menu—a few 
pastries, cold sandwiches, ice cream, 
coffee, tea, plus two flavours of a well- 
known branded soup. The Wimpy 
steaks are delivered to the snack bar 
frozen and uncooked. 

There are now over 100 Wimpy bars, 
situated mainly in the South af England, 
and new ones are opening at the rate of 
one a week. Contrary to the belief 
generally held among the public, only two 
of these bars are operated by J. Lyons 
themselves, in Lyons Corner Houses. In 
fact, the remainder are owned and 
operated by the licensees who pay a 
nominal fee to Pleasure Foods. 

Apart from the loan, free of charge, of 
certain griddles and toasters, a prospective 
licensee receives neither financial assist- 
ance nor help in finding premises. He 
has to finance the cost of setting up and 
equipping a Wimpy bar—which may be 
£5,000-£10,000, depending upon the 
value of the site and the standard of the 
fittings—entirely on his own account. He 
chooses his own premises ; but Pleasure 
Foods carefully inspects and surveys these 
before it will issue a licence. It con- 
siders that the ideal Wimpy bar should 
have no more than 60 seats and no 
fewer than 30. The potential turnover 
may vary from £250-£900 a week. 


BUSINESS NOTES 


The present licensees include one well- 
known catering concern—the Empire 
Catering Company—which operates a 


chain of 15 bars. Other large-scale 
operators are Associated British Cinemas 
which to date have opened three bars, 
and the British Transport Commission 
which has two at railway stations. But 
most licensees are private individuals. - 


ERTAIN conditions have to be observed 
by the holder of a licence. Operators 
have the design of their bars, with 
a largely uniform facia, approved by 
Pleasure Foods, and must obtain all their 
supplies of steaks exclusively from this 
company. The buns that accompany the 
steaks must also be purchased from them, 
or from a specified baker. Between March 
1958-59 53 million steaks were delivered 
at 84d. each to retail at 1s. 6d. This year 
that figure may be doubled. Apart from 
steaks and buns, licensees are under no 
obligation to purchase their other lines 
from Pleasure Foods, although in practice 
the majority find this convenient. But 
the retail prices at which such lines can 
be sold are stipulated, and these are 
uniform in all the bars. 


The obverse of these conditions is that 
an operator has an access to a wealth of 
information and advice-on how to operate 
his business most profitably. This ranges 
from training courses in catering manage- 
ment for licensees themselves, and staff 
training courses for their employees, to a 
design of their prospective bar and advice 
on prices and supplies from specialist 
staff. Pleasure Foods employ a corps of 
advisers who visit the bars regularly. 


In many respects, therefore, a Wimpy 
bar thus resembles the tied house, such 
as the pub or the petrol station—and, 
more recently the launderette. The manu- 
facturer is assured of a regular outlet for 
his product, but relieved of the burden of 
financial investment in premises and the 
day-to-day management of a retail busi- 
ness. The scheme may also appeal to 
the potential caterer who, with limited 
financial resources and experience, has 
been deterred from setting up on his own 
by the growing predominance of the 
large-scale firm. 
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value of all the new building work for which 
they have been appointed since the begin- 
ning of 1958, ahd has made quarterly esti- 
mates of the total of all new work com- 
missioned from private architects. 
Unfortunately there are several reasons 
why it is difficult to translate these figures 
into forecasts of future demand, as the 
institute points out. Some of this work 
—an unknown proportion—will never 
materialise. In addition, the time between 
the architect’s receipt of first instructions 
and the start of building varies appreciably : 
an earlier survey by the Institute showed 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF NEW WORK FOR 
WHICH PRIVATE ARCHITECTS WERE 


APPOINTED 
(£ million) 
Indust- Com- 
. rial mercial Other 
Housing Build- Build- New Total 
Public Private ings ings work 
1958 : 
27 55 49 90 59 280 
ll 17 39 49 81 40 226 
i 10 26 22 62 2t 141 
IV 21 49 25 63 32 190 
1959 : 
17 77 46 87 40 267 
ul 28 57 32 52 53 222 


that this time was, on the average, 
twenty months, but it varied widely, and 
for industrial buildings it was only about 
thirteen months. The earlier inquiry was 
taken in a boom period ; the interval could 
well be shorter in a less busy time. 

At this stage, until the Institute has had 
more experience with its own figures, it 
rightly feels wary of drawing any firm con- 
clusions from them. But it suggests, from 
some rather shaky comparisons, that “ the 
future level of new work to be reaching the 
building contractor from the private archi- 
tect may be greater than in recent years.” 
Whether this will mean—if true—that 
private architects are increasing their share 
of the work available, or whether the total 
value of work is growing, is outside the 
scope of the inquiry. As its inquiries pro- 
gress, the institute may gain more informa- 
tion about these questions: until then, its 
new venture into statistical indicators is 
likely to be of more value to individual 
architects—who can see from it how well or 
how badly they are doing in comparison 
with the rest—than as an early indicator of 
the future trend of the economy. 


NEWSREELS 


Is the Stitch in Time? 


= its new Cinematograph Films Bill the 
Government has_ recognised the 
argument for giving British companies 
that make cinema newsreels the same help 
that it gives to all other British film pro- 
ducers. Newsreels will now count towards 
the quota of British films that cinemas are 
compelled to show; and they will be 
eligible for a share of the fund that is 
levied on exhibitors and distributed 
to producers, But this two-pronged 
help, albeit most welcome, comes a little 
late. It was not so long ago, when com- 
mercial television was only just. starting 


TH 
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AUSTRALIA|!country, continent ...a world of opportunity 


For Melbourne’s new £3 mil- 
lion bridge, paperboard moulds 
24 feet long are being used to 
cast the 60 massive steel -and 
concrete columns. Foundations 
for these columns go as deep as 
180 feet. The picture below 
shows a mould being stripped 
away. 





AUSTRALIA PUTS PROGRESS TO PAPER 


Paper production in Australia has almost doubled in less than 7 years. It is a 
vigorous industry—as is testified by the £A2o million shareholders’ funds which 
have been invested since 1945. Such large-scale expansion is evident throughout 
the country. Current projects will incur £A14 million expenditure on new mills and 
plants, and a new £A5 million paperboard mill commenced production last year. 
Australia is confident of a continuing expansion in her industries. In such ventures 
she values her long-established partnership with Britain. During the last decade, 
Australians have attracted £A8oo million from British, American and European 
investors. Australia is devoting 25% of her gross national product to investment in 
fixed capital. 

Representatives of the Australian Government in the United Kingdom will be glad 
to provide information about opportunities in trade, investment and migration. 
Further information can be obtained at Australia House and at the Offices of 
Agents General for the Australian States. 
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BUY 
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PEOPLE WHO 
PIONEERED 
THEM... 





DICTAPHONE 


DICTAPHONE CO. LTD., 17-19 STRATFORD 
PLACE, LONDON W.1. HYDe Park 9461 
and branches all over the British Isies 
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Sleap yout wal tp Falis 


You'll arrive early next morning when you travel by the 
through sleeping car train from Victoria Station, London. 
Remember there’s a similar service to Brussels. 


NIGHT FERRY 


THE REGULAR SERVICE YOU CAN RELY OW 


For further information 

please apply to 

principal travel agents 

or the 

Continental Enquiry Office, 
Victoria Station, London, S.W.1. 








SC BALL BEARING PLUMMER BLOCK 


A sealed bearing with relubrication facilities giving longer 
life under arduous conditions. 

Easy to fit housing designed to give adequate spanner room 
and elongated bolt holes allow lateral adjustment. 
Separate collar provides bearing to shaft fixing without 
distortion of inner race. 

Special seal designed for low frictional losses and keeps 


Send for grease in and dirt out. 
aOi9 Deep groove ball bearing with long inner race distributes 


loads over greater shaft area, and is fully self-aligning. 


Fenner 


J. H. FENNER & CO. LTD., MARFLEET, HULL 


Branches at Belfast, Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, 
Burnley, Cardiff, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Leicester, 
Liverpool, London, Luton, Middlesbrough, 
Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Nottingham, 
Sheffield, Stoke-on-Trent. 


LARGEST MAKERS OF V-BELT DRIVES IN THE COMMONWEALTH 


' 
ALSO AVAILABLE IN 
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up and television receivers had not spread 
so thickly across the country, that there were 
five British newsreel companies. Now there 
are only two, Movietone and Pathé News. 
Paramount was the first to drop out, about 
four years ago: then early this year the 
Rank Organisation decided to close down 
Universal News and Gaumont-British and 
start a new magazine series, “ Look at Life,” 
that would immediately qualify for both the 
quota and the levy. It would also not have 
to compete, in timeliness, with television 
news . 

Rank could now be regretting this deci- 
sion, and it will not be easy to start up 
newsreel making again without appearing 
to admit having made a mistake. But for the 
two companies that still remain in produc- 
tion, the bill gives them all that this section 
of the film industry had long been asking 
for. They will now get a direct subsidy, 
like everybody else, and exhibitors will now 
have an incentive to include a newsreel in 
the programme. Recently many cinemas 
have been dropping them. 

The bill specifies the conditions under 
which newsreels will be eligible for assist- 
ance: none of its stipulations are likely, in 
practice, to be unnecessarily restrictive. 
The editor and the commentator must 
be British (or Irish) subjects ; the film must 
be edited and its commentary made in this 
country ; and three-quarters of the photo- 
graphs used by newsreels over a period of 
three months must have been taken here or 
in the Commonwealth, This last restriction 
sounds a great deal worse than it may turn 
out to be in practice. Who would suggest 
that the government dictate to newspapers 


the proportion of foreign news that they ' 


should carry? But then does the govern- 
ment give newspapers a subsidy? (And just 
how much foreign news do British papers 


carry anyway?) Newsreels have been show- - 


ing more and more beauty competitions and 
similar “feature” items, as they have 
squared up to competition from television ; 
but foreign “ stories ” haye not contributed 
more than 10-15 per cent of their output 
for some considerable. time. 


COPPER AND ZINC 


Prices Still High 


Bey and zinc have fallen from their 
peak, but prices-are still high. On 
Thursday copper for three months’ delivery 
closed at £248 a ton, showing no change 
over the week, but the premium for prompt 
metal had dropped by £3 to £11 a ton. 
The strike in a Chilean mine has been 
settled, but there is still no sign of a settle- 
ment of the strikes that have closed the bulk 
of the United States mines and smelters 
for nearly three months. American dealers 
are offering copper wirebars for prompt 
delivery at 39 cents a lb (£312 a ton), and 
are also scouring Europe for copper pro- 
ducts. Consumers in the United States must 
be pretty close to scraping the barrel: their 
free stocks generally cannot be equivalent 


BUSINESS NOTES 


to much more than half a month’s con- 
sumption. Three months’ zinc, which 
reached {92 Ios. a ton last week, had fallen 
to about £89 on Thursday, but the pre- 
mium for prompt metal had dropped by 
only £1 to £4 a ton. 

Some producers feel that at these high 
prices zinc is now threatened by substitutes 
in some uses, and they, .as well as con- 
sumers, would not be sorry to see the 
British Government resume sales of zinc 
from its strategic stock. The producers feel 
obliged to maintain their restriction of sup- 
plies until the end of this year, and some 
may feel that they ought to await the next 
United Nations conference before increas- 
ing supplies. The last conference, in May, 
after noting the efforts of producers to bring 
supplies more into balance with demand, 
estimated that the surplus of zinc in the 
second half of this year would fall to an 
annual rate of 16,000 tons. Plainly that 
small theoretical surplus does not exist—on 
the open market at any rate—and there is 
no case for maintaining restrictions at the 
current level. Another conference has not 
yet been arranged, though it is rumoured 
that the second half of January may be the 
most likely time. If it were to be still 
further delayed, many producers would no 
doubt feel compelled in the meantime to 
increase supplies. Output of zinc metal 
from many European smelters cannot quick- 


ly be increased. Their stocks of concentrates * 


are low, and it would be several weeks 
before additional quantities could arrive 
from mines overseas. 


WHISKY 


Bourbon for the British 


CAMPAIGN to encourage the drinking 

‘\ of bourbon whisky in Britain was 
launched this week by the Bourbon Insti- 
tute, an American trade association founded 
last year by Schenley Industries, the big 
American distillers. At present sales of 
bourbon in Britain amount to only about 
three out of every thousand bottles of 
whisky sold, and most of this is drunk by 
American servicemen. American exports 
of whisky to Britain were about 16,000 
proof gallons in 1958, mostly bourbon ; 
Canada sent 88,500 proof gallons, mainly 
of rye whisky, and Ireland 33,400. 

The ambition of the Bourbon Institute 
is to obtain for bourbon an international 
reputation comparable to that of Scotch 
whisky and a share of the British market 
comparable to the share that Scotch holds 
in the American market, But exports of 
Scotch to the United States last year were 
10,829,873 proof gallons, representing 
perhaps 8-9 per cent of all the whisky 
drunk there ; so bourbon has a long way to 
go before it reaches its goal. A bottle 
of 75 degree proof bourbon in Britain 
costs §2s. 6d. This premium of 1s. a 
bottle over Scotch (of 70 degree proof 
in Britain) is about the same as the two 
dollars extra that Scotch costs as against 
bourbon in the United States ; it represents 
more in terms of the British drinker’s pur- 
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chasing power. Bourbon has a rather 
stronger and sweeter taste to which, as its 
promoters agree, it will take time for British 
palates to become accustomed. Their first 
concern is thus to make bourbon more 
widely available in British bars and off- 
licences, so that the American tourist—or 
the returned traveller—can get on with the 
missionary task of converting the British 
drinker. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Ministry of Labour figures show that 
during September the number of people in 
civil employment rose by about 38,000 to 
23,800,000, at a time of year when employ- 
ment ordinarily falls by about 20,000, The 
increase, once again, seems to have occurred 
almost entirely in manufacturing, in line 
with the quickening rate of activity there. 


* 


The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation, which earlier this year made a 
successful bid for the Mercantile Bank, is 
to make a bid for the shares of the British 
Bank of the Middle East. The offer is either 
one share in the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank for every 14 shares in the British 
Bank of the Middle East or 77s. 6d. in cash. 
Before the offer the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank shares stood at £58 while. those of the 
British Bank of the Middle East were 
quoted at 58s. 3d. 


* 


Lombard Banking has paid £663,000 in 
cash for a §1 per cent controlling interest 
in Tricity Finance Corporation, formerly 
the hire purchase subsidiary of Thorn Elec- 
trical Industries. At the date of acquisition 
hire debtors to Tricity Finance were over 
£4 million and it is hoped to raise this 
figure to £15 million. 


* 


Between the 19th and 31st of October 
the Board of Trade sold 3,667 tons of 
natural rubber from the strategic stock 
(Spot, 542 tons; November delivery, 960 
tons; December delivery, 1,755 tons; 
January delivery, 410 tons). The board’s 
stock at the end of October, including 
rubber sold forward, was 92,039 tons. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 574, 575 and 578 on 


Debenhams Tube Investments 
Fisons Standard-Triumph 
Albert E. Reed Beecham Group 

Daily Mirror Roads Reconstruction 
De La Rue Astley Industrial Trust 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stocks, prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 576 and 577 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 578 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 579 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS | 


RONEO LIMITED 


SALES ATTAIN RECORD DIMENSIONS 


DEMAND REMAINS AT HIGH LEVEL 
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SIR GREVILLE MAGINNESS ON THE OUTLOOK 


The Fifty-second Annual General Meeting 
of Roneo Limited was held on November 4th 
at the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, 
London, WC, Sir Greville S. Maginness, KBE 
(chairman of the company), presiding. 


The secretary (Mr A. C. Hall) read the notice 
convening the meeting and the report of the 
auditors. 


The chairman said: Ladies and Gentlemen, 
in accordance with our usual custom I suggest 
that with. your permission the report and 
accounts be taken as read. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND 
LOSS ACCOUNT 


The net profit for the year ended June 30, 
1959, amounted to £264,493 compared with 
£274,578 for the previous year. The latter 
figure, however, included no less than £53,389 
for taxation reserves no longer required, so that 
the true comparison should be £264,493 in 
1959 compared with £221,189 for 1958 or an 
increase of £43,304. Dividends less tax on the 
6; per cent and 10 per cent Preference Stock 
have been paid for the year together with an 
interim of 5 per cent on the Ordinary Stock. 
After appropriating the sum of £170,000 to 
General Reserve—the same amount as last year 
—it is proposed to distribute a final dividend 
of 10 per cent less tax to the Ordinary Stock- 
holders, making 15 per cent for the period under 
review. 


Having given effect to these provisions there 
remains to be carried forward to next year the 
sum of £341,866 compared with £335,618 
brought forward from 1958. 


TRADING 


Your Board is pleased to report that sales in 
all Divisions attained record dimensions. On 
the other hand the increased turnover failed to 
offset the higher costs and intensive competition 
with which we were again faced, with the result 
that the trading profit was slightly less 
favourable. 


The demand for the products of the Com- 
pany remains at a high level and your Board 
is satisfied that the potentialities in the office 
equipment field offer considerable scope for 
further progress in a growing industry. 

In my address last year I reported that in the 
opinion of your Directors the time had come 
to augment our production facilities by the 
purchase of land for the erection of an additional 
factory at Norwich to manufacture certain lines 
of steel office equipment. In order to finance 
this new project the Company raised last July 
by way of a Rights issue to Ordinary Stock- 
holders the sum of approximately £1,500,000. 
I am pleased to be able to inform you that 
progress for this mew expansion has to date 


proceeded according to plan, but I should make 
it clear that we are not likely to feel much 
benefit from these increased facilities during the 
current financial year and that it will not be 
until the ensuing year that we should feel the 
real impact of our capital outlay. We shall in 
addition have to face during the year ending 
June 30th considerable expense which will be 
inevitably incurred in starting operations at our 
new Works, but having regard to our order book 
and the healthy demand for our products your 
Directors expect to maintain—subject of course 
to unforeseen circumstances—the present divi- 
dend rate of 15 per cent on the Ordinary capital 
as increased. 


DUPLICATING MACHINES AND SUPPLIES 
DIVISION 


A welcome addition to our range of Dupli- 
cators, mamely the “350,” was introduced 
during the year. This machine can be supplied 
either for manual or electrical operation and it 
incorporates many of the features which are 
exclusive to “Roneo” machines—in particular 
the fully automatic inking system which is 
extremely economical and the clean quick colour 
change. These models are available at attrac- 
tive prices and have already met a very 
encouraging response both at home and abroad. 
We are also placing on the market a new item 
of drawing equipment under the name 
“ Roneoscribe *” which should prove to be an 
efficient ancillary for use with our machines. 


The continued demand for supplies has been 
such as to make it necessary for us to increase 
our existing facilities for the manufacture of 
stencils and ink at Romford. 


STEEL, SYSTEMS AND CONTRACTS 
DIVISION 


Here again we have introduced new products 
to the market, and this applies to all three 
sections of this Division. As a result of inten- 
sive design and market research over several 
years in the Steel Section we have now launched 
our new Flushline range of Desks and Tables 
which offer a wide variety of styles and sizes 
incorporating unique features not possessed by 
any other desk manufactured in this country at 
the present time. These Desks are specially 
adaptable to cover the main office functions and 
incorporate specially designed attachments for 
calculators and typewriters. ‘They fall within 
the interim price range, and together with our 
well-established “U™” series and CD Desks 
enable us to offer a choice of Desks to meet all 
needs. 


Our extensive lines of filing systems have 
been augmented by the introduction of two new 
units of greatly improved design for use with 
our space-saving Lateral filing. These units are 
available with either a roller-blind to exclude 
dust or steel roller-shutter with a lock to give 


a high degree of security. They are finished 
in attractive colours to match our other ranges 
of furniture and are available at. compétitive 
prices. 


During the course of my remarks last year 
I mentioned the introduction of our new Flush- 
line double-wall steel partitioning. We have 
now extended the range to produce a new 
concept of modular partitioning offering clients 
and architects a freedom of selection, design 
and materials not hitherto associated with 
flexible movable walls. We have also intro- 
duced for the first time in the country a new 
feature of Flushline partitioning, viz., the 
optional facility of space heating incorporated 
in the panels. 


VISIBLE RECORDS DIVISION 
This Division continues to progress particu- 
larly in the case of Roneodex. The introduction 
of improved methods of card suspension has 
been an important factor in contributing to the 
increased demands for this product. 


Our confidence in Multicard vertical visible 
equipment has been fully justified and there 
is every reason to anticipate a steady growth 
in those fields where either larger records 
demand high capacity and rapid selection or 
smaller records call for economy in space and 
cost. 


EXPORT 


Last year I referred with satisfaction to the 
fact that the volume of our total exports had 
been fully maintained at the level of the previous 
year, which in itself was a record in the history 
of the Company. I am glad to be able to state 
that in the year under review we further in- 
creased our export business notwithstanding 
lower prices in certain lines to meet the fierce 
competition with which we were confronted in 
all foreign markets. It is especially gratifying 
that our sales in dollar markets played an 
important part in this improvement and were 
in excess of anything hitherto accomplished. 
Whilst we are anything but complacent and are 
continually extending our contacts overseas and 
establishing closer relations with our Branches 
and Agents I feel that the further progress 
made in a year of increasing difficulties gives 
cause for encouragement. 

Although trading conditions in North 
America remained difficult our Canadian sub- 
sidiary increased its turnover and reduced 
substantially its operating loss. We look 
forward with confidence to a further improve- 
ment this year and to the time when it will 
prove to be a profitable investment. 


NATIONAL SITUATION 


The General Election and its outcome have 
removed one major cause of uncertainty in the 
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business outlook. Despite the fact that the past 
year has been one in which progress has been 
made there are several factors which still give 
grounds for tempering our optimism with a due 
measure of caution. 


We can take comfort from the fact that for 
two years in succession the early autumn has 
passed without our being faced with a currency 
crisis. This in itself breaks a pattern of postwar 
events which many people had come to accept as 
almost part of the natural order. Today the £ 
sterling is one of the strong currencies. The 
gold and convertible currency reserves have con- 
tinued steadily to increase. Even today however 
they stand at less than £1,200 million and in 
terms of purchasing power are lower than they 
were at the end of 1945. By themselves they are 
still inadequate as a cushion against the shocks 
caused by the quite moderate changes in its 
balance of payments which the sterling area may 
in the ordinary course experience. 


Exports from this country continue to rise 
particularly to the dollar area and to many of the 
countries of Western Europe. In the absence of 
satisfactory arrangements between the countries 
of the Common Market and the remaining 
OEEC countries we must expect increasing diffi- 
culty in our own trade with the former. It now 
looks as if a European free trade association com- 
prising this country, the Scandinavian countries, 
Switzerland, Portugal and Austria will shortly 
come into existence. Whether hopes that this 
will facilitate negotiations with the Common 
Market countries are in fact justified is by no 
means certain. Although apart from this country 
the members of the association have only a total 
population of thirty-six million the standard of 
living which they enjoy is generally high and the 
association offers scope for substantial develop- 
ment of mutually advantageous trade. 


AN ECONOMIC CHALLENGE 


Last year I spoke of the possibility of our 
having to meet increased competition from the 
countries of Eastern Europe and also of our 
being able to devolop trade with these countries. 
Events in the past twelve months serve to 
underline what I said. The relaxation of political 
tension between East and West is likely to be 
accompanied by even keener efforts on the part 
of the USSR and countries associated with it 
successfully to challenge the Western demo- 
cracies in the economic field. It isin the rapidly 
developing countries of Asia and Africa that the 
impact of this is likely first to be felt. On the 
other hand the communist countries will not let 
ideological objections stand in the way of their 
purchasing goods which they want and which 
they cannot immediately provide for themselves. 
An opportunity is thus offered to us of securing 
a valuable trade. As businessmen we must do 
everything possible to develop commercial con- 
tacts in such a potentially vast market and it is 
incumbent on us to avail ourselves fully of this 
opportunity of doing so. The development of 
this trade has itself I believe an important part 
to play in increasing our understanding of the 
USSR and its aims and policies and we may 
hope in dispelling some of the suspicion felt by 
the people of that country towards ourselves. 
So far as the other countries of Eastern Europe 
are concerned having had as some of them did 
intimate contact with us in the not so very 
remote past trade offers perhaps the best oppor- 
tunity of keeping alive there the values to which 
we attach importance in the western world. At 
the very least the development of trade can help 


to relieve the political tension between East and 
West. 


All we can do in the international field is to 
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seek to influence events and to take advantage 
of their favourable turn. The position is 
different at home where what happens is largely 
under our control. Here self-discipline is of 
paramount importance. The growing con- 
fidence in the £ sterling and the improved posi- 
tion of our balance of payments both depend on 
our achieving and maintaining overall stability 
in domestic costs and prices. We cannot expect 
again to enjoy a reduction in the price of our 
imports such as occurred in 1958. The signs 
are that in 1959 there may be a small further fall 
but it is unlikely to be much more than 1 per 
cent. This makes it imperative that we should 
avoid any further increase in home costs as with 
competition in world markets as keen as it is 
now we are unlikely to be able to increase our 
export prices. Thus in the economic field our 
main concern in the next few months must be to 
stop ourselves slipping back into the bad habits 
of the post-war inflationary period. 


, 


A GREAT RESPONSIBILITY 


A great responsibility rests on all who are con- 
cerned with the taking of decisions which can 
influence national costs and prices. In par- 
ticular employers’ organisations and trade unions 
have a key role to play. The part of the 
Government is at least as significant. The 
Radcliffe Committee in its recent Report showed 
how decisive had become the influence of 
Government transactions throughout the mone- 
tary system. It is not always appreciated how 
big is its influence over wage levels. Although 
no official total figure is published the working 
population which is engaged today in some form 
of public employment cannot be much less than 
five million. Further large numbers of those in 
private employment in manufacturing and con- 
structional industries are dependent for their 
jobs on public contracts. In such industries the 
attitude of the Government departments con- 
cerned as big customers hus often been a factor 
of decisive importance to employers. Added to 
all this the Minister of Labour has certain statu- 
tory functions which enable him to intervene in 
industrial disputes actual or apprehended. 


What employers generally are entitled to 
expect of the Government is that its attitude 
towards industrial negotiations should be con- 
sistent with its declared general policy of main- 
taining stable the value of the £ sterling. 


IMPORTANCE OF SELF-DISCIPLINE 


I have already spoken in another context of the 
importance of self-discipline. The need for this 
is both general and particular. In the complex 
society in which we live the individual actions of 
each of us react on our fellows. The well-being 
of the nation depends on health in all parts. We 
have had many examples recently of the dis- 
organisation and loss which the people of this 
country suffer if a few ill-advised persons throw 
the delicately-adjusted machinery of industrial 
production, transport or distribution out of gear. 
It is perhaps true that on occasion so-called un- 
official strikes are in some measure due in part 
to a lack of understanding or care by employers. 
The suggestion is sometimes made however that 
responsibility for all industrial disaffection must 
be laid at the door of the employer. Such a 
suggestion is not only false but also mischievous 
providing as it does an excuse to every mal- 
content for stirring up trouble. It is false too 
to place the entire blame for our difficulties on 
the trade unions. ‘Too often they are impotent 
to influence their own members. This may be a 
sign of weakness but it is not necessarily a sign 
of ill-intention. In the last few weeks there has 
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been encouraging evidence of a desire in some 
trade unions to tackle the issue of discipline 
amongst their members. It is those unions 
which actively try to honour their obligations 
that are worthy of the support of employers. 
Where employers sometimes make a calamitous 
mistake is in yielding in the face of threats more 
than they feel able to concede to reason. 


In conclusion I again wish to convey on behalf 
of the Board sincere thanks to all employees 
both at home and abroad who by their loyal 
co-operation have made their contribution to the 
results achieved during the past year. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the dividend, as recommended, was 
approved. 


The retiring director, Sir Greville S. Magin- 
ness, KBE, was re-elected and the proceedings 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the chairman. 





SEAPORT (SELANGOR) 
RUBBER ESTATE 
LIMITED 


MR J. A. CLUBB’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of Seaport 
(Selangor) Rubber Estate Ltd., will be held on 
November 25th in London. 


The following is an extract from the statement 
of the chairman, Mr J. A. Clubb, circulated with 
the report and accounts: 


Our crop of 908,000 Ib was 20,000 Ib less than 
that harvested in the previous year. This reduc- 
tion was mainly the result of a less intensive 
tapping system adopted to conserve bark in the 
older rubber under Mining Lease where mining 
is not an economic proposition. After providing 
£11,935 for taxation the net profit was £27,22 
against £25,089 in 1957-58. From the balance 
available £11,131, equivalent to the year’s 
replanting expenditure, has been transferred to 
Replacement of Planted Areas Reserve and a 
dividend of 124 per cent less tax is recom- 
mended. 

Field conditions on the estate have heen 
satisfactorily reported upon by our Visiting 
Agent and immature areas, including 80 acres 
replanted with pedigree seed in September 
1958, are making good progress and should 
prove a valuable asset. 


I told you last year that apart from a small 
portion of possibly 60 acres which may be 
workable, Petaling Tin had decided that the 
balance of the mining area was not a dredging 
proposition. With their concurrence the State 
Government has been approached with a view 
to obtaining reconversion to agricultural title of 
some 300 acres at present held under Mining 
Lease. If this is granted on acceptable terms 
similar application will be considered in respect 
of the balance of the unworked area not required 
for mining. 


For the current year the crop is estimated at 
around 850,000 lb. A small proportion has 
been sold forward at satisfactory prices. For 
the immediate future the statistical position for 
natural rubber appears sound and while a 
steady price at a somewhat lower level than 
rules today would, perhaps, be welcomed in the 
longer term interests of producers, another satis- 
factory year’s working would appear to be 
indicated. 








Group Sales 

Net Profits 
Dividends 
Retained 


Fixed Assets 


Net Current Assets 12,634 11,918 
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Products 
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The following are the salient features from Sir Clavering Fison’s Review which will be presented 
to the Annual General Meeting on 27th November, 1959. ; 


The higher profits earned by the Chemical Division enabled the Group to establish a record net profit in 1958/59 in spite of a slight fall 
in turnover from the record achieved in 1957/58. A Final dividend of 8 per cent. is recommended making a total of 12 per cent. for the year 
on the Ordinary Capital as increased by the Scrip Issue of one for two made in February, 1959 

The Fixed Assets of the Group have been revalued releasing a surplus of £6,981,000 out of which Goodwill amounting to £2,559,000 has 
been written off. 

It is proposed to increase further the Ordinary Capital by a capitalisation from Reserve of £3,869,908 in the form of a one for three 
Scrip Issue. : 

It is intended to convert Fisons Limited into a Holding Company on Ist January, 1960. This decision will involve, principally, the transfer 
of the activities of the Fertilizer Division to a Subsidiary, to be called Fisons Fertilizers Limited. 


FERTILIZER DIVISION The new nitrogen factory at Stanford-le-Hope will enable increased manufacture of +higher-grade 
compounds which are already well established as ‘‘ 40 ’’ range compounds, the demand for which is increasing, Partly due to further significant 
price reductions and partly to the excellent weather which enabled the harvest to be gathered in record time and in perfect condition, sales 
for the current year are well ahead of last year and we can look forward with confidence to a successful season. Raw material costs are an 
important factor in our prices and, as substantial quantities are obtained from overseas, freight costs are likewise important. There is, as yet, 
no sign of an upward trend in these. Two years ago our index of raw materials costs (basis 100 on 1953/54) was 132.1. Last year this had fallen 
to 122.3 which is, of course, another important factor in enabling us to reduce prices. 

The activities of the horticultural department have been expanded by the successful introduction of our compound insecticide ‘‘ Ki! "’ 
and ‘* Weedex ’’, a total herbicide, and by the acquisition of the formulations and manufacturing rights of ‘‘ Liquinure ’’. 

The associated companies overseas have progressed. 

In South Africa a new £2 million factory at Sasolburg came into production in June this year. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION Chemical sales showed an increase of more than £1,000,000 over the previous year. General conditions are 
favourable and sales to date in the current financial year are up. We envisage a further substantial increase in the net profit from this 
division. 

Benger Laboratories Ltd. has again been very successful and its recently launched ‘* Lomu ”’ products for the treatment of bronchitis have 
been very favourably received by the medical profession. 

Whiffen & Sons Ltd. continues to benefit from the re-organisation carried out last year. This has been outstandingly successful and has 
already led to an improvement in profitability at a rate of £200,000 per annum. 

Fisons Pest Control Ltd. has continued to progress and there were increased sales of the three new products launched last year—** Fisons 
18-15", ** Blitane ’’ and ‘* Rogor ”’. 

Genatosan Limited has streamlined its organisation to meet the intensive competition now present in its business and the progress of the 
company is expected to be resumed. 

Fisons Chemicals (Export) Ltd. has again had a successful year and the export sales of the products of the manufacturing companies have 
again been expanded. i 


RESEARCH The annual expenditure of the manufacturing companies on research, development and advisory services continues at a level 


of nearly £1,000,000, almost equally divided between the Fertilizer and Chemical divisions. The advances made in more concentrated fertilizers, 
unique agricultural chemicals and the development of new medical products stem from this investment in research. 





Principal Subsidiary Companies of the Group include:— 
FERTILIZER DIVISION Corby Basic Slag Ltd. Nitrogen Fertilisers Ltd. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION Benger Laboratories Ltd. Fisons Pest Control Ltd. Fisons Milk 
Products Ltd. Fisons Chemicals (Export) Ltd. Genatosan Ltd. Whiffen & Sons Ltd. 
Loughborough Glass Co. Ltd. 





Associated Companies include:— 
Fison-Airwork Ltd. Murgatroyd’s Salt & Chemical Co. Ltd. 


There are also Subsidiary and Associated Companies in South, Central and 
East Africa, Sudan, India, Ceylon, Malaya, Australia, Canada and U.S.A. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


HARTEBEESTFONTEIN 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


HIGHER WORKING PROFIT 


MR B. L. BERNSTEIN ON INCREASED DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


The tenth annual general meeting of Harte- 
beestfontein Gold Mining Company Limited 
will be held on November 26th in Johannesburg. 


The following is the circulated review of the 
chairman, Mr’B. L. Bernstein: 


The working profit from both gold and 
uranium production increased during the 
financial year ended June 30, 1959, compared 
with the previous year. Working profit from 
gold increased by £80,067 to £3,871,539 and 
that for uranium by £75,239 to £3,122,323. 
After appropriations of £2,424,247 for capital 
expenditure, £653,686 for repayment of loans 
and £327,726 for taxation, a balance of 
£3,510,184 was available for distribution as 
dividends. Dividends equivalent to 7s. per 
share absorbed £3,150,000, leaving a surplus of 
£360,184 to be added to the balance of 
£1,219,114 brought forward from the previous 
year. 


The increase in profit, together with a reduc- 
tion in the previously estimated capital expendi- 
ture during the year under review, has resulted 
in the company’s assessed loss for tax purposes 
being absorbed a few months earlier than was 
forecast in my last review and it has been 
necessary, therefore, to make an initial provision 
of £327,726 for tax liability to June 30, 1959. 
As the assessed loss for income tax purposes 
has now all been absorbed, members will 
appreciate that taxation and State’s share of 
profits for the year ending June 30, 1960, will 
have to be paid on the full year’s profit less 
capital expenditure incurred during the year. 


WORKING COSTS REDUCED 


The grade recovered showed a small decrease 
compared with the previous year. Gold recovery 
declined by 0.046. dwt to 10.921 dwt per ton 
and uranium recovery by 0.002 lb to 0.822 Ib 
per ton. However, the increased milling and 
treatment rate, which averaged 87,000 tons and 
106,833 tons per month, respectively, resulted 
in an increase in the gold and uranium oxide 
recovered. Working costs during the year 
decreased by 6d. per ton milled and 5d. per 
ounce fine as compared with those of the 
previous year and averaged 64s. 8d. per ton and 
118s. 5d. per ounce fine of gold, respectively. 


The Atomic Energy Board has consented, in 
terms of section 28 of the Atomic Energy Act, 
to the publication of current information on 
the total price received from the sale of uranium 
to the Combined Development Agency. Share- 
holders will have noticed that treatment costs 
at your mine at 16s. 7d. per lb for the year 
under review are amongst the lowest in the 
industry. If treatment costs of this order can 
be maintained, your mine will be well placed 
to compete in the open market with other world 


producers when its contract expires on 
December 31, 1966. 
DEVELOPMENT 


During the year under review the sinking 
of No. 2A sub-vertical shaft and No. 3 shaft 
trom surface was completed and the shafts were 
connected by a transfer level approximately 
5,730 feet below the surface. 


All the main 


stations have been excavated and development 
of the deeper portion of the mine is proceeding 
as rapidly as possible. Up to September 30, 
1959, 7,545 feet of reef development had been 
accomplished in the deeper aréa and of this 
5,825 feet, equal to 77.2 per cent, proved payable 
at 322 inch-dwt and 23.23 inch-lb over a 
channel width of 7.3 inches. 


The payability of the Vaal reef so far 
encountered in the deeper area of the mine 
adjacent to No. 2A sub-vertical shaft and No. 3 
shaft has been’ lower than anticipated and it 
has become necessary, therefore, to increase the 
planned rate of development at these shafts to 
an average of 9,000 feet per month during the 
current financial year. This will ensure that 
sufficient stope faces will be available to replace 
depletion in the shallow area and to expedite 
the rate of build-up of the tonnage milled. In- 
cluded in this development programme are two 
high-speed twin haulages, one being advanced 
westwards on the 25th level towards borehole 
HB 18 and the other southwards on the 29th 
level towards borehole HB 15. These haulages 
will enable exploratory reef development to be 
undertaken in blocks of faulted ground lying 
about 5,000 feet west and south, respectively, 
of-No. 2A shaft. The 29th level haulage south 
will serve, in due course, as a connecting haulage 
between No. 2A shaft and the new No. 4 shaft, 
which it is planned to start sinking in July, 
1960. 


In order to obtain additional geological infor- 
mation of the deeper area three boreholes are 
being drilled from surface. The positions of 
these boreholes, numbered HB 23, HB 24 and 
HB 25, are indicated on the plan of the under- 
ground workings. On September 30, 1959, the 
boreholes had reached a depth of 5,533 feet, 
5,280 feet and 4,410 feet respectively. Bore- 
holes HB 23 and HB 24 were in the Gold 
Estates beds while borehole HB 25 was in Ven- 
tersdorp lava. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


The increased developnicst programme 
which has become necessary will entail addi- 
tional capital expenditure and the estimate of 
£8,500,000 for the three years to June 30, 1960, 
which was given in last year’s review, will be 
exceeded. During the current financial year it 
is estimated that capital expenditure will be 
about £2,500,000. This sum will include, in 
addition to expenditure on development work, 
expenditure on preparatory work connected 
with No. 4 shaft, and on improvements and 
modifications to the uranium plant to increase 
its efficiency. Consideration is being given to 
the advisability of financing some of this capital 
expenditure by raising long term loans on the 
security of houses owned by the company. 


MILLING RATE INCREASED 


The programme to increase the capacity of 
the reduction plant to 130,000 tons‘*per month 
has been completed. The milling rate during 
the present financial year has already increased 
from 88,000 tons in July to 91,000 tons in 
September, and it is expected that a milling 
rate of 120,000 tons per month will be achieved 
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during the first quarter of 1960 when about 
one-third of the tonnage will be obtained from 
the deeper area. 


Since production of uranium commenced in 
November, 1956, it has been necessary to draw 
an average of some 19,500 tons per month 
from accumulated slime to supplement the ore 
from current production. As current produc- 
tion increases, less tonnage will be drawn from 
this source. 


Your company has acquired the mineral 
rights of that portion of the farm Mapaiskraal 
No. 441, adjoining the south-western portion 
of the mining lease area, which lies north of 
the Kromdraai fault, a fault which is estimated 
to traverse the farm in an east-west direction. 
Application will be made in due course for a 
mining lease over this area of approximately 
437 claims. In order to assist in the exploita- 
tion of the additional claims, No. 4 shaft has 
been resited south of the position previously 
selected. 


ANGLO-ASIAN RUBBER 
PLANTATIONS LIMITED 


MR P. B. L. COGHLAN’S REVIEW 


The Twenty-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
Anglo-Asian Rubber Plantations Limited will 
be held on November 10th in London. 


The following are extracts from the circulated 
Review by the Chairman, Mr P. B. L. Coghlan: 


MALAYA 


A general election was held in Malaya in 
August of this year and the Alliance Party was 
returned to power. They have already proved 
themselves in office and, provided minor com- 
munal differences of opinion are not allowed to 
be exaggerated or to get out of hand, the 
political barometer in Malaya seems “ set fair ” 
for some years to come. 


The Alliance Party are fully aware that the 
future prosperity of the Country depends on 
further large scale investment of capital from 
abroad and, generally, they are doing their best 
to make conditions as attractive as possible. 
However, I would suggest that certainly from 
the Rubber Industry’s point of view, there is 
one very grave disincentive to invest, namely, 
the increase in Company Tax from 30 per cent 
to 40 per cent. 


The increase could have been considered 
reasonable for companies not contributing sub- 
stantially to Government’s revenue in other 
ways but the Rubber Industry has in the past 
paid and continues to pay millions of dollars 
annually in the form of Export Duty. Other 
Malayan commercial concerns who depend 
largely on the Rubber Industry for a great deal 
of their business pay only the 40 per cent 
Company Tax. 


Malaya has a wonderful opportunity at this 
moment of becoming the World’s leading 
rubber producer, but I contend that so long 
as producers have to suffer this form of 
“double ” taxation, development progress will 
be very much retarded. The prospect of 
having to pay a total of about 60 per cent of a 
company’s profit in Export Duty and Company 
Tax is certainly not attractive to any investor, 
and there are no “ pioneer” concessions for 
the Rubber Industry. It is surely not too much 
to ask the new Government to lighten this 
heavy and disproportionate burden on rubber 
producers 
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CURRENT AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 


With the higher price of rubber which has 
been ruling so far, the Company’s trading profit 
for 1959-60 is expected to show a further 
marked increase. 


In my view, the Company is over the 
“hump” of its postwar difficulties such as the 
loss of the Java estates, the heavy Malayan 
rehabilitation liabilities and the grave worries 
of the emergency. The replantings are now 
beginning to make valuable contributions to 
the Company’s revenue and from now on, crops 
from these areas should continue to increase 
with corresponding reductions in costs. 


With regard to the future of the Rubber 
Industry itself, statisticians seem to be unani- 
mous in forecasting a well-balanced supply and 
demand position for some years to come. 


It would also seem that both the United 
Siates and the United Kingdom Governments 
have great confidence in the statistical position, 
for they have both recently decided that now was 
the opportunity to begin to dispose of sizeable 
quantities of unwanted Stockpile rubber over a 
period of years without causing undue or avoid- 
able disruption of the market. It seems that the 
two Governments are likely to use this unwanted 
Stockpile rubber as a sort of “buffer stock” 
and presumably will sell as prices rise and 
reduce selling as prices fall. There have been 
many bitter lessons learned in the past during 
the operating of “ buffer stocks” and I hope 
these will be kept in mind, as, very often, 
damage is done before any effective remedy 
can be introduced. The biggest danger to be 
feared by producers, the market and consumers, 
is uncertainty and lack of knowledge of inten- 
tions. It is earnestly hoped that the Govern- 
ments concerned will keep all fully informed 
of their plans, for without such reciprocal con- 
sultation there may be many otherwise avoid- 
able disruptions of the market. 


SECOND BROADMOUNT 
TRUST LIMITED 


EARNINGS AND DIVIDEND INCREASED 


The thirty-first annual general meeting was 
recently held in London. The following are 
extracts from the remarks of the Chairman, Mr 
E. B. Montesole, J.P., at the meeting: 


We have again had an active and successful 
year; both gross and net revenue are the highest 
yet achieved. Receipts show an increase from 
£51,948 to £58,166 and, after deducting expenses 
and taxation, net revenue is £31,689 compared 
with £27,136. Dividends totalling 25 per cent 
on the increased ordinary share capital are 
recommended. 


The valuation of the investments at Septem- 
ber 14, 1959, amounted to £1,250,189 compared 
with a book value of £417,754. The character 
and class of investments remain as before and 
consist chiefly of selected equities. Securities 
now number 601. 


We are proposing to make a further issue of 
ordinary shares, in the proportion of one for 
ten ; your directors are of opinion that revenue 
for the current period should be reasonably 
maintained and they anticipate that on the in- 
creased capital it will be possible to continue 
the ordinary share dividend at 25 per cent or 
3d. per ls. share. 


The report etc., was adopted and the resolu- 
tion enlarging the ordinary capital duly passed. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


BERALT TIN & WOLFRAM 


MR F. GATES’S SPEECH 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
Beralt Tin and Wolfram, Limited, was held on 
November 3rd in London. 


Mr F. Gates, Chairman, presided, and in the 
course of his speech said: 


The year under review was a difficult one for 
all producers of wolfram. Many wolfram mines 
all over the world, which had been brought into 
production as a result of the high prices ruling 
during the Korean crisis, were compelled to close 
down. In the United States, for example, where 
over 700 mines were producing tungsten ore in 
1955, only two of those mines were working 
at the end of 1958, and in one of these tungsten 
ore was only a by-product. 


It says much for the stability of our enter- 
prise that we found it possible during this 
difficult period to continue operations without 
cutting down our technical staff in Portugal, 
though some reduction in our labour force as 
compared with the numbers employed two or 
three years ago has been unavoidable. 


IMPROVED PROSPECTS FOR WOLFRAM 


The curtailment of production all over the 
world and the gradual consumption of accumu- 
lgned stocks have recently led to somewhat 
firmer conditions in the wolfram market. The 
price rose to 95s. per unit at the end of Novem- 
ber 1958 and fluctuated between limits of 80s. 
and 105s. until September last, when a sudden 
flurry, which illustrated the fact that there was 
not much wolfram available for prompt delivery 
apart from Government stocks, drove the price 
up from 100s. to 160s. in the course of a 
fortnight. 


This sudden price increase enabled the com- 
pany to dispose at a satisfactory price of a 
considerable part of the wolfram stocks it had 
for some time been holding, to which I referred 
at our General Meeting last year. 


Some months previously, in anticipation of 
firmer market conditions, the Board had given 
instructions for our production of wolfram to 
be gradually increased. 


For the time being, therefore, the Company’s 
prospects look brighter, but you will realise 
that the maintenance of this improvement 
depends upon the wolfram price remaining at s 
satisfactory level. 


I can assure you that the company’s reserves 
of wolfram ore are sufficient to meet any demand 
likely to be made upon them. I said at the 
General Meeting in October, 1956, that not 
only did ample reserves for vears to come still 
remain on the east side of the Main Fault 
between Main Adit Level and Level 2, which 
is over 500 feet lower, but an extensive system 
of wolfram veins of good grade had been dis- 
closed west of that fault both above and below 
Main Adit Level. Further development of those 
veins has yielded good results and current pro- 
duction of wolfram is coming almost entirely 
from -this area. 


In short, we have large reserves of wolfram 
ore and a well equipped mill, known as the 
River Mill, from which wolfram concentrates 
of high grade can be produced at a compara- 
tively low cost per unit. I have no doubt, there- 
fore, as to our ability to make satisfactory profits 
so long as the wolfram market can absorb the 
requisite tonnage of our concentrates at a 
reasonable price level. 
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TIN VENTURES 


If we are able to secure an economic produc- 
tion of tin concentrates this would be a stabilis- 
ing factor that would greatly strengthen the 
company’s position. 


Work has been continued energetically on the 
tin bearing deposits both at Vale da Ermida 
which is adjacent to our main mine and at 
Argimela which is some 25 miles distant. 


At Vale da Ermida production by normal 
underground methods was stepped up from 68 
tons of concentrates in April, 1958, to 86 tons 
in September, and during those six months 
operations there made a contribution of over 
£20,000 to overheads. During the latter half of 
the financial year, however, the grade fell in a 
most’ disappointing way and the Board came to 
the conclusion that operation of the deposit by 
normal stoping methods was not economically 
practicable at the current price for tin. 


The fact that this area contains large quanti- 
ties of tin has been demonstrated by the volume 
of production from underground mining but 
the problem of finding a method of mining and 
treating the ore to give a sufficient economic 
return at the present tin price has yet to be 
solved. 


Operations at Argimela which are still of an 
exploratory nature for the most part, are now 
virtually self-supporting and the position may 
be expected to improve with increased through- 
put. Much work still remains to be done on 
the development of this property and on 
improvement and expansion of the milling plant, 
but I am confident that within a year or two 
it will be making a useful contribution to our 
profits. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


oe 


SANGERS LIMITED 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of 
Sangers Limited was held on October 29th in 
London. 


Mr John G. Sanger (the chairman) presided 
and, in the course of his speech, said: 


The result for the year’s trading has been 
very disappointing, with a fall in profit of 
£150,000. Trading conditions during the year 
have been most difficult. Shareholders will, 
no doubt, know that in a Wholesale Distributing 
Company like ours, the margin of profit is 
fixed. The problem your Directors are con- 
stantly facing is to increase the turnover so as 
to meet the ever-rising costs of business. 
Unfortunately, owing to several circumstances, 
it was not possible even to hold our turnover 
figures during the year, and this applied 
throughout the whole Country, which naturally 
made competition much more intensive. 

However, I am pleased to be able to report 


that the Sales to the end of September have 
shown a satisfactory increase. 


The sales of Glymiel Jelly continue to be very 
gratifying and are amongst the highest of the 
hand preparations marketed today. 

The continued rise of wages and overheads 
is a matter of great concern to your Directors 
and is having their constant attention. 


However, taking into consideration the trading 
figures to date, your Directors look forward to 
a much more satisfactory position at the end of 
the present financial year. 

The report was adopted and a final dividend 


of 5 per cent, making 15 per cent for the year, 
was approved. 
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H. A. SAUNDERS LIMITED 


(Car Distributors) 


PREVIOUS RECORDS SURPASSED 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting of 
H. A. Saunders Limited was held on November 
3rd in London. Mr G. W. Saunders (Chairman 
of the Company) presided and, in the course of 
his speech, said: 


Your Company has, for the second successive 
year, achieved a record profit and the turnover- 
for the first time, has exceeded £10 million. 
Trading results for the first six months of the 
current financial year have been good, and our 
un-audited monthly branch figures show that 
a very satisfactory level of profits is being 
maintained. 


The various new models introduced by the 
Austin Motor Company during the past year, 
especially the new Austin Seven, have made a 
tremendous impact on the general public and 
this factor alone should ensure a measure of 
prosperity for some time to come. 


In the last Financial Year, the results from 
our Tractor Division were an all-time record. 
In spite of the introduction of a new model how- 
ever, consequent price increases have unfortun- 
ately made the outlook less favourable in the 
Export market. 


During the year the Company acquired Allen 
Motors (Cheltenham) Ltd. and, with it, a dis- 
tributorship for Jaguar cars and also an Austin 
Retail Dealership, and I am confident that, in 
time, this will prove to be a good asset. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the Ordinary share dividend at 10 
per cent per annum was approved. 





THE JHANZIE TEA 
ASSOCIATION 


The eighty-second annual general meeting of 
The Jhanzie Tea Association, Limited, was held 
on October 30th in London, Mr G. A. Rainey 
(the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Although the crop for 1958 season at 
5,465,470 lb showed an increase of 183,000 lb 
as against the previous season, the increase 
expected at the beginning of the year did not 
fully materialise owing to poor outturns at 
Seleng, Boisahabi and Naganijan Estates. 
However, proceeds realised £64,000 more than 
last year and the revenue profit was increased 
by £21,000 to £129,192. 


Despite a drop in London of 53d. in the 
Assam average price for the season, your teas 
obtained an average of 63.76d. per lb or only 1d. 
less than that for the previous year, while 
Calcutta showed an improvement at 37.43d., 
as against 36.51d. 


The production of quality teas has for long 
been the Association’s policy. Every effort has 
again been made to achieve this, and it is 
satisfactory to note that our teas have been very 
well received both in London and Calcutta. 


In reviewing your Nyasaland interests, the 
year to June 30, 1959, is expected to show a 
satisfactory result, the crop at some 2,600,000 Ib 
being approximately 800,000 Ib more than for 
the previous year, which suffered so badly from 
drought conditions. 


The report was adopted and the total distri- 
bution of 11 per cent approved. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


STATEMENT TO THE STOCKHOLDERS 
BY THE GOVERNOR, LORD AIRLIE 


The Right Honourable The Earl of Airlie, 
KT, Governor of the Bank, has circulated a 
Statement with the Accounts of which the 
following is an extract : 


Increased deposits and higher advances, 
coupled with the beneficial effects of a full 
year’s experience of a much lower structure of 
interest rates than prevailed in the two pre- 
ceding years, have yielded substantially greater 
earnings. The net profit of £391,688 represents 
a rise of 37 per cent on the previous year’s 
figure. With the sum of £197,069 brought 
forward from last year, there is now available 
for distribution £588,757. A payment has 
already been made in respect of dividend for 
the half-year to March 3lst last at the rate of 
9 per cent actual less Income Tax, and it is 
now proposed to declare a further dividend at 
the increased rate of 11 per cent actual in respect 
of the half-year ended September 30th last. 
This will make the distribution for the year 
20 per cent, as against 18 per cent in the 
previous year. The dividend distribution at the 
higher level is still modest when properly 
related to the total of the proprietors’ funds 
in the business. 


During the year under review, the Actuary 
to our Staff Pension Fund submitted his quin- 
quennial report on the state of the Fund. As 
was expected, this disclosed that the Fund’s 
liabilities are now much heavier, principally by 
reason of the annual growth of our salaries 
bill in the five year period—occasioned by the 
then continuing inflation in the nation’s 
economy. It therefore now seems to us advisable 
to raise the annual appropriation from pub- 
lished profits from £85,750 to £130,000. 


Approval of the Proprietors is also sought for 
a transfer of £100,000 to Contingencies Account. 
There will then be left the sum of £205,632 to 
be carried forward in Profit and Loss Account 


—an increase of over £8,000 on the previous 
balance. 


BALANCE SHEET 


The strength of the Balance Sheet is self. 
evident, and there is special cause for satisfac- 
tion in some of its features this year. 


Notes in Circulation have risen by some 
£279,000 to £14,140,000. Deposits at 
£88,624,000 show a very good increase of over 
£7 million, equivalent to 8.75 per cent. 
Acceptances, etc., on behalf of customers are 
also up by £617,000 to £3,151,000. 


Liquid assets, consisting of cash, cheques, 
short money and Treasury Bills aggregate over 
£36,107,000, and represent a ratio of 35.13 per 
cent to the total of Deposits and Notes in 
Circulation. Investments in British Govern- 
ment securities, all of which are redeemable at 
fixed dates, are as formerly entered below cost 
and under redemption value. Their market 
value of September 30th last was in excess of 
book value which, at just over £34 million, is 
£5 million less than on the corresponding date 
last year. Broadly speaking, this is a conse- 
quence of the increased extent to which our 
resources are now employed in Advances, 
which have risen to £32,348,000—a gratifying 
and well-spread increase on the year of over 
£6 million or 23.5 per cent. In comparison 
with the 1958 figures, the total of our resources 
is up by £8,307,000 at well over £110 million— 
a record achievement in the Bank’s long history. 
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HOSCOTE RUBBER ESTATES 
INCREASED CROP 


The Annual General Meeting of Hoscote 
Rubber Estates Limited will be held on Novem- 
ber 25th in London. The following is an extract 
from the circulated address ofthe Chairman, Mr 
H. B. E. Hake, CBE: 


The year’s crop, at 2,882,500 lb, was 152,838 
lb more than in the previous year, and the 
average price realised for all grades was 2.8d. 
higher, with the result that gross profit was 
significantly better, £85,015 against £66,504. 
Taxation, however, with Malayan Company tax 
at 40 against 30 per cent, took a much larger 
slice and left £67,578 against £57,227. You 
will note from the Directors’ Report the appro- 
priations which they have made, and the divi- 
dend of 20 per cent (173 per cent last year), 
which they now recommend to you. 


In the current year we are planning a pro- 
gramme of 283 acres, which will include 71 
acres of new planting. The Board in recent 
years have taken the view that, with a balance- 
sheet which is strong in liquid resources, 
a sizeable programme of rejuvenation has been 
essential to future profitability against the com- 
petitive years which lie ahead. The Company 
now has 1,514 immature acres of the best yield- 
ing material, which will be coming into produc- 
tion year by year, and the time has come now 
when it would be prudent, and appropriate, to 
limit these programmes over «he next few years 
to about 215 acres a year, beginning with the 
1960 programme. Our average programme for 
the last three years has been about 300 acres a 
year. 


For the current year we expect a harvest of 
just under 3 million pounds. 


A 


APPOINTMENTS 


TATISTICIAN. If you have a good honours degree in 
Economics with statistics as a special subject and would 
like to join the central information and statistics department 
of the Commonwealth’s largest glass manufacturing organ-sa- 
tion, you are invited to write about yourself to the Personnel 
Officer «Graduate Recruitment), Pilkington Brothers, Limited. 
St. Helens, Lancs. Initially, you would be required to_ assist 
in the collection of market data and the preparation of fore- 
casts. It is hoped that later there will be an opportunity to 
lead a section engaged on this work 


THE DURHAM COLLEGES 


in the University of Durham 


é 

Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER IN 
SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION from October 1, 1960, or such 
earlier date as may be arranged. The person appointed will 
have special responsibility for tutorial instruction in problems 
of social policy. The salary attaching to the appointment 
will be £900-£1,650. 

Applications (three copies), togefher with the names of three 
referees, should be sent not later than December 7, 1959, to 
the Secretary, 38 North Bailey, Durham, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY OF KHARTOUM 


Applications are invited for CHAIR OF ECONOMICS 
Salary: £S8.2,.760 per annum. Cost of living allowance 
approximately £S.180 per annum at present. Outfit allowance 
£8.50. Family allowances: Wife £58.60 p.a., Ist child £8.90 
p.a., 2nd and 3rd child £8.30 p.a. each (£S.1=£1 Os. 6d 
Sterling). Passages for appointee and family on appointment. 
termination and annual leave. Superannuation Scheme 
Appointment on contract for five years with possibility of 
renewal. Unfurnished accommodation provided at rent up 
to 74 per cent of salary. 

Applications (10 copies) detailing qualifications and experience 
and naming three referees by December 15, 1959. to Registrar 
University of Khartoum, c/o Inter-University Council for 
Higher Education Overseas, 29 Woburn Square, London. 
W.C.1, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 





For further appointments and other classified , 
advertisements see page 585 


UNIVERSITY OF KHARTOUM 


Applications are invited for SENIOR LECTURESHIP or 
LECTURESHIP IN HISTORY and SENIOR LECTURESHIP 
or LECTURESHIP IN_ POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

Salary Scale: Senior Lecturer: £S8.2,052 x £75—£S.2,127 p.a. 
Lecturer: £S8.1,077 x £75—£S.1,997. 

Entry point according to qualifications and experience. Cost 
of living allowance approximately £S.180 per annum at present. 
Outfit allowance £8.50. Family allowances: Wife £5.60 p.a., 
lst child £8.90 p.a., 2nd and 3rd child £58.30 p.a. each. (£S8.1 
=1 Os. 6d. sterling.) Passages for appointee and family on 
appointment, termination and annual leave. Superannuation 
Scheme. Appointment on contract for five years with possibility 
of renewal. Unfurnished accommodation provided at rent 
up to 74 per cent. of salary. : 

Applications (10 copies) detailing qualifications and experience 
and naming three referees by December 15, 1959, to Registrar, 
University of Khartoum, c/o Inter-University Council for 
Higher Education Overseas, 29 Woburn Square, London, 
W.C.1, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 








DEBENHAMS 


INCE Mr John Bedford became chair- 

man, Debenhams has been looking for 
other retail businesses. Its intention appears 
to be to cast its net wider than department 
stores and to exploit central buying in other 
forms of retail trading. It has acquired a 
number of businesses, but in the take-over 
battle it has not been so very successful. 
At the end of 1957 its bid for Hope 
Brothers was overcalled by Great Universal 
Stores. This year, it lost the battle for 
Harrods to the House of Fraser (perhaps 
quite thankfully at the price). 

Debenhams’ most ambitious plans thus 
seem to have been frustrated. But the 
directors are obviously intent on expansion 
and growth—partly by enlarging the 
group’s representation throughout the coun- 
try and also by developing, modernising and 
extending the existing stores. Last month 
Debenhams opened its first supermarket 
and the planned extensions to existing 
stores make a long list. With consumer 
spending rising, expansion has paid: in the 
year to July 31st, sales went up and trading 
profits rose by £615,977 to £6,421,485 (of 
which £309,915 came from newly acquired 
subsidiaries). The very biggest units in the 
retail trade are probably those best able to 
survive the cut and thrust of competition 
and their size strengthens their bargaining 
power with manufacturers. 

But size alone does not bring customers 
into the shops. They have to be attracted 


Years to July 31, 
1958 I 


ri 
TrAGiAe BION. ..ccc80cs 5,805,508 6,421,485 
EEE DUE. cdkesdnd sees 2,117,245 2,767,781 
Ordinary dividend ....... 980,907 1,322,919 
Retained profits.......... 918,413 1,218,374 
Net fixed assets .......... 37,661,958 42,057,578 
Net current assets........ 4,194,913 2,792,225 
Net liquid assets ......... 1,754,970 Dr. 1,704,394 


into the stores—and in these days that 
means big capital. outlays. In April Deben- 
hams made a £5 million issue of 5} per 
cent debenture stock at 97} ; at the end of 
the financial year only £1,330,000 from this 
issue had been received in cash. But on 
July 31st, after a further growth in 
fixed and working capital, the group still 
owed nearly £23 million to the banks—now 
extinguished by the final instalment from 
the debenture issue. In the light of political 
events and future prospects, the directors 
have decided to extend and accelerate the 
development programme. They are there- 
fore making a rights issue of 2,600,623 
ordinary shares at 20s. each in the ratio of 
one for ten. The existing ros. shares stand 
at 45s. 9d. and carry a twice covered divi- 
dend, raised from 137 to 163 per cent. If 
shareholders cannot cavil at this issue, they 
may have serious doubts about the con- 
current plan to issue 399,377 ordinary 
shares to employees, also at 20s. each. 
What justifies the issue of shares so far 


below the market price to employees? They 
will dilute the equity of existing share- 
holders. But the shares may not be sold for 
three years and even then any realised 
capital profit on them will be taxable. So 
it seems that they confer no greater benefit 
on employees than a straightforward cash 
bonus does. The goal of a share-owning 
democracy should be sought in other ways. 


TUBE INVESTMENTS 


T the height of the battle for British 
Aluminium, the directors of Tube In- 
vestments said that they expected to be able 
to maintain the ordinary dividend at 173 
per cent on the capital as increased by the 
shares issued in part satisfaction of the bid. 
In doing so, they were offering shareholders 
in British Aluminium a better dividend 
cover than they had enjoyed in the two pre- 
vious years. This promise, in fact, could 
be far more easily justified than the decision 
by the British Aluminium directors to push 
the dividend up to 173 per cent for a year 
in which profits were declining and it 
helped TI and Reynolds Metals to win the 
battle for British Aluminium. 

The TI directors have more than made 
good their promise in settling the ordinary 
dividend at 20 per cent for the year to 
July 31st last. They have been able to 
do so because, although profits from the 
group’s established interests in tubes, bi- 
cycles and engineering appear to have 
fallen, net earnings cover the dividend as 
much as three times. While the dividend 
yield on the £1 shares is 3.4 per cent’ the 
earnings yield is over 10 per cent ; these 
yields are offered on a market price of 
115s. 9d.—a price that looks “ heavy” 
enough to justify a scrip issue. 

In announcing an advance in trading 
profits from £16,104,804 to £16,782,643 
and in net income from £6,003,420 to 
£6,458,460, the TI directors say that the 
“figures include the trading profits and 
other income of the aluminium companies 
for the seven months to July 31, 1959, and 
dividends and interest received from these 
companies in respect of the period to 
December 31, 1958.” TI has a 51 per cent 
interest in BA (which in the seven months 
to July 31st earned a trading profit of 
£2,004,418 and a net income of £698,388) 
and before the battle for BA burst into the 
open TI, along with Reynolds Metals, had 
already bought shares in BA. It can there- 
fore be inferred that 51 per cent of BA’s 
profits for the seven months are consoli- 
dated into the TI accounts and that any 
dividends received on holdings in BA 
acquired-before the take-over are included 
in the “other income” of £1,002,887 
(against £656,083). On that reckoning, the 
profits earned by TI’s other subsidiaries 
must have fallen—not altogether a surpris- 
ing result for a year when there was still 
some slack to be taken up. 


STANDARD-TRIUMPH 


ATISFACTORY as is the accounting of 
Standard-Triumph for the year that 
ended on August 31st, it is of no relevance 
to any decision that an investor makes about 
the §s,. ordinary shares now. That account- 
ing includes profits earned by the Banner 
Lane tractor plant as well as by the 
assembly lines of the Standard and Triumph 
models. It shows that gross profits rose 
from £2,325,031 to £4,080,893 and that net 
profits improved from £1,003,583 to 
£2,223,739. But since these profits were 
earned, Standard-Triumph has sold its 
tractor interests to Massey-Ferguson and 
has begun to concentrate its energies on the 
production of motor cars, of which the 
Triumph “ Herald ” can be only the first of 
the new models. At the time that the sale 
of the tractor plant was announced (and 
with it the capital distribution of 2s. 6d. per 
5s. ordinary share, which absorbs 
£3,920,781 of the capital profit of 
£5,016,910 arising from the sale of the 
tractor assets) the directors indicated that 
the 1958-59 profits would be higher than 
those earned in the previous year and that 
the ordinary dividend would be maintained 
at 12 per cent. 

That dividend has now been formally 
declared. At the time of the sale the direc- 
tors also indicated that profits would fall in 
1959-60 (perhaps by as much as a quarter 
or a third) and that the ordinary dividend 
would be 9 per cent. It is Standard- 
Triumph in its new form, ex the tractor 
assets, at which the investor must look. 
Here he will glean some encouragement 
from the preliminary report, for the direc- 
tors say that the expansion of car produc- 
tion planned to replace the loss of tractor 
production has proceeded rapidly since the 
sale and that trading results have been 
better than could have then been 
anticipated. Accordingly the directors 
propose to declare an interim dividend of 
5 per cent next May. That certainly 
suggests that they are expecting to be able 
to pay more than the total of 9 per cent 
forecast at the time of the sale. The 5s. 
units now stand at 11s. 13d., so that on a 9 
per cent dividend the yield is 4 per cent 
and on a 10 per cent dividend 4} per cent. 


BEECHAM GROUP 


O*% the dividend of 24 per cent paid in 
1958-59, Beecham Group §s, ordinary 
shares at 46s. would yield no more than 2.6 
per cent. Throughout the equity 
boom they have been bought, by 
British and American investors alike, for 
their growth potential. Investors have been 
attracted by the wide range of extensively 
advertised products. Their interest was 
sharpened still further by the news that 
Beecham’s research chemists had made a 
break through with the production of peni- 
cillins by chemical synthesis. 
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To justify their optimism, investors could 
point to the steady growth in sales ; as the 


Six months ended 
Sept. Mar. Sept. 


30, 31, 30, 

1958 1959 1959 
SUD, Succ ees cians 18,745* 21,663 24,525+ 
Gross income........ 3,273 3,162 3,943 
PE a 6k casas 1,638 1,590 2,010 
a ee 1,632 1,564 1,926 
Gross income/sales %. 17-5 14-6 16-1 
Net income/sales %... 8-7 7:2 7-9 


* Includes only one month's trading of Thomas & 
Evans. t Includes five and a half months’ trading of 
James Pascall. 


table shows, they went up again in the six 
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months to September 30th, though this 
must be due in part to the inclusion of five 
and a half months’ trading results from 
James Pascall. They can also point to last 
month’s increase in the interim dividend 
from 7 to 8 per cent. And now they can 
point to higher net earnings and to a re- 
covery in profit margins, after two years in 
which these margins had been declining. 
But this improvement only brings profit 
margins back to the levels at which they 
stood before the group acquired Thomas 
and Evans. 





Fisons’ Future 


To yield of 3.4 per cent offered by 
Fisons £1 ordinary shares at 70s. 6d. 
suggests that in the eyes of many investors 
they have graduated from the second-line 
to the front-line in the equity market. 
Certainly, the more generous dividend 
policy which some investors were dis- 
counting a year ago has materialised with 
the increase in the ordinary dividend from 
10 per cent to 12 per cent and the pro- 
posed one-for-three scrip issue. But the 
rise in the group’s trading profit from 
£3,142,478 to £3,641,360 was not spec- 
tacular and it would be foolish to overlook 
some of the difficulties now facing Fisons. 

The group’s total sales in 1958-59 fell 
from £47,391,000 to £46,688,000, and this 
was due entirely to a drop in the volume 
of sales of fertilisers even though prices 
had been reduced substantially. Compe- 
tition in fertilisers has been made more 
intense by the installation of additional 
plant by some of the chemical manufac- 
turers and this has increased substantially 
the productive capacity of the industry as 
a whole. Even so, the consumption of 
fertilisers, stimulated by the fertiliser sub- 
sidy to farmers, is still rising, if at a 
slightly slower rate than in 1957-58, and 
the chairman, Sir Clavering Fison, says 
that so far in the current year sales are 
well ahead of last year’s. He also hopes 
that the group’s new nitrogen factory at 
Stanford-le-Hope will be able to make 
some contribution to earnings in 1959-60. 
Although ready for production since early 


Years to June 30, 
- 1959 


Consolidated earnings: 
BP cits ecececccucs 47,391,000 46,688,000 


Trading profit ........ 3,160,194 3,554,080 
Other income ........ 519,102 419,781 
Depreciation ......... 1,184,609 1,274,440 

Maciaciasecaueeds 1,541,153 1,836,391 
EIU kg dicccciise 1,594,970 1,800,527 
Ordinary dividend .... 611,929 853,315 
Retained profits ...... 872,842 835,216 


Consol. Balance Sheet: 
Net fixed assets....... 


13,286,100 *22,059,306 
Net current assets..... 


12,634,390 11,918,434 


ere 8,397,863 8,498,553 
SUE SG ck catvececde 3,746,856 4,150,573 
RIGUNE GONE... cc cccces 5,818.963 6,758,131 
NOUN cbeussceedes 8,625,248 10,622,236 
Ordinary capital ...... 6,902,211 11,609,725 


* After revaluation. 


Spring, the £4; million plant has been 
virtually paralysed by a hold-up in the 
supply of ammonia “ due to circumstances 
beyond the directors’ control”. In South 
Africa, where a new factory of Fisons (Pty) 
came into operation last June, the growth 
in consumption of fertilisers is slower than 
the directors had anticipated, but Sir 
Clavering says, “future prospects are 
promising.” 

Although fertilisers form the bulk of its 
interests, Fisons has a small but fast- 
growing chemicals division. Last year the 
chairman looked forward to a “ substantial 
increase in income” from this side of the 
business. Now he says that the “very 
ambitious targets ” that were then set have 
been reached and there has been a con- 
siderable-improvement in profits from this 
division. isons Pest Control, which in 
the past has operated at a loss, now seems 
to be on a more profitable footing: its 
sales went up sharply last autumn when 
the incidence of blight infection on 
potato crops was high. The launching by 
Benger Laboratories, Fisons’ pharmaceu- 
tical subsidiary, of the “Lomu” anti- 
bronchitis drugs has met with considerable 
success; but the directors are concerned 
about another major pharmaceutical pro- 
duct (which one they refuse to say) though 
they hope that further research will 
resolve the difficulty. In all the group is 
spending around {1 million a year on 
research — split equally between the 
chemical and fertiliser sections of the 
business. 

The balance sheet shows that the group 
holds no less than £63 million in liquid 
form. How the new holding company, 
set up by the reorganisation scheme will 
deploy these funds remains to be seen but 
it seems certain that the greater emphasis 
will be put on the expansion of the chemi- 
cals division, though capital commitments 
total only £1,088,000 (against £3,030,000 
a year ago). Spectacular advances in the 
group’s earnings do not seem likely at the 
moment but obviously the group is well- 
equipped financially to take advantage of 
any industrial opportunities which may 
present themselves in the future. 
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DAILY MIRROR 


HE Daily Mirror has left its interim 

dividend unchanged at 10 per cent on 
the ordinary and “A” ordinary capital as 
increased by the shares issued at the time of 
the acquisition of Fleetway Publications, 
formerly Amalgamated Press. For the six 
months ended August 31st, the group’s 
trading profit, which includes trading profits 
of the parent and its British subsidiaries 
and the income received from its Canadian 
pulp interests, was £2,295,577. This figure 
includes the profits of Fleetway Publica- 
tions, which were badly hit by the printing 
strike. No comparative figure has been 
given—and, indeed, it might have been mis- 
leading to con.pare the profits of the Daily 
Mirror group in its old form with those 
which include the earnings of the Amalga- 
mated Press publications. But the parent 
company’s gross profit has risen slightly, 
from £1,117,521 to £1,176,888. 

This suggests that the Daily Mirror with 
its big circulation and high advertising 
revenue is still doing well. But the real test 
for the group still lies ahead in the hopes 
and plans it has for the magazines, old and 
new, of the Amalgamated Press. Investors 
obviously have a good deal of faith in the 
thrust and drive of the direction, for at 
27s. the 5s. “A” ordinary shares yield 
4.6 per cent, which is among the lowest 
yields in the newspaper and publishing 
group of equities—but there is television 
and newsprint besides. 


ALBERT E. REED 


_ worldwide surplus of paper-making 
capacity still persists, and there is little 
sign in the half-yearly report of Albert E. 
Reed that the competitive pressure on trad- 
ing margins has eased very much. Since 
1950 the group’s sales have been rising 
steadily—except for a slight setback in 1953 
—and in the six months to September 30th 
they again rose, this time by 8 per cent from 
£31.7 million to £34.2 million. Trading 
profits rose from {2,845,000 to £3,046,000 
but this advance did not keep in step with 
the increase in turnover ; the directors refer 
to severely competitive conditions and a 
continued squeeze on margins. A slightly 
higher depreciation charge of £906,000 
(against £830,000), reflecting the need to 
depreciate the extra capacity installed but 
not yet fully employed, leaves the net profit 
at £1,109,000, compared with £948,000, 
and the interim ordinary dividend has been 
left unchanged at § per cent. 


The chairman, Lord Cornwallis, says that 
certain of the group’s activities were affected 
by the printing strike but this was to a 
large extent offset by an increase in sales 
of other paper products. The productive 
capacity of the packaging side of the busi- 
ness, which accounts for no less than 74 


Company Affairs continued on page 578, 
London and New York Stocks on nex 
two pages. 
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Prices, 1959 FIXED INTEREST Ba Price, Yield, St) jaye? 31 : 4 ; oe: Marsesses veeeees a = 46/3 2 
: | ct. 28,| Nov. 4,| Nov. 4, es RN TICE. occscssaees /: 
High | Low STOCKS 1959 1959 1959 48/9 30/- 3 4 7 b| Generai Electric...........£1 | 44/6 42/- 4°52 
eee —== = 20/9 | 13/9 I2!n¢] 12!,¢ | Pye Defd..... soccnsediacde |e Lae 3-09 
| | DOMINION AND COLONIAL £ad 1% 84/6 6'5a| II b| A. Reyrolle....... eenscsccel Loe 91/- 3-85 
102'i¢ |. 9939 | Australia 41% .....cccccccscccccess 1960-62 | 100', | 100%, | 4 7 0 
1073) | 103%, -| Australia 6%............00.cceee eee 1974-76 | 106%, | 106% | 5 8 Oc MOTORS AND 
7 =| 2 GUA HOG wae sdcadesnsonas Snockee 1973-75 | 741, | 744 | 615 Ol AIRCRAFT 
103', | 991, | Jamaica 6%.........s000cc0. seeeee 1977-82 | 103'2 | 104 515 2e | 23/4'2 | 10/- tata e 5344 | British Motor ............ S/~ | 23/- | 21/7. | 3-64** 
1075, | 1041, | New Zealand 6% ..........seeeeees 1976-80 | 107'4 | 107", 5 8 Oe ai ae ane e a Ferd Motor cake -#I a3 2-73 
1017, | 93 Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% ......... 1976-79 | 96 96 6 7 21 18/1! 7 3 8 2 12 2¢)| Leyland Motor . . / - / . 3.20 
75 | 6912 | Southern Rhodesia 2'2% <......0000. 1965-70 | 75 | 92 OG Gint, Sata. Sendasdiconsh -— Shot tyIty 4-04** 
CORPORATION AND “ seeeeee fm 2 
PUBLIC BOARDS 29/- | 18/3 3!3@ | 923b | Dunlop Rubber .........10/— | 29/— | 27/7!2 | 4-71 
103'2 100714 | Agricultural Mortgage 5!2% .....++.- 1980-85 | 103 103 5 7 Ile _ “3 3 2!2 | Joseph Lucas ... vessel | 68/6 | 67/- 2:-99** 
105 102'4 | Birmingham 534% .......eceecceeeee 1974-76 | 104!2 | 105 5 9 Oe} 43/ 23/7! | I742b| |9 a| Pressed Steel.............5/= | 40/9 | 41/3 3°21 
941, | 92lg | Bristol 3%...... biiusankitaeadsate 1958-63 | 9412 ° 413 07 | 96/I'2 | 48/1'2 | 20 ¢| 30 c| Triplex Holdings ........10/— | 85/=- /9 3°50 
98', | 94! | Glasgow 434% . : 966-68 718 973, | 5 O O1] 12/9 8/3 3lna a Bristol Aeroplane........10/= | II/I'g | H1/10!2) 8-42 
102!, 991, | Corporation of ‘London Be ewswssric 993,* | 991° | 5 4 O01} 20/9 12/1", Tae Ni De Havilland..............£1 | 13/3 14/6 ee 
57 523, | L.C.C, 3% 5644 | 554° | S 7 Of | 45/0% | 34/9 5 a] t6'2b | Dowty Group...........10/— | 42/3 | 42/3 4°45 
64', | 5934 | Metropolitan Water Board ‘B’ 3%. "1934-2003 63%, 63! 5 20! shi me/tta 5 . 2. S Hawker Siddeley ......... “tl z=" a 7-1 
| FOREIGN BONDS 2 2 2a olls-Royce..... cecesecces - - 
113', | fon! German 7% 1924 (British Enfaced 5%) . 1073 1073, aie 
i981, | 177" | German $140 1990 (Enfaced 4105) onc, | gai | 196 a PAPER AND 
48° | 2314 | Greek 7% Refugee...... spesesheeeneen 1924 | 391, | 431, Nil ; NEWSPAPERS 
1691, | 157 5% “E faced 1907 | 160 160! 69/6 44/6 1c 5 a| Bowater Paper............£1 | 66/9 66/6 3-76 
a | Japan EOE) ccccceccceccscvccces 4 ens 54 42/6 976 5 { 6 5-14 
1183, | 1123, | Japan 6% (Enfaced) ..............00000. 1924 | 112!2 | 112, ae 2/9 a ssl: a — Reed.....++.++-81 | SI/- Vs 5 
89 | 55 | Uruguay 3!2% Bonds (Assented)......... ++ .| 561, | 553° a 29/ i at te olde ae -—. ws = 
-_ = auy Mirror eecceeerd/= - = " 
NEW YORK CLOSING PRICES» 37/- 24/6 12!'9@ | 12!3b | Odhams Press........... 10/- | 36/- 35/3 4:°% 
scape =e upagitnentgpeoemions na i 
Oct. Nov. “Oct. || Now. ct. | Nov. TEXTILES 
28 4.) 34/- | 22/- 2nq) 7lob| J. & P. Coats........06. + fl 34/- | 33/- 6-06 
| $ "4 $ |% 2 | 2 ¢ | 31/9 18/3 5 a 5 *» Fine Spinners ..... éseeeect él 30/6 31/- 6°45 
aid alia \- ast, | 25% |eosine ae 7 7 68/4'2 | 35/4!2 | 12!'9b] 5 a| Lancashire Cotton.........£1 | 67/- | 64/9 5:41 
- Topeka..... 8 e | Boeing......... inter. Nickel... .. 60/- | 35/4'2 | 2lg@| 13!2b| Patons & Baldwins.........£1 | 58/3 | 58/3 5:49 
Can. Pacific ..... 26! | 26's | Celanese ....... 25 Inter, Paper..... 129 13514 : 
Pennsylvania ....| I6l¢ | 16" (Chrysler ....... Kennecott ...... 94s, | 947 | 7/0% | 4/3 | 10 c| 8 c| Salts (Saltaire)............5/- | 6/114) 7/0% | 5-66 
Union Pacific.... | 3134 | 303, | Col. Palmolive . Monsanto ...... 497, 501, | 76/3 | 50/- 10 b} 5 a| Woolcombers.............£1 | 71/7! | 70/- 4:29 
Amer. Electric...| 46!2 | 46!4 | Crown Zeller... Nat. Distillers .. | 31! 31% 19/1! | 14/7'2 Nil ¢ 3 a| Bradford Dyers...... veeeeefl | 18/6 | 17/9 “ 
Am. Tel. & Tel... | 78'4 | 785 | Distillers Seag. .. Pan-American... | 225, | 2273 | 33/— | 37/~ 22!2¢ | 22!2¢ | Calico Printers........ veel | 53/— | 51/3 8-78 
Cons. Edison .... | 6134 | 595g |Douglas........ Procter Gamble. | 83! | 853, | 53/!'2 | 31/3 3 a4 623b | Courtaulds ...............€1 | SI/4lq | 51/9 3-74 
int. Tel. & Tel....| 37!g | 38 | Du Pont..... abe Radio Corpn.... | 593, | 643, | 16/6 | 10/- oo) se = industries. ....+0+. lfm") HOits | 86/3 8-00 
Standard Gas... a An East, Kodak eens Sears Roebuck oe 479 473 35/6 24/6 Tizg¢ Thre COE: ccccccocce soeeceesekl | 29/10! | 29/6 5-08 
nite Orpn.... 8 ‘or otor..... e WT wocccce 
Western Union... | 42'4 | 43!) |Gen. Electric... Socony-Mobil ... | 41'4 4034 sive | t9/7 | t6 3 ee wo - on 2-71 
ANE sy siasvn0s 100'2 | 973, | General Foods .. Stand. Oil Ind. ..| 42!g | 42 rh ae 2 $] we Debenhams rug ase 23) rh a7 
Aluminium...... 32's | 313g | General Motors . Stand. Oil N.J. .. | 493g | 4734* 57/9 31/6 Jiea 2736 oe ye 56/6 2 55/ 3-18 
Amer. Can, ..... 427, | 4134 | Goodyear ...... | 20th Cent. Fox. . 307, | 3234 48/7! 31/9 40 : 15 2 House a ie ‘5/- 45/9 46/- 4:35 
Am, Smelting... | 4734 | 49 | Gulf Oil........ Union Carbide. . |134! |137 30/6 * | 16/3 6 4) tae | toeitabenmen........40 = 29/9 | 2-69** 
Am. Viscose ..... 42\4 | 441, | Heinz.......... | 82 2 1 U.S. Steel ...... 997, | 985, 75/6 41/4! 10: 420 20-8 5 M ks aS, aa Kom en 73/6 2:13 
Anaconda....... 64 63 Int. Bus. Mach... 1618 406! | West. Electric... + | 9738. 97!,* 43/6 32/7! 21.6 | I2I,a United Sette . 5) ferite | ise 3-66 
Beth, Steel ...... 557, | 55 Int. Harvester... SI', | 493, | Woolworth..... 59!*| 5834 62/4!, | 47/3 26235} 1330 | Valwucs.............. 5/- | 61/- 60/- 3-33 


* Ex dividend. ¢ Tax free. ¢ Assumed average life 9 years. § Less tax at 7s. 9d. in £. [] Ex capitalisation. Ex rights. ¢¢ Ex all. (a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. (c) Year's 
dividend. (d) Capital distribution Is. 6d. per share. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Equivalent to 7-2 sterling. (h) After Rhodesian tax. (/) To latest date. (p) Assented stock. 
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YORK STOCKS 


even, | a. | 





Prices, 1959 Last Two 
pe: Dividends 
High | Low (2) (6) (<) 
l . e 
62/6 | 44/6%, | ¥ 
63/- | 40/3 | 10 c| § 
78/9 | 60/12 | IM2¢| Fi,9 
86/3 f-' | ec] 52 
are | 33 | ‘Sab 
1 
7s \i/- | wel 922 
7/3 | 52/3 pl 
%6/- | 67/6 9 bl és 
52/9 | 37/9 S bl 4 
eR | tat | ota 
‘ “WO | 92-25 
23'2 | C1876 | $1,60¢ | $1.65 
47/6 | 32/3 $5| 3 
| 
4\/- | 28/41 sbi 21 
ss/- |4/3° | 7 b| alte 
62/9 | 49/- 64b| 6laa 
61/3 | 40/9 | 21%6 
i85/-  |127/6 | 15 °b| t2tea 
6/3 \60/- 32-35¢ t4l-17c 


n0/- = |113/6 4 a} 21 

48/- | 34/9 25 bi 10 a 
18/3 12/6 0 c] 10 ¢ 
32/9 19/3 2a 4'nb 


8 
46/6 23/4'2 Wee 
14/3 | 10/6 224 7, 
91/- 69/- 9'6b 5 
24/6 18/10! 5 b 5 
33/3 Ye In 12146 5 


79/6 | 43/9 % b 
34/- | 23/1012} 4 a} 8lnb 
24/—- | 14/712 | Wb] 6 a4 
82/6 | 54/- 1 bi 10 a 
am ee 

~ 6346 33,4 
137/- |100/- | wb] @'a 


68/1'2 | 51/4! 71 1 
42/6” | ear | Hag | S83 
7\/- | 54/3 12446] 83a 


THE ACTUARIES’ 


GROUP 


FINANCIAL:— 
Banks 


Terre eee eee ee eee eee eee 


Insurance (Industrial ae: 


PRONE GUN. oc occccccccce 
Property companies ........... 


INDUSTRIALS:— 
Electrical 


on tresewnace 
Oh Snes eeeeee 
* cee orecee 


Debenture .. 


see eWereveceees 


Total—Capital Geods ......... 
Total—Consumption Goods ..... 


Contale Dale ssciccssceseusss 


** Yields based on assumed dividends:—Bowmaker, 25%. 
National Discount ‘B’, 12'2%. 








National Provincial, 12%. 





ORDINARY 

STOCKS 

BANKING 
NN. wacasewieesten= | 
SS a eee él 
WE cen ccckdadentsaens él 
National Provincial ........£1 
Westminster ‘B’..........- él 
Gc cisavnccdecoecuse él 
PR wi awngcnancweeens 5/- 
Nat. Comm. Bk. Scot..... 10/- 
Royal Bank of Scotland..... él 
Gerais GACER cicccccscss él 
Chartered Bank ..........- él 
Royal Bank of Canada..... $10 
Bank of Montreal......... $10 


Bank of New South Wales. £20 


| Bank of London & S. Amer..£1 | 








FINANCIAL 
re él 
National Discount ‘B’ ...... él 
Union Discount ....... ocoel 
Commercial Union ....... 5/- 
Employers Liability . coae | 
Equity & Law ..... . 8/6 | 
Legal & General. .5/- 


Mets ecueseeces 
Prudential ‘A’... 
Royal Exchange . 


I sais a nn oe aderes 5/- 
Lombard Banking......... 5/- 
SN iucetwvwdancnne ss £1 | 
OU ow eee 5/- 
Cable & Wireless ......... 


Land Securities.... 
London & County .. 


FOOD, DRINK 
AND TOBACCO 


Allied Bakeries ‘A’........ 5/- 
Beecham Group.......... 5/- 
International Tea . «ape 
5 STA ccces ons 


«0060600 -10/- | 
Schweppes. . ..5/- 
Tate & Lyle. J 
SE cusdchecucuceeces 5/- 
PR occas CeSESCECCKEHCOS 5/- 
SNE cebecnncscncens 10/- 
PND nc accedkadeveceees 5/- 
PCr ore 10/- 
Ind Coope & Allsopp...... 5/- 
Watney Mann Defd......... él 
ere él 
British Amer. Tobacco . <a 
IN bis aeecesaces 10/- 
Imperial Tobacco.......... él 


Price Index 


Oct. 28, | Sept. 28, | Oct. 27, | Oct. 28, ; . 
1958 1959 1959 








129-3 181-0 210-3 
124-1 154-4 195-6 
132-2 178-3 212-6 
160-3 240-2 306-0 
123-8 148-0 170-2 
121-3 143-8 158-0 
120-7 152-4 185-8 
101-1 103-8 106-4 
114-6 167-9 240-8 
127-8 182-9 215-3 
118-8 149-4 172-0 | + 
98-9 138-9 162-3 
102-4 143-4 169-5 
124-9 173-7 201-1 
115-8 13-5 120-5 
titel bist 120-3 
123-8 152-2 174-4 
102-7 103-3 105-2 
106-7 107-9 107-0 
120-7 148-2 171-0 
128-9 175-9 207-4 
112-7 109-7 112-7 
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INVESTMENT INDEX 
(December 31, 1957=100) 


Average Yield per cent 


4°55 

420 |- 
4-07 

4-07 (Oct. 
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British Motor, 1534%. 


Lewis's Investment, 20%. 
Royal Exchange, 16%. 


Schweppes, 20%. Standard-Triumph, 9%. 


ORDINARY 
STOCKS 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Assoc. Brit. Picture 
British Match 
British Oxygen 
British Ropes 
Sac kadacaweseeiees 


Hudson's Bay 












Rank Organisation 


MIE Sectcakccuecceas 
Thomas Tilling 
Turner & Newall 
SN oes wadadekacetes 


Royal Dutch 


Shell Transport a 
WPL ccunsenaewyes 
ot 10/- 
SHIPPING 
Brit. & Com'wealth. 
eee re 
Furness Withy 
London & Overseas 
P & O Defd. 
Reardon Smith . enews 
J er 
MI 


Anglo-American 
General Mining 
Union Corporation 


Daggafontein 


Free State Geduld 


Hartebeestfontein 
President Brand 


Consolidated Zinc 


De Beers Defd. Reg 
International Nickel ....n.p.v. 


London Tin 


Roan Antelope 

Tanganyika Cons 

Lee 5/ 
TEA AND RUBBER 


Rhod. Anglo-American... 
Rhod. Selection Trust 


Cons. Tea & Lands 


Jokai (Assam) 
Nuwara Eliya 
Grand Central 


London Asiatic 
United Serdang 


United Sua Betong 


Harrisons & Cros. Defd..... 


STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 


LONDON 


* 1953= 100. 
Financial Times Indices 


212% 
Consols 


Fixed 
Int.t 





95-58 
95-90 
95-88 
95-78 
95-98 
95-89 


, 1935=100. 


The Economist Indicator 
Indicator* | Yield % | 1959 
High 


346°3 


28) 


Yield 


4-76 
4-75 


7 
80 
8I 
8 


$222 


$ 1928= 


NEW YORK 


25 
Rails 









34-24 
34-29 
34-01 
33-24 


Yield 
% 


vanes | 
SSBss | 


Standard and Poor's Indices (194!-3= 10) 





Joseph Lucas, 10%. Midland, 15%. 


Steel Co. of Wales, 10%. 
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see ewe eneee 





255-6 
| (Dec. 31) | 
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Nat. Comm. Bank Scot., 
Watney Mann, 15%. 





. | Yield, 
Nov. 4, 


1959 


CYRVAUYWUR UITST 24H SrNNVOEN 4 SHEN HsNYYWENUNawoN 
nr 


13-15 
12-00 
15°14 
13-13 
7-38 
8-60 
4-78 


Low 


166-1 
(Feb. 26) 


1958 


High 
225°5 
(Dec. 31) 
Low - 
154-4 
(Feb. 25) 


Yield 
% 


4:29 
4:24 
4:14 
4-13 


1S%. 
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per cent of the total turnover, has again 
been increased as the new plant of Reed 
Corrugated Cases at Wigan is now in full 
operation. 


DE LA RUE 


os advantages of diversification are well 
illustrated in the interim report from 
the directors of De La Rue. The group’s 
trading profit for the six months to October 
roth of £893,000 (against £871,000) is in 
line with an earlier forecast, but not for the 
reasons that were expected. The printing 
strike hit the earnings of Thomas De La 
Rue at a time when greater competition in 
the bank note printing trade was already 
narrowing margins. But the boom in the 


28 weeks 28 weeks Year 


ended ended to 
Oct. 10, Oct. 10 Mar. 31, 
1958 1959 — 


£ £ 
DONE ccnscancdes 7,167,000 7,671,000 13,853,000 
Trading profit ... 871,000 893,000 1,586,000 
Net profit ...... 388,000 405,000 765,000 


furniture trade helped the Formica group 
(which last year brought in four-fifths of 
the group’s total profits) to do much better 
than had been expected. At the same time 
the boom in consumer durables lifted the 
profits of Thomas Potterton, which manu- 
factures gas cookers and oil-fired boilers. 
The directors say that orders in hand are at 
a healthy level and that the outlook for the 
remainder of the year is satisfactory. The 
interim ordinary dividend is due to be 
announced shortly, but on the assumption 
of a total dividend of 20 per cent on the 
capital as increased by the one-for-five 
rights issue the Ios. ordinary shares at 60s. 
yield 33 per cent. 


ASTLEY INDUSTRIAL TRUST 


‘ie recent purchase by Astley Industrial 
Trust of Rootes Acceptances for £33 
million was accomplished “ with the active 
support and assistance of the District Bank,” 
which has a 303 per cent interest. Of the 
purchase price £3 million was payable in 
cash and the balance in 307,700 §s. ordi- 
nary shares in Astley Industrial Trust. The 
Astley directors now intend to repay a 
major part of the loans from the bank out 
of the proceeds of a one-for-two rights issue 
at 22s. 6d. This will bring in about £2} 
million. Before the announcement the 
shares were quoted at §9s., making the 
rights worth about 12s. 3d. Proposals for 
a 50 per cent scrip issue were passed at the 
annual meeting this week and after these 
issues are made the ordinary capital will 
have been raised from 915,000 to 
£1,983,850. 

Commenting on these issues the chair- 
man, Sir Stanley Bell, says that the dividend 
for the year to June, 1960, on the increased 
capital will be “ not less than 15 per cent.” 
Thus, after allowing for the scrip issue, the 
current dividend rate of 22} per cent is 
being effectively maintained. The 1958-59 
results showed that both net profits and 
hirers’ balances had doubled in the year 
to last June and this new acquisition affords 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 


room for still further expansion. But the 
yield on the 5s. shares at an estimated “ ex 
all” price of 35s. is only 2.1 per cent. 


ROADS RECONSTRUCTION 


HAT there is a need for rules to govern 

take-over bids on the lines of those put 
forward by representatives of the City last 
week is made clear by the bid by Thomas 
Roberts (Westminster) for part only of the 
capital of Roads Reconstruction, Thomas 
Roberts is offering to acquire from each 
shareholder half of his holding, whether of 
preference or ordinary shares ; if sufficient 
acceptances are not received it will be 
willing to purchase further shares to bring 
its total voting strength up to 51 per cent. 
The terms are slightly different from those 
originally submitted to the Roads Recon- 


struction board, the price being 13s. for 


each 10s, 6 per cent preference share and 
32s. 6d. (originally it was 30s.) for each 
10s. ordinary share. The original proposals 
were received at the beginning of October, 
but it was another three weeks before the 
directors announced their rejection of these 
proposals and only then, it would appear, 
because of the bidder’s intention to com- 
municate directly to the shareholders. 

A detailed circular from the directors of 
Roads Reconstruction is promised within 
the next few days, but shareholders can 
glean a certain amount of up to date infor- 
mation from the recently issued report and 
accounts. Profits in the year to March 31, 
1959, fell by £57,000 to £201,000—reflect- 
ing primarily the credit squeeze which 
affected road construction in the south west. 
Since then results have improved and 
profits for the first six months of the year 
are higher than the record ones reported in 
the corresponding period of 1957. A recent 
revaluation of fixed assets revealed a surplus 
of £1 million over the book value of 


£900,000. 
The chairman’s confidence in the com- 
pany’s prospects—the Severn bridge 


scheme and the acute road congestion in 
the south west are mentioned—is reflected 
in the increase in the interim dividend from 
33 per cent to 6 per cent and in the 
promise of a final dividend “ in excess of 
the present interim.” 

Whether the bid will succeed is not clear 
at this stage, but both companies have 
shown how not to make and receive bids. 
There seems to be little justification for a 
partial bid in this case, though the bidders 
are no dcubt attracted by the equal voting 
rights of the preference shares ; indeed it is 
from this source that the best response to 
the offer may come. But despite the 
promise of a liberal dividend policy the 
prospect of being a minority shareholder in 
a concern controlled by a private company 
is hardly a pleasing one. On the other hand 
the directors of Roads Reconstruction 
seem to have been dilatory in communi- 
cating with their shareholders. And the 
rapid rise in the price of both shares before 
the announcement of the terms suggests that 
= was not as good as it might have 

en. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: Oct. 28 Nov. II Nov. 23 
LAST DEALINGS: Nov. 10 Nov. 20 Dec. 4 
ACCOUNT DAY: Nov. 17 Dec. ! Dec. 15 





HE big volume of two-way business 

which developed on Monday prompted 
jobbers to mark down prices fairly heavily. 
On Wednesday prices reacted sharply in the 
face of a steady flow of small selling orders, 
following the Chancellor’s call for price 
reductions and the news of the lifting of 
import restrictions on many goods. Over 
the week to Wednesday’s close The Econo- 
mist indicator fell 4.4 points to 341.9 Gilt- 
edged securities lost some ground, especially 
3% per cent War loan which fell {2 to 67%. 
In short dated stocks 44 per cent Conver- 
sion (1964) made a net gain over the period 
of i¢ at 100;5. In medium-dated stocks, 
4 per cent gas (1969-72) despite some sell- 
ing on Tuesday, also gained as much as {2 
at 91. Home Corporation loans tended to 
fall in sympathy with the Funds ; dealings 
began in the new {£10 million 5} per cent 
Middlesex loan issued at 973 at 118 pre- 
mium, but with persistent stag selling 
throughout the week the premium fell back 
118. Some foreign bonds were active, 
and the 7 per cent Greek Refugee loan 
rose by § points to 433. 

On Wednesday the equity market suffered 
its first appreciable setback since the elec- 
tion— induced by a combination of technical 
factors and the Chancellor’s speech. Steel 
shares all closed below their best but most 
of them still showed net gains over the week. 
Whitehead made the biggest gain rising 
7s. 6d. to 102s. 6d. Colvilles put on 2s. 6d. 
to 57s. 6d. and Steel Company of Wales 
improved 3d at 44s. 3d. Exceptionally, 
Dorman Long closed 1s. 9d. down at 
65s. 9d. Stores shares were active again but 
a bout of selling on Wednesday following 
the Chancellor’s references to consumer 
spending caused losses of up to Is. 6d. in 
some stocks ; even so the sharp rises at the 
beginning of the week helped most of them 
to show net gains over the period. Marks 
“A” rose 1s. 13d. to 73s. 6d. after touching 
75s. 6d. at one time, and House of Fraser 
were unchanged at 45s. 9d. GUS “A” 
closed 1s. 6d. down at 55s. after touching 
58s. 6d. on Tuesday. Motor shares, too, 
came in for profit-taking on Wednesday 
with Standard-Triumph losing 43d. to 
11s. 13d. ahead of the results—a net gain 
of 1s. 3d. on the week. BMC fell 1s. 43d. 
to 21s. 73d. and Ford eased Is. 9d. to 
98s. 6d. 

Oil shares were dull throughout the week. 
BP lost 9d. at §5s. 9d., Burmah eased 1s. 3d. 
to 48s. 3d. and Shell dropped 1s. 6d. to 
147s. 6d. Although some selling developed 
on Wednesday the gold share market has 
remained firm. Following the October 
returns, showing record earnings by Free 
State Geduld and West Driefontein, the 
former gained 4s. 103d. to 179s. 43d. but 
the latter fell 73d. to 185s. (after touching 
186s. 3d.). 


a ee 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended October 31, 1959, there was an “ above- 
line” deficit (after allowing for sinking funds) of £16,552,000 
compared with a deficit of £19,029,000 in the previous week 
and a deficit of £9,557,000 in the corresponding period of last 
year. There was a net deficit ‘“ below-line” of £37,284,000 


leaving a total cumulative deficit to date of £682,271,000 compared 
with £607,428,000 in 1958-59. 



















































Apis | Api 
: 1958, . 
£'000 |Estimate} “4, to Nov. { Oct. 
1959-60} Nov. 1, |Oct. 31.) 1, | 3, 
1958 1959 1958 | 1959 
Ord. Revenue | 
Income Tax ........ 768,746 | 763,581 | 29,590) 26,708 
inert 43,200! 44,300] 1,100, 1,100 
Death Duties ....... 102,100; 127,500} 2, 4,000 
SE gras tdhncakae 33,500; 51,400] |, 2,300 
Profits tax, EPT and 
De aks xe emanewka 176,700; 163,800} 5,100 4,300 
Other Inland Revenue 
WUE i stesivcats 120) 110 evs 
Total Inland Revenue |2856,000]1 124,366 1 150,691 | 39,990, 38,408 
CEE aocsscdcuss | 29,129 
NE Sasa eeadaseas 500] 507,995| 490,680 22,365 
Total Customs and A 
I aieccnccees 55,318 51,494 
Motor Duties....... 2,209 
PO (Net Receipts) .. -_ aia si ee 
Broadcast Licences .. 15,400| 16,700] 4, 4,200 
Sundry Loans....... 25,439; 26,905 26 38 
Miscellaneous ....... 52,326} 72,711 393) 591 
WHEE itavcsnnues 96,940 
Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest ....... 600,000] 393,661 | 319,231 4 



















Payments to Northern 
Ireland Exchequer. 
Other Consolidated 
POcAsnakneeaee 


“Above-line” Surplus or 
ac paRoddscedintn ues 
“ Below-line” Net Expendi- 
GE (Kntnerveccccocce eos 


Total Surplus or Deficit .. 


Net receipts from: 
Tax Reserve Certificates ... 
Savings Certificates ........ 
Defence Bonds.......... ais 
Premium Savings Bonds.... 
Veta icc 


* Net receipts of the Civil Contingencies fund £10 million 
in 1959-60 compared with £14 million in 1958-59. 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 





Ways and Means 











Treasury Bills Advances Total 
“Pubic | Genk of | “Bete” 
ublic nk o' edt 

Tender Tap Dept. ieee 












Nov. 1 | 3,340-0 = ‘1,755-3 193-9 eee 5,289-2 
1959 
Aug. 1 | 3,110-0 2,319-0 221-9 coe 5,480-9 
» 8) 3,130-0 2,076-1 234-5 ooo 5,440-6 
» 5 | 3,160-0 1,928-7 240-9 ose 5,329-6 
« 22) 3.220-0 1,886-7 247-1 eee 5,353-9 
» 29) 3,250-0 1,891-2 214-5 3-0 5,358-7 
Sept. 5 | 3,260-0 1,886-4 247-1 1-3 5,394-8 
» 12) 3,280-0 1,911-0 227-1 3-8 5,421-9 
» 19} 3,310-0 1,911-6 232-0 eee 5,453-6 
cninstniaieinierngiiinieneiaatinasans 
» 30 5,298-3 270-1 1-8 5,570-1 
OT 
Oct. 3 3,370-0 1,936-3 247-5 3-0 5,556-8 
» 10) 3,390-0 1,954-2 259-7 5,603 -9 
» 7 | 3,430-0 2,016-0 241-4 5,687-4 
» 24] 3,430-0 2,052-7 217-8 5,700-5 
» 31 | 3,460-0 2,114-0 202°5 5,776-4 











Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


T last Friday’s Treasury bill tender the 
discount houses raised their bid for 
gi-day bills by 2d. to £99 3s. 1d. and the 
average rate on the whole allotment 
dropped by 10.21d. to £3 7s. 8.53d., the 
lowest rate for five months. The offer of 
£270 million included £50 million of 63- 
day bills to help smooth the tax transfers 
in January; the discount market bid at 
£98 8s. for these bills and the average rate 
of discount was £3 9s. 5.95d. The discount 
market was allotted 54 per cent of its 
applications for the 91-day bills and 92 per 
cent of those for the shorter maturities ; 
its total allotment rate was around 63 per 
cent, compared with 37 per cent. 

In New York the discount rate on 91-day 
bills rose from 4.022 per cent. to 4.137 per 
cent, while by contrast the rate on 182-day 
bills fell from 4.499 to 4.437 per cent. 

Funds continued to be scarce in 
Lombard Street up to Monday and some 
small borrowing was necessary at bank rate. 
Since then, however, conditions have 
improved and overnight loans quickly 
slipped back to 2% per cent, and there has 
been a moderate business in January and 
“hot” bills at 31% per cent. 

MONEY RATES 


LONDON 








Bank rate (from Discount rates: 


% 









414%, 20/11/58)... 4 Bank bills: 

Deposit rates (max.): 60 days ... 
SE Wetiecsea cas 3 months 
Discount houses ... 2-2! 4 months .. 

Money: 6 months 3!2-35g 
Day-to-Day ....... 2-3', | Fine trade bills: 

Treasury Bills: 3 months ..... ee 44-5 
WUD scccccces 3!33) 4 months ....... 4!4-5 
RE secucancs 31339 6 months ..... 414-5'4 

NEW YORK 
Official discount % Treasury Bills: % 
rate: October 26........ 4-022 
(from 3'2%, 10/9/59). 4 November 2....... 4-137 





BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 








| | 
oe Nov. 5, | Oct. 28, | Nov. 4, 
(é million) | 1958 | 1959 | 1959 
Issue Department*: 
Notes in circulation ...... 2,021-0 }2,107-1 §2,119-8 
Notes in banking dept.... 29-4 18-3 55°6 
Govt. debt and securities*. |2,046-°2 |2,122-0 |2,172-0 
Other securities.......... 0-8 0-8 0-7 
Gold coin : !| bullion.... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 2:3 2:3 
Banking Department: 
Deposits: 
Public accounts .......... 14-3 12-4 12-6 
ey 22 +2 268-6 269-7 
CR ba veddeeecursndes 70-8 64:6 63-8 
WE ian cebasdwncecunds 314-3 345-6 346-1 
Securities: 
GOVOFRMONE «occ cccccces 267-0 313-3 268-3 
Discounts and advances... | 13-6 9-4 18-1 
SGetecehendetneeuce | 20-3 21-4 21-1 
WE duadaucicectuckeds 301-9 344-1 307°5 
Banking department reserve. | 30:2 19-2 56-6 
% %o % 
PIIN ccdeneieccawees 9-6 5:5 16:3 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 


Fiduciary issue increased by £50 million to £2,175 million on 
November 4th. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 


Date of 


. Average Allotted 
Tender Offered — Rate of at Max 
Allotment Rate* 





1958 | 91 day 63 day 











Oct. 31| 200-0 50-0 442-9 71 
1959 91 day 
luly 31 220-O+ 385-1 69 8-18 23 
Aug. 7) 230-0 368-8 69 7:97 52 
» 14} 250-0 | 407-2 69 8 13 44 
ae 260-0 | 414-3 69 8-39 49 
- wa 270-0 | 413-4 69 9-03 6! 
Sept. 4 290-0 396-4 69 9-53 80 
ica ° 290-0 | 453-5 69 8-47 51 
» 18] 290-0 | 428-5 69 8-13 | 56 
a a 290-0 430-0 69 5-24 | 64 
Oct. 2 280-0 411-6 69 10-48 54 
Sl 290-0 433-2 68 9-00 66 
« I 270- Ot 444-4 68 4-91 34 
ae 260-0 | 456-5 68 6:74 37 
——* —| 
91 day 63 day 
» 30} 220-0 50-0 461-6 67 8-53 54 





* On October 30th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 3s. Id. 
secured 54 per cent, 63 day bills at £99 8s. Od. secured 92 per 
cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offer this week 
was for £240 mn. of 91 day bills and £50 mn. of 63 day bills. 
t Allotment cut by £10 mn. ¢ Allotment cut by £20 mn. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 

















Official Rates Market Rates: Spot 

November 4 October 29 October 30 October 31 | November 2 | November 3 November 4 
United States $ 2-78-2-82 2-809 6—!!1¢ 2-80!4-5, 2-80!5—5, 2-803,-', | 2-805) 6-716 | 2-80! .—-3, 
Canadian $... ane 2+6553—34 2: 6553-34 2-657 16-716 2°653g-') | 265!g—'g | 26551 6-716 
French Fr..... 13-622-14-027 13-77! 4-! 13-7634-77 13-765g-7, 13-76'4-') | -13-75!p-34 13-75'4—!5 
Swiss Fr. ..... 11-94-12-547, 12- 1953-73 12- 1953-7, 12+ 193g—5g 12-19'4-', | 12+ 1853-7, 12: 17'4-3, 
Belgian Fr 137- 140-30- 140-30- 140-27!4- 140-25- | 140-22!4- | 140-17!3- 

142-05 35 35 32! | 30 27'2 | 22!, 
Dutch Gid.... 10- 48-10-80 10-593,-60 10- 595-7, 10-59!5-3, 10-59!g-3, =| «10-59! g—3g 10-593g-5, 
W. Ger. D-Mk. | 11°59'4-11-9234 11-70!4-3, 11-70", 11-70!g—3, 11-695,~7, 11-69!4-!5 11-69-69! , 
Portug. Esc. .. | 79-0034-82-00! 80- 15-30 80-15-30 80- 15-30 80-15-30 | 80-15-30 80-15-30 
Italian Lire ... 1725-1775 1741 'g—3, 1741-'4 17407,-41'g 1740-',4 | 1740!4—') | 17397g—40!, 
Swedish Kr... | 14-3734-14-59!,4 14-517g-52', 14-52-'4 14-5134-52 14-507g-5i's | 14-5034-51 14-50!g-3, 
Danish Kr. ... 19-06!.-19-62 19-33'4-!, 19-33!'4-!5 19-33! 4-5 19-33-33!'4 | 19-327g-33', 19-33-33', 
Norwegian Kr. 19-71-20- 30!, 20-01 'g-3, 20-01 Wg-ly 20-01 'g-3g 20-0! 19-33 | 20-005,-7, { 20-005,~7, 
One Month Forward Rates 
CCE sc cuescaddndenae’ Ig—! 4c. dis Ig—'4c. dis Ig—'4c. dis Ig—l 4c. dis Ig—'4c. dis Ig—l4c. dis 
CE Rnedeéenncidbcaeaede 716-7 16C. dis 716-71 6C. dis 3g—'oc. dis 716-7 16¢. dis 716-716C. dis 516-716¢. dis 
I Mente ccdccccccevadonce I'gc. dis 5g—I' gc. dis 5g—I'gc. dis 5g—I'gc. dis 14-1. dis 14-1. dis 
EN ica cadcnnatwncecenas 4c. pm 1-34. pm 7g—5gc. pm 7g—5gc. pm 7g—Sgc.pm | 7g—5gc. pm 
tt Ti tecvcaeeuncaneéeahue 3c. pm-2c. dis | 2c. pm-2c. dis | 3c. pm-2c. dis | par—5Se. dis par—5c. dis par-Sc. dis 
SE GIs ecieeac caccucesuaens 14—l4c. pm 1,-l4c. pm 14-l4c. pm 14—'4c. pm 34-'oc. pm =| —_‘I-34c. pm 
We Garten OGTR, ...cccccccciéce 14-3 4pf. dis 14-3 4pf. dis 14-34pf. dis | 3g-Ipf. dis | 7g—I'gpf. dis | 7g—I'gpf. dis 
Three Months Forward Rates 
UNE SE on dancecccckeces 3g—'oc. dis | 3g—!gc. dis 3g—'ac. dis 3g—'ac. dis Tig-9i 6c. dis | 716—%ige. dis 
Canadian WD ivccecdecescnicccuece 156-17 :6c. dis 156-17 6c. dis | 134-1 3gc. dis 13¢-13gc. dis | 15; 6-17; 6c. dis 1316-15) 6c. dis 
SE OTE Kc adencieavcseuccrucce 25g-23gc. pm | 2!9-2!4c. pm | 2!2-2!4c. pm 2!'4-2c. pm 2'g—17gc. pm | 2!'g—17ec. pm 
W. Gorman Balik. .cccccccccese 34-I pf. dis 1-1 'apf. dis I-1' apf. dis 1'!4-2pf. dis 134-2! pf. dis | 134-2%4pf. pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 

Price (s. d. per fine oz.)........ 250/I' | 250/0!, | 250/1'2 | 250/2 250/1'2 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared 















































BRITISH 
U K Exte rnal Trade Prices and Wages.......+. Oct. 3Ist External WOES cos auautes This week 
j ued cif iste al Manpower and Output...... Oct. 17th Industrial Profits.......... Oct. 24th 
mports are valued cif: exp ; 
Total trade unless otherwise stated. OVERSEAS 
Western Europe.....++.+ Aug. 29th United States ........e000e Oct. 10th 
Monthly averages 1958 1959 
Unit 5 aes | | — 5 oP eee. Litas p re A he ata i 
1956 | 1957 | 1958 July August Sept. May | June | July | August Sept. 
! — — — - ae ee —_ a — — - _—— —— - ~ — —— ao 
VALUE | | | 
Imports: ; 
BNE <5 Uo ce Ceew anes cessnre seen | £ million | 321-7 336-8 312-5 334-0 | 303-0 | 309-2 310-9 331-6 352-9 305-2 330: | 
Food, drink and tobacco.............. v6 119-6 123-3 124-4 133-9 120-8 122-8 114-7 120-6 128-2 106-8 121-4 
ite TUES Ss osn00 bon sceessrcanes *” 91-2 96-7 75:0 78-6 | 73-9 69-5 72-6 79-4 85-6 79-6 77-0 
FE pce canta skoenee Gh Ne aioe otk Ss 34:5 38-8 36-7 39-6 37-3 39-6 43-0 38-6 40:7 35-3 39-9 
PORNO hci ucnpupsscasiedbeceng . 75:2 76-9 75:1 80:4 | 69-6 76-1 79-7 91-6 97-0 82-4 90-5 
Exports of UK produce: | | 
WON 5s once cUh ob bhes hap) 0500s ee Rese ps 3 261-5 274-2 264-3 283-:2 | 255-2 237-2 299-2 251°6 287-8 255-5 246°5 
Manufactures—Total ...5....cccccccves | - 216-6 227-8 222-0 242-4 213-3 197-0 254:8 214-0 247-3 213-9 206-0 
5 RR eso neu occen ee #: 36-7 39-7 35-9 36-5 32:2 32:8 38-1 31-9 39-7 34:3 37-7 
Z Engineering products.... | Mi 104-7 111-8 115-2 131-2 110-1 100-3 138-2 114-4 130-9 107-6 100-6 
= WORMNIEK®) 5 .0cscdss00ses ” 24:5 25-0 21-2 21-5 20:2 17-9 22-4 18-3 21-8 20-0 18-2 
FU POTES 5.50 isbn cesecectysesn 200008 | ” 11-9 10-8 11-7 11-8 12-7 | 9-8 10-2 10-0 | 9-3 9-3 11-2 
Balance of trade (exports less imports): | ‘i —48-2 | —51-8 | —36-5 | —38-9 | —35-0 | —62:2 | — 1-5 | —70-0 | —55-8 | —40-4 | —72°5 
- VOLUME () | | 
imports 
MUN cise dase sess sukus oeokaea ben 1954=100 10 | 114 114 1134 ine cao? | 31 | 112 
Food, drink and tobacco..........++0+ - 109 113 119 1184 ae 1173 “ee oi - 
eT er errr | . 102 106 94 904 1003 
LL PO OO % WS 114 124 1284 | 1543 | 
SRN ok cp iicsoscdenscnanucse ean ie 125 | 130 132 1314 1503 | 
Exports: | 
WN 2 Fi essawte sceveecswtekeweuces i 113 116 Ht 1094 1183 eel 121 | 108 | 
POMMEREI OS fog 50 scgctiea saeses ass wees - i'5 118 | 113 1114 a ae SP eee ee 
= | 
BY AREA 
imports: | | | 
IOUS ORONO TIN sk ois 55556 0 ccenes | £ million 70-9 80-3 65:5 68:9 62-1 65-3 60:8 69-0 70:8 60-0 70:1 
‘e FE cb scencosacunbaseces » 33-9 | 40-1 29-2 27:5 23-7 30-0 24:7 29-0 28-2 23-8 32-4 
” oh RGR on ove ceswecwesic | ° 29:0 | 26-7 25:7, 30-4 26:9 25-7 23:7 28-5 28-8 25:8 25:2 
| 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ........+. | Pa 79:4 | 80-6 80-1 86-9 75-0 | 79-2 82-6 89-9 96-0 79-6 89-5 
ee a ee eee er ery yf eee | * 124-5 | 127-0 117-2 127-7 115-3 113-4 117-4 121-1 128-2 112-8 118-2 
Exports(5): 
DBNAT MOU MN ok cbs ddeescncess i 45-1 47-7 48-9 51-2 44-5 48-5 64-2 56°5 60-8 54:5 57-4 
” 5 A Sec Lbs esas een eean’ 0 21-5 21-5 24-4 23-9 22:4 24-1 35-0 31-9 33-0 31-0 32:2 
a a ere rr rrr oe ‘ 15-2 16-6 16-1 19-7 14:4 12-8 21-4 15-7 20-5 15-1 17:1 
Non-sterling OEEC countries .......... os 74:8 78-0 72-7 75-2 73-5 68-0 81-0 69-4 80-1 69-7 73:9 
PE INE von kiss cdc as css bandusoces - 119-9 124-5 120-5 135-4 119-6 105-4 125-5 104-5 120-9 110-3 95:5 
Balance of trade (exports less imports): | 
AE SEG 65 5c 553 Kore seins db cssoasee | - —25:8 —32-6 —16°6 —17-7 —17°-6 —16-°8 + 3-4 | —12°5 —10-0 — 5:5 —12:7 
Non-sterling OEEC countries.......... ” —46 |—26 | —7:-4 J —11-7 | —1-5 | —I]-2 [| — 1-6 | —20-5 | —15-9 | — 99 | —15-6 
PIRI GEOR s 50s sb da Sekeetases dsceues : — 46 |} —2:5 [+33 [+77 | +43 | — 80 [+ 8-1 —16-6 | — 7:3 a 2:5 | —22:7 
TRADE IN SELECTED | | | 
COMMODITIES | 
Imports: | | 
SEL ;Kchus ens bakes ceueeee eneceeanee 000 tons | 398-4 377-5 376:8 518-9 368-7 348-4 349-4 352-9 407-4 307-7 277:0 
POE Sc Sakcakchensiches than Sessenaecs = 72-4 74- 69-5 72:1 81-0 62-6 60:4 50-7 78:8 61-4 70:8 
BOR WENOO oh vwcvnnccstwadescasne ” 194-3 235-0 220-1 181-2 197-9 225-0 203-2 203-3 193-1 145-8 288-9 
De IEEE) os iccaeccs skckancasstesd is 27-0 30-6 21-5 23-0 21-5 16-4 18-2 29:2 31-9 23-3 17:9 
Raw wool, sheep’s and !ambs’(')....... mn. Ib. 53-2 51-6 51-2 28-5 34-9 19-9 61-3 58-9 63-6 33-5 24:6 
Rubber, natural and synthetic(') ....... ’000 tons 18-2 22-7 17-0 22-9 9-9 12-2 14-5 13-5 16-5 21-4 20:3 
PONE) 55 kk cd 00 seks canksnnesanees ’000 stds. 104-8 119-8 106-4 188-8 145-1 131-4 92-7 162-9 197-9 160-5 155-2 
WED cc cGrinonhnesanes saeeuaenas 000 tons | 183-3 178-2 175-2 177-2 177-9 184-5 189-5 177-0 151-4 176-2 196-9 
Se II av cc'cawposknssieen mn. galls. 61 604 732 772 802 788 981 845 862 889 
Exports of UK produce: 
Coal, including bunkers............... 000 tons 812 666 403 475 363 408 279 295 368 310 318 
Woven piece-goods—cotton(2) ......... | mn. sq. yds 40 38 32 31 30 27 33 25 28 30 25 
s 5 ~ WE ce sbiesnae 000sq. yds 9,107 9,029 7,887 7,938 7,843 6,132 9,672 7,157 9,305 8,755 7,184 
Passenger cars and chassis ............. number | 27,848 35,360 40,336 49,945 34,921 38,203 60,349 47,586 53,561 38,147 38,513 
Commercial vehicles and chassis........ ‘ 10,506 10,216 ,306 11,360 8,747 7,186 12,995 9,953 11,903 8,795 8,508 
Agracultural tractors «..cccccccccvccccs > 7,482 9,411 8,711 11,734 7,549 7,961 11,350 9,609 9,657 9,045 8,648 
Machinery—electrical..........ee.0e00- £'000 5,314 5,612 5,836 6,655 5,948 4,034 6,323 5,573 6,097 5,303 4,514 
= DC Gs susawe see bdcnansun 0» 38,657 42,211 42,784 | 45,103 39,870 | 37,848 | 51,840 | 42,629 | 49,456 | 45,442 | 39,589 
Chemicals, elements and compounds ... | « 4,948 5,219 5,025 5,165 5,716 4,723 6,257 5,337 6,409 6,026 5,321 


SO  ————————  —— ————————— ———— ————— 
(') Retained imports. (2) Owing to changes in classification, 1959 figures are not strictly comparable with those for earlier years. (2) Average for second quarter. 


(4) Average for third quarter. 


exports, but not for the classes, are adjusted to include trade with the Channel Islands. 


(5) Annual figures include re-exports of second-hand aircraft and exposed cinematograph film. 


(6) In 1959, indices for total imports and 
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A NEW Milestone in the history 


of the TEMPERANCE 
Permanent 


581 







epee 


Deposits in 
this Society are 


“Trustee 


Uf Investments” 


Your money will be in good hands 
at the Temperance Permanent, 
where extra care is taken to main- 
tain an unsurpassed record of 
safety and security. 





. The other day we wanted some top level advice from 
the bank — something rather beyond the scope of the 
ordinary branch. I must say having our branch linked 





with a district head office saved a lot of time, and the 
people up there were familiar with the special problems 
Please ask for savings in this area. So we got what we wanted and beat our 
booklet—reference (R6) ; ‘ 
competitors to it... 


TEMPERANCE 8 « 
PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY our bank’s Martins 


(Member of The Building Societies Association) 
223-227 REGENT. STREET, LONDON, W.1. PHONE: REGENT 7282 Q@iLs 
Branches throughout the Country. 





Martins Bank Limited Head Office: 4 Water Street, Liverpoo/2 


Trade Promotion 


} 1s our Specialty FEDERAL 
“ | CONSOLIDATED 
€ promotion of trade has been one 
of the principal objects of our bank INVESTMENTS 






for the past years. If you are doing 
business in the Far East, our large 
Foreign Division assures you friendly 
co-operation. 


To: The Deposits Director, 
FEDERAL CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


180 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


Please send me, without obliga- 
tion, full details of your Industrial 


1 

I 

I 

I 

ss i 

Seaaeoegy santos: Sc SE ns ne S Ny 
14% on Bank Deposit | Banking investment services in- 
THE FUJI BANK [TD Accounts ! I cluding a free copy of Brochure 

0/ 1 E 

Y 
1 ‘ 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


LIMITED 


| Group Assets Exceed £1,250,000 


offer this safe, shrewd, go-ahead 
| investment... 





e ys without tax deduction, F2. 
Head Office : Tokyo, Japan on Fixed-Term Bank 
188 offices throughout Japan 


Deposits ! 
OVERSEAS : Industrial Banking gives you ex- 
London Branch: 


cellent security, highest interest 
Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C.2 rates, easy withdrawal facilities 
42 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. . .. For full information on this 


Calcutta Representative Office: safe and rewarding investment, 
Mookerjee House, 17 Brabourne Road, Calcutta-! post this coupon today... 





PUNE Siiciinitscsiesttnciiniclatcnbanias 
New York Agency : 





an 





















Estate Duties 
Investment Trust 
Limited 


‘EDITH’ 


purchases and holds minority shareholdings in 
private companies and small public companies 
where shareholders have to make provision for 
Estate Duty and do not wish to lose control 


The booklet ‘The Death Duty Problem’ 
will be sent on request to the Trust 


7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, EC2 
Telephone National 0231 






Secretaries & Managers 
Industrial & Commercial Finance Corporation Ltd 


Branches in 





Birmingham, Leicester, Manchester, Leeds, 
and in Edinburgh 











Then, you'll be in- 
terested in what 
The Bank of Tokye 
can do for you. 


ve LONDON OFFICE yx 


Northgate House, 20/24 
Moorgate, London, E.C.2, England. 


vy OVERSEAS OFFICES + 


New York, San Francisco, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Buenos Aires, London, 

Hamburg, Dusseldorf, Alexandria, Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, Vientiane, 

Kuala Lumpur, Singapore, Hong Kong and 15 Representative Offices in 
Other Countries. 


yy DOMESTIC OFFICES 


Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Osaka, Kobe and Other Main Cities in 
Japan. 


Just call on us at 


THE BANK OF TOKYO, LTD. 
Head Office: NIHOMBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 
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% DEPOSITS IN THE SOCIETY 
ARE TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


4 
‘wy 














sae SOCIETY 


MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 


‘ HEAD OFFICE : WELFORD PLACE, LEICESTER. 
LONDON OFFICE : FITZHERBERT HOUSE, 49 PARK LANE W.1. 


The Finest Service 


for 
All Classes of Insurance 


Representation throughout 
the United Kingdom 
the British Commonwealth and 
elsewhere abroad 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE - LONDON - EC2 
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Young and Healthy ? 


Ther medical examinations don't bother you and Life 
Assurance is yours more or less for the asking. But you 
can't afford big premiums yet and if you wait until you 
can, your health may not be quite what it is today. 


That is why you should know about the Progressive 





Benefits policy now. It gives you the usual sort of Whole 
Life or Endowment policy with the important difference that 
you can add as many as five more policies over the next 
fifteen years, whatever your state of health may be. 

As far as the Progressive Benefits policy 


is concerned you are a/ways in the pink of good health. 






Write for full details to: 





LEGAL & GENERAL AssuRANcE society Limited 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION: 188 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. TEL: CHANCERY 4444 


LETys 


your F 
BANK 


JAPAN 











HENRY 
ANSBACHER 


AND COMPANY 










Bankers 


117. BISHOPSGATE LONDON EC2 


Telephone AVENUE 1030 
Telegrams: Ansbacher, London. Telex: London 28521 


ESTABLISHED: 1897 


THE NIPPON KANGYO BANK LrtDp. 


HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA, TOKYO 
i121 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 
OVERSEAS BRANCH : TAIPEI 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES : LONDON, NEW YORK 


Enquiries relating to Eire should be addressed to 
ANSBACHER & Co. Ltp.. 85 Merrion Square, Dublin, Eire. 
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MR. POLICYHOLDER 


do 
better than 
you 
think 




















Security and a feeling of independence were probably 
what you were after when you took out your life 
assurance policy. You wanted to save—and here was 

an easy way to do it with lots of additional advantages, 
You wanted to have a bit of capital waiting for you 
when you retired. You wanted to feel that your family 
was protected. Your policy sees to all this. 





But there’s still more to it. Money from Life Assurance provides 
finance for Britain’s industrial expansion which benefits us all. 
Sound investment makes it possible for the Life Offices to offer 
favourable premium rates—and 90 per cent or more of the profits 
are returned to policy holders in the form of bonuses on with- 
profits policies. 


Through LIFE ASSURANCE 


a better life for you and for everyone 


Issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London, and Associated Scottish Life Offices, Edinburgh. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Reed 


%, 
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FED CORRUGATED CASES LIMITED 
have a vacancy for a 
COMMERCIAL ASSISTANT 


at their Head Office at 
REED HOUSE. KEW BRIDGE 


The main duties will involve co-ordination, inter- 
pretation and presentation of statistical information 
relating to production, sales, raw materials, costs and 
profits, and the studying and reporting of trends 
affecting these. 


\ degree in economics (with accounting as main 
subject) would be an advantage. Industrial experience 
is nol necessary. 


The successful applicant will get a ‘very good 
experience over a w.de commercial field. The post 
carries @ non-contributory pension. 


Suitably qualified applicants should apply, in 
writing, to 


REED CORRUGATED CASES LIMITED. 
HEAD OFFICE PERSONNEL DEPT., 
REED HOUSE, KEW_ BRIDGE, 
BRENTFORD, MIDDLESEX. 


giving full details of past experience, present post and 
salary. 








\JOR Oil Company has a vacancy in London for an 
ECONOMICS GRADUATE, aged 23-28, to assist in 
¢ preparation of economic studies. The vacancy occurs in 
Investment Department, but actual experience of investment 
ork is not required. Preference will rather be given to 
ndidates, who, after obtaining a good degree, have spent 
ne or two years in commerce or industry analysing and 
porting on general economic trends, and cn the performance 
nd prospects of particular industries within the economy. 
xperience in interpreting and presenting statistics, and an 
bility to produce detailed and objective reports will be 
istinct advantages. Non-contributory Pension Fund, Housing 
heme, Luncheon Club, Removal Expenses and_ Settling-in 
llowance payable in certain cases.—Write giving full details. 
voting reference H.4909, to Box 6167, cio 191 Gresham 
° 
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BRITISH COUNCIL 
RECRUITMENT PROGRAMME 1960 


1) General Service Entry: Honours graduates. Age 21 to 


‘ID Studentships: postgraduate training to teach English as 
preign language. — 

Booklet ** Appointments, 1960" and application form from 
ccruitment Department, 65 Davies Street, London, 


ENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION require a SENIOR 
INFORMATION OFFICER _(unestablished). Duties 
volve study of political, economic and social developments 
the Commonwealth, including both _ Commonwealth 
lationships and the affairs of the United Kingdom depen- 
neies, and the selection and presentation, in the form of 
ference information papers, of factual material. Experience 
d ability in preparing basic material to serve information 
irposes (e.g. factual articles or reports), a good knowledge 
the subjects, and a university degree or an equivalent 
ualification are essential. Salary £1,395 to £1,660 (men): 
345 to £1,600 (women).—Write, giving age, full details of 
lalifications and experience to Manager (P.E.2558), Ministry 
Labour, Professional and Executive Register, Atlantic House. 
urringdon Street, London, E.C.4. Only those candidates 
lected for interview will be advised. 










COMMERCIAL MANAGEMENT 


\ medium sized and expanding Public Company in 
the London Area prominently engaged in the manufac- 
ture of synthetic resins for the surface coatings indusirv 
offers a responsible and progressive position in general 
commercial management to a graduate within the age 
range 25-29. 

The successful candidate will have proved his ability 
na junior or intermediate management position and 
will ideally though not essentially have direct 
experience of Organisation and Methods, Works Study 
or Market Research work in the chemical or paint 
industry Initial salary up to £1.100 per annum 

Write giving full details of education and career to 
date to Box 1231 


For other appointments see page 573 


TATISTICAL OFFICERS required by KENYA GOVERN- 
MENT Police and Prisons Depts. cn two years’ probation 
r permanent and pensionable employment. Commencing 
lary according to experience in scale (including Inducement 
y) £1,056 rising to £1,341 a year. Outfit allowance £40 
te Passages. Liberal leave on full salary. Candidates 
ale), aged 25-40, must have School Certificate or equivalent 
d preferably higher qualifications in statistics or allied sub- 
ts. Experience, preferably supervisory, in statistical or 
milar office and knowledge of punched card techniques 
ential. Officer appointed to Police Department will be 
pPonsible for control of crime statistics and production of 
Ports, and officer to Prisons Department for centralised 
Ustic Section concerned with Prison records.—Write to the 
own Agents, 4 Millbank. London, S.W.1. State age, name 


block letters, full qualifications and experience and quote 
34'52856 EN. 


q 
1 


} 


Sistcred as a Newspaper. Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at New York. N.Y., Post Office. Authorised as Second Class Mail. Post Office Dept.. Ottawa. 
“SS. Lid.. London. E.C.4. Published by The Economist Newspaper Ltd.. at 22 Ryder Street. London. S.W.! Telephone Whitehall 14511 
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SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


Men of high quality are required as Sales Representatives for an outstanding com- 

pany in the computer field which has world-wide connections and is rapidly expanding. 

e work is responsible, varied and interesting and involves investigating pro- | 
cedures in offices and factories leading to the sale or loan of suitable mechanised } 
equipment. Thorough training is given in data processing where a capacity to work 
= = learn quickly is essential. Personal qualities of tact and acceptability are | 
also vital. 

This is an opportunity to join a new industry which has immense possibilities 
and where the pay (£2,000 in a few years) and prospects (one in four salesmen become 
Managers) are outstanding. 

Applications will be considered from men aged 22 to 33 in the following cate- 
gories: University graduates; qualified accountants, economists, engineers, physicists; 
those with experience in business systems and machinery; those not so qualified who, 


nevertheless, have an aptitude for this work and have already some achievement to 
their credit. 


Please reply in confidence to: | 


Robert Clive (Consultants) Limited 





Appointments Consultants, 
27 ALBEMARLE STREET; LONDON, W.1. 








HE BRITISH GLASS INDUSTRY RESEARCH ASSOCIA- 
TION invite applications from men with industrial experi- 

ence to fill a position in their Work Study Section. The range 
of activities is very wide and there will be ample opportunity 
for exercising initiative, resourcefulness and imagination. A fair 


EDUC A TION 
~ SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 





Proportion of work will be devoted to Operational Research. | ; 
It will be an advantage if the applicant had a training in | B.SC.ECON. DEGREE / 
mathematics or statistics. Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in a wide 


The appointment offers attractive conditions of employ- 
ment along with a good superannuation scheme. Applications 
should be addressed to the Secretary, British Glass _ Industry 
Research Association, Northumberland Road, Sheffield,” 10, 
Stating full details including age, training, experience, present 
salary and salary required. 


range of subjects for the two examinations for London 
Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if entrance is included) at moderate 
fees. 1,149 Wolsey Hall students passed Lond. Univ. 
B.Sc.Econ. exams. 1950-58. Tuition also for G.C.E., Law, 
Statistical, other ecxams.—Prospectus (mention ¢xam) from 
E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies. 
Dept. P16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING, | especially for Fh once 

‘ / we yy> . ae a an tien ensiv 

THE LONDON METAL EXCHANGE SE ee ee ee he, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


invite applications for the post of EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
| for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing 
SECRETARY | Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Commercial, 
General Certificate of Education, etc Also many practical 
non-examination) courses in business subjects.—Write today 
is is i . eneractic for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning examination 
pe A Be BK Fig ah AR ~-— | Or subjects in which interested to the Secretary (G9/2), 
markets and who (besides secretarial duties) is | METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
able to represent the Exchange in connexion with - ite 
governmental, commercial. and social matters. | or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
Candidates must be British subjects, and | FINANCIAL NOTICES 


preferably between 30 and 45 years old | 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


} DIVIDEND No. 289 AND BONUS 
} Notice is hereby given that a DIVIDEND of 52} cents per 
share upon the paid-up capital stock of this Bank has been 


An ability to lecture, and a speaking knowledge 
of French and/or German will be assets. 


Commencing salary, minimum £2,000 per declared for the current quarter and a Bonus of 30 cents per 
annum, according to age and experience, with share for the year ending November 30, 1959, and both will 
corresponding pension. rights: an _ initial five-year } be PAYABLE at the Bank and its branches on and after 
service agreement would be favourably considered. | December |, 1959, to shareholders of record at the close of 


business on November 4, 1959. 
By Order of the Board, 
K. M. SEDGEWICK, 
General Manager. 


Applications to be addressed to: Chairman of 
Committee, London Metal ‘Exchange. Whittington 
Avenue, London, E.C.3. October 28. 1959 
baer OF CANADA THREE-AND-A-QUARTER 

PER CENT REGISTERED STOCK, 1958-1963. 

For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 
January |, 1960, the BALANCES will be STRUCK at the 
close of business on December 1. 1959, after which date 
the Stock will be transferred ex-dividend. 


LONDON COUNCIL COUNCIL 
BALHAM & TOOTING COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
Applications invited for part-time tutorial work especially 


: C ‘ 7 ‘ N For the Bank of Montreal, Financial Agents of the 
in daytime. College provides full-time, part-time and short | Government of Canada. in London 
courses for students preparing for Administrative. Commercial t A. ROYCE 
and General Education, Management and Professional examina- | Manager 
tions to advanced or final level.—Forms and information from | 47. Threadneedle Street. E.C.2 
Secretary at College, Tooting Broadway. S.W.17. (2304.) } November 1. 1959 
BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
GOOD PLACE TO GO for your camera. Get the Photo- FILM WORTH SEEING is taken with a 16mm. Paillard 
graphic Blue Book. 192 pages, !|.000 illustrations Price Bolex Cine Camera, £220.—City Sale & Exchange Ltd 
ls.—Wallace Heaton, Ltd.. The Camera People. 127. New 66 Cheapside. London, E.C.2 
Bond Street, London, W.! s ; HARE A FLAT LTD., 175 Piccadilly. HYD 2545, infinite 
hep BOOKS The Economists’ Bookshop | care, right person or right flat 
11-12 Clement’s Inn Passage. London, W.C.2. invites you ; ae : 
to submit lists of books on Economics. History and Social | THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF 
Sciences, you may wish to sell (periodicals excluded). | SECRETARIES 
Pp P . + “ 
REM LOY S ONSORSHIP SCHEME Employers requiring the services of Chartered Secretaries 
Send for details which show an attractive proposition to to fill secretarial and similar executive posts are invited to 
manufacturers. communicate with the Secretary of the Institute (Dept. L) 
Write to the Managing Director. Remploy Litd.. 25-28 14 New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4 
Buckingham Gate. S.W.1, or telephone ViCtoria 662! (12 HAT ARE THE FACTS about homosexuality? Should 
lines). the law be changed? Decide for yourself after reading 
AKE it from me—El! Cid Sherry is the one to please all * SOME QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT HOMO 
your guests A superb Amontillado—I always keep a SEXUALITY.” obtainable from The Albany Trust, 32 Shaftes- 
reserve bottle in stock. bury Avenue, London, W.! Price Is.. postage 4!d 





THE BEAUFORT RESTAURANT AND FOYER BAR 
THE ABERCORN ROOMS 


GREAT EAST®RN HOTEL, LIVERPOOL STREET 


The City Luncheon Rendezvous. 
In the evening the City’s finest banqucting and reception suite. 


Telephone : Avenue 4363. 


Printed in England by St. Clements 
Postage on this issues UK 4d. Overseas 4!d. 





the ‘electric’ 
leading the 
lifting field 


In the cut and thrust of 

fork truck progress our new 
‘UNIVERSAL’ Electrics are 

a clear break through. 

A detailed comparison reveals 
startling advances ... for 
example they work twice 

as long per charge... 

a paying investment 

in itself. 
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pus EXPERIENCE 
and KNOW - HOW 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD., Dept.E, COVENTRY 











